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ABSTRACT 


THESIS  -  HA  Study  of  the  Dnpact  of  Demographic  and  Economic  Changes 

in  Rural  Alberta  on  the  Financing  of  Education* 11 

Alberta,  during  its  short  history  as  a  province,  has  expert 
ienced  major  demographic  and  economic  changes*.  These  changes  have 
modified  the  forces  shaping  rural  life:  their  effects  have  been, 
or  will  be,  far  reaching*  The  problem  in  this  dissertation  is 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  change  upon  educational  finance*  The 
question  was:  l,¥hat  has  been  the  impact  of  recent  demographic  and 
economic  trends  in  rural  Alberta  upon  the  financing  of  education?” 

Pertinent  historical  data  on  the  development  of  local 
units  of  administration  in  rural  Alberta  were  assembled*  These 

provided  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  interpretation  of  the  quan¬ 
titative  data  which  were  gathered  from  census  reports,  annual 

reports  of  Alberta  government  departments,  national  and  provin¬ 
cial  accounts,  and  numerous  statistical  reports*  Supplementary 
data  were  obtained  through  interviews  with  provincial  depart¬ 
mental  personnel. 

Specific  data  were  assembled  in  the  following  sub-problem 
areas:  population  and  labour  force  changes  in  rural  Alberta;  mod¬ 
ifications  in  the  organizational  pattern  of  fanning;  economic 
trends  within  the  farming  industry;  educational  needs  in  the 
light  of  demographic  and  economic  changes;  and,  trends  in  the 
financing  and  organization  of  rural  education.  Data  were  then 


iv 

tabulated  and  analyzed  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  trends. 
Finally,  the  data  were  interpreted  to  indicate  the  collective 

financial  impact  upon  rural  education. 

The  study  supports  the  following  tentative  conclusions: 

1.  The  traditional  rural-urban  differentiation,  as  sep¬ 
arate  and  discrete  parts  of  society  in  Alberta,  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  particularly  with  regard  to  education. 

2.  The  education  of  rural  youth  must  be  upgraded,  whether 
these  young  people  are  being  prepared  for  either  rural  or  urban 
occupations# 

3.  The  possibilities  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
youth  within  the  present  organization,  curriculum,  and  finan¬ 
cial  structure  of  rural  education  are  slight*  Their  achievement 
within  the  present  organizational  pattern  could  well  be  finan¬ 
cially  prohibitive* 

4#  New  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  quality  and  scope 
of  rural  education  must  be  sought  within  the  clearly  defined 
demographic  qualities  of  rural  Alberta* 

5*  Financial  schemes  of  the  future  must  distribute  the 
costs  of  education,  even  more  fully  than  at  present,  beyond  ary 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  DEFINED  AND  DELIMITED 

Alberta,  during  its  short  history  as  a  province,  has  experienced 
far-reaching  demographic  and  economic  changes*  One  of  the  results  has 
been  a  broadening  of  the  needs  of  education  throughout  the  province.  In 
rural  areas  this  called  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  educational 
facilities  and  of  educational  fare,  since  the  one-room  school  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  rural  children;  and 
there  were  problems  of  finance  that  made  reorganization  inevitable. 

Rural  reorganization  has  produced  many  changes*  It  has  involved 
larger  administrative  units  and  attendance  areas,  school  conveyance,  a 
complex  system  of  grants,  and  other  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  and  to  equalize  the  financial  burden*  The  whole 
process  has  solved  many  problems,  but  it  has  created  some  new  ones. 

I*  THE  PROBLEM 

The  effectiveness  of  a  public  service  depends  to  a  considerable 
degree  upon  organization,  but  the  ultimate  criterion  of  success  is  the 
degree  to  which  it  accomplishes  its  basic  purposes*  The  purposes  of 
education  arise  out  of  a  basic  philosophy,  which  is  quite  permanent,  and 
out  of  social  and  economic  demands,  which  are  continually  changing.  The 
development  of  new  organizational  patterns  in  education  in  the  light  of 
changing  demands  created  the  need  for  a  modified  financial  structure* 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the  structure  of 
rural  education  in  Alberta  as  affected  by  various  demographic  and 
economic  forces  acting  through  time,  and  to  assess  the  financial 
implications* 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  was  stated  thus  in  question  form:  What  has  been 
the  impact  of  recent  demographic  and  economic  trends  in  rural  Alberta 
upon  the  financing  of  education? 

Specific  Problem  Areas 

The  problem  was  approached  through  an  investigation  of  the 
following  sub-problems: 

1*  What  has  been  the  significance  to  education  of  the  deve¬ 
lopmental  pattern  of  rural  local  government  in  Alberta? 

2*  What  have  been  the  demographic  changes  of  import  to 
education  in  rural  Alberta  during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

3*  What  changes  in  the  organizational  pattern  of  farming 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been  significant  to  edu¬ 
cation? 

4o  What  economic  influences  of  the  past  twenty-five  year 
period  have  been  significant  to  education? 

5*  What  have  been  the  significant  trends  in  the  financial 
support  of  education  in  Alberta  during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

6*  What  has  been  the  significance  of  trends  in  the  finan¬ 
cing  of  rural  education  in  Alberta  during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 
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7.  Of  what  significance  for  the  future  is  the  changing 
pattern  of  rural  education  in  Alberta? 

8*  What  is  the  impact  of  present  economic  and  demographic 
trends  in  rural  Alberta  upon  the  financing  of  education  in  the 
decade  ahead? 


Approach  to  the  Problem 

Each  of  the  several  sub-problem  areas  could  very  well  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  research  project;  however,  the  nature  of  the  problem 
suggested  a  general  investigation  of  the  several  aspects  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  further  research  within  narrower  limits.  Current  thinking  on 
the  problem  would  appear  to  support  this  approach. 

II.  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


Evidence  of  Need 

The  general  need  for  the  type  of  study  undertaken  here  has 
recently  been  voiced  in  publications  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life  for  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  stated  in  its  report: 

Rural  education  must  be  considered  in  its  integral  relationship 
with  the  total  rural  social  and  economic  system.  Changes  in  farm 
economy  and  associated  social  adjustments  have  vital  implications 
for  the  provision  of  education  in  rural  areas.  They  have  created 
new  problems  in  the  organization,  administration,  and  financing  of 
education  and,  as  well,  have  created  new  needs  to  be  met  by 
education. 1 

Dr.  M.Eo  LaZerte,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  educational  finance 
in  Canada,  stated  the  problem  thus: 

In  rural  areas  the  total  assessable  property  on  which  taxes  may 
be  levied  varies  slowly  and  within  narrow  limits  and  the  proportion 
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of  total  revenue  obtained  from  taxes  is  rather  constant  ....  It 
is  a  problem  to  finance  the  increasingly  wide  range  of  services 
in  good  times  because  of  high  costs  and  the  virtual  impossibility 
of  raising  assessments  or  tax  rates  to  parallel  increases  in 
price  indexes;  in  times  of  depression  land  values  are  depressed, 
incomes  from  .  .  .  farm  property  are  low,  taxes  fall  in  arrears 
and  monies  are  not  available  to  municipal  bodies. ^ 

The  1945  Yearbook  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States  carried  an  analysis  which  emphasized  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  indicated  the  need  for  careful  study.  It  stated  the  need 
thus: 

Education  finds  its  roots  in  the  social  and  economic  lives  of 
the  people  it  serves.  It  is  necessary  then  to  identify  the  prin¬ 
ciple  problems  of  rural  people  if  the  foundations  of  an  adequate 
educational  program  are  to  be  la id. 3 

The  need  to  examine  the  shifts  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
expenditure  pattern  of  funds  devoted  to  education  was  stressed  by  Paul 
R.  Mort  in  the  following  terms: 

It  is  rather  amazing  that  no  extensive  studies  .  .  .  have  come 
to  light  bearing  on  the  shifting  of  the  expenditure  pattern  among 
budgetary  items  as  the  expenditure  level  varies.  The  tendency  to 
refer  to  averages  covering  a  wide  range  of  expenditure  items  would 
seem  to  be  extremely  misleading. 4 

The  above  illustrations  indicate  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  study  of  education  within  the  rural  setting  if  the  basic  problem  of 
educational  finance  is  to  be  solved. 


The  Need  in  Alberta 

While  many  of  the  problems  of  rural  education  are  quite  common 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States,  others  are  quite  different; 
furthermore,  some  provinces  and  states  have  gone  farther  than  others  in 
the  development  of  plans  designed  to  effect  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
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these  problems*.  Alberta  has  made  much  progress,  possibly  more  than  any 
other  province  in  Canada  or  many  of  the  states  in  the  United  States* 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  serious  problems  still  remain  unsolved 
and  that  these  problems  are  largely  financial  in  nature*. 

The  larger  units  of  administration  in  Alberta  had  made  possible 
the  placing  of  rural  education  on  a  much  stronger  financial  basis  and  the 
extention  of  educational  opportunities*  But  problems  still  remained. 

In  a  recent  study  (1958)  which  involved  interviews  with  school  superin¬ 
tendents  the  following  conclusion  appeared: 

None  of  the  senior  directors  interviewed  in  the  three  provinces 
in  the  western  zone  (Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  as  defined 
in  the  study)  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  structure  as  it  exists 
now  is  entirely  satisfactory*  5 

Xt  is  conceded  that,  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  a  system  of 
local  administration  of  education,  there  are  always  voices  raised  con¬ 
cerning  inadequacies ;  there  are  always  "prophets  of  doom*"  Xt  was  ever 
thus*  But  in  Alberta  there  are  voices  in  circles  outside  of  local  confines 
which  echo  the  need  for  a  careful  analysis  of  rural  educational  finance* 

The  Honourable  £*W*  Hinman,  Provincial  Treasurer,  recently 
(November,  1957)  stressed  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  problem  in 
the  following  manner: 

Rural  municipalities,  different  in  nature  from  our  cities,  cannot 
provide  their  people  with  comparable  services,  particularly  in 
education,  at  comparable  costs  *  *  *  •  The  grants  system  has  become 
complex  and  largely  conditional  and  has  failed  to  make  possible 
somewhat  similar  standards  of  service  throughout  the  province  at 
comparable  tax  rates. ^ 


A  few  years  earlier  another  official  of  the  provincial  government 
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publicly  defined  the  main  problem  of  rural  education  as  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  He  indicated  also  that  **in  very  many  cases  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  ty  increasing  the  local  taxes  because  the  taxable 
values  are  just  not  there. 

Two  very  important  aspects  of  the  general  problem  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  were  emphasized  recently  (March,  1958)  by  two  staff  members  of 
the  University  of  Alberta,  both  of  whom  are  experienced  educational 
administrators.  In  a  consideration  of  the  need  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  human  resources  of  Alberta  they  concluded: 

It  is  contended  that  the  system  whereby  education  is  financed 
is  the  strongest  single  agent  affecting  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  school.  ‘When  we  view  every  community  as  being  a  potential 
source  of  talents  we  seek,  then  the  contention  has  meaning.  A 
system  of  financing  schools  must  guarantee  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  for  the  quality  of  services  and  goods  required  by  the  job. 8 

In  pinpointing  the  critical  issue  in  educational  finance  the  same 
two  writers  stated: 

Unless  the  system  of  provincial  aid  takes  note  of  these  dis¬ 
crepancies  (financial  strength  and  total  need  for  services),  there 
are  but  two  alternatives  open  to  financially  weak  areas:  abandon 
the  basic  program  or  bear  an  excessive  burden  of  property  tax. 9 

These  statements  underline  the  need  for  adequate  educational 
services  throughout  Alberta  and  a  sharing  of  costs  that  responds 
readily  to  the  financial  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  local  units. 
This  is  essentially  the  problem  of  rural  education. 

Constant  reference  to  the  inadequacies  still  existing  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Alberta  are  made  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  The  following  comment  is  typical: 
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In  the  large  urban  schools  and  the  large  centralized  rural  high 
schools  the  teaching  staffs  consist  mainly  of  well- trained  teachers 
of  long  experience  who  have  become  specialists  in  their  fields  of 
instruction*  Naturally  the  teaching  results  achieved  by  these 
teachers  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  commendable*  In  the  smaller 
schools,  especially  the  non-standard-instruction  schools,  the 
teaching  results  have  been  quite  disappointing  •  0  •  •  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  small  schools  have  difficulty  in 
retaining  good  teachers,  hence  stabilized  instruction  in  them  is 
becoming  quite  rare*10 

The  implications  of  the  above  illustrations  suggest  the  need  for 
a  careful  examination  of  factors  affecting  educational  finance  in  rural 
Alberta,  a  study  which  cannot  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  general 
problem  of  municipal  finance;  neither  can  it  be  divorced  from  the  demo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  setting  within  which  it  operates* 


III.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

Geographical  delimitation*  Ideally,  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable  to  deal  with  the  problem  for  all  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
However,  because  of  the  differences  that  exist  among  provinces,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  availability  of  detailed  data,  the  study  was 
limited  to  rural  Alberta*  As  a  result,  all  findings  apply  specifi¬ 
cally  to  Alberta  and  only  indirectly  to  the  total  Canadian  pattern. 

Delimitation  of  the  educational  task*  Only  that  portion  of 
the  educational  task  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  public  school 
education  was  included  in  this  investigation*  Provision  for  univer¬ 
sity  and  other  post-school  training  has  always  presented  a  serious 
problem  in  rural  areas*  Students  living  in  or  near  urban  centres 
where  most  such  facilities  are  located  have  a  decided  advantage 
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over  rural  young  people.  Although  this  phase  of  the  problem  was 
recognized,  it  was  excluded  from  the  study,  as  was  the  financial 
problem  involved  in  providing  educational  services  for  handicapped 
children# 

Delimitation  as  to  financial  responsibility.  Despite  its 
importance,  no  treatment  was  given  in  the  study  to  the  question 
of  federal  financing  of  education#  Various  geographical,  economic, 
and  demographic  factors  have  caused  grave  inequities  in  educational 
opportunity  across  Canada#  However,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
keep  the  investigation  within  its  present  constitutional  setting# 

Delimitation  of  time-period#  Except  for  brief  treatment  of 
certain  historical  data,  the  study  was  concerned  with  the  quarter 
century  of  time  extending  from  1931  to  1956#  Some  consideration 

was  given  to  certain  pertinent  data  that  were  available  for  the 
years  1957  and  195  B* 

Delimitation  of  data#  Since  rather  detailed  data  were  avail¬ 
able  from  census  returns  and  departmental  reports,  these  constitute 
the  major  source  of  information  for  the  study#  The  data  selected 
were  those  which  contributed  directly  to  an  analysis  of  educational 
costs# 

IV#  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Since  data  for  this  study  were  gathered  from  several  different 
types  of  sources,  a  problem  was  encountered  with  reference  to  the 
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interrelationship  of  statistical  information.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  data  on  school  population  and  school  finances  as  found  in 
annual  reports  in  relation  to  population  figures  and  financial  data 
from  census  reports;  also,  some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  apply¬ 
ing  certain  economic  and  sociological  terms  to  the  concepts  used  in 
the  study.  In  adopting  specific  definitions  for  certain  terms 
efforts  were  made  to  insure  facility  in  comparing  data  without  dis¬ 
torting  unduly  the  generally  accepted  connotations  of  the  terms* 

Demographic  trends*  The  definition  of  demography  as  "the  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  and  description  of  population  aggregates,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  distribution,  vital  statistics,  age,  sex,  and  civil  status, 
either  at  a  given  time  or  over  time"  was  the  one  accepted  for  this 
study. H  ¥ith  very  slight  "stretching”  it  encompassed  all  sociolog¬ 
ical  trends  under  investigation.  This  avoided  the  use  of  the  term 
” sociological”  which  connotes  a  broader  coverage  than  that  included 
here®. 

Economic  trends.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  investigation 
was  concerned  with  social  as  well  as  economic  features  of  rural  life 
a  conception  of  economics  stressing  this  relationship  was  desirable. 
Economics  was  defined  as  "the  science  of  men’s  activities  in  get¬ 
ting  and  using  wealth,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  various  social  arrangements  that  have  been  developed  to 
further  the  production  and  use  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  forces  and 
controls  that  operate  within  the  economic  system.”*^ 

Economic  trends  as  developed  here  involved  a  consideration  of 
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•‘activities  in  getting  and  using  wealth”, “social  arrangements  that 
have  been  developed”,  and  “forces  and  controls  that  operate”  within 
the  rural  economic  system. 

The  educational  task#  It  is  relatively  simple  to  define  the 
educational  task  in  terms  of  the  ideals  of  modem  philosophies  of 
education.  But  such  an  ethereal  definition,  while  forming  a  wor¬ 
thy  goal  toward  which  to  strive,  is  not  subject  to  quantitative 

measurement,  and  so  would  not  have  met  the  needs  of  the  short  term 
evaluation  attempted  in  this  study.  The  reality  of  the  practical 
situation  necessitated  a  “setting  of  sights”  on  a  goal  that  was 
somewhat  removed  from  the  ideal.  For  purposes  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  the  task  of  rural  education  was  recognized  as  that  defined 
by  society  and  government,  through  an  interaction  of  economic, 
social,  and  other  forces  within  the  framework  of  a  basic  philosophy 
of  education  embracing  equity  in  educational  opportunity  as  a  goal. -**3 

It  was  assumed  that  education  in  Alberta  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  ideal  goal,  and  that  greater  progress  toward  the 
goal  has  been  made  in  urban  centres  than  in  rural  centres.  This  was 
accepted  as  a  basic  premise  for  the  study.  The  short  term  task  of 
rural  education  was  defined  as  that  of  raising  the  level  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  in  rural  areas  to  the  level  already  attained 
in  larger  urban  centres.  This  definition  made  possible  certain  com¬ 
parisons  and  contrasts  that  could  hardly  have  been  made  in  terms  of 
an  “ideal”  definition  of  the  task. 

The  educational  problem.  The  work  problem  has  been  interpreted 
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as  “the  perception  of  a  task  held  at  a  given  time  by  significant  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organization.**^  The  present  problem  in  rural  education  was 
perceived  not  primarily  as  one  of  interpreting  the  task  of  the  school 
in  terms  of  facilities,  services,  and  programs  of  studies,  but  one  of 
providing  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  to  move  toward  a  further  closing  of  the  gap  in  educational 
opportunity  between  rural  and  urban  Alberta.  This  interpretation  of 
the  problem  seemed  to  be  in  line  with  “the  perception  of  the  task” 
held  at  the  time  of  this  study  by  “significant  members”  of  local  and 
provincial  administrative  agencies. 

Educational  load.  There  is  no  single  and  commonly  accepted 
definition  of  educational  load;  rather,  it  is  a  multi-purpose  term 
that  can  be  expressed  in  various  ways  according  to  the  point  of  empha¬ 
sis  that  is  desired.  Perhaps  in  its  simplest  form  it  is  “the  relative 
number  of  children  who  must  be  given  an  education.  “3-5  This  stresses 
the  demographic  factor.  An  analysis  of  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  relation  to  the  labour  force  places  emphasis  on 
the  economic  load,  while  a  similar  analysis  in  relation  to  income 
expresses  the  financial  load. 

Since  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  a  concom¬ 
itant  of  several  factors  which  have  influenced  the  cost  of  rural 
education,  an  almost  all-inclusive  definition  was  required.  A.  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  above  definition  was  accepted.  Educational  load 
was  conceived  as  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  relative  to 
selected  demographic,  economic,  and  financial  factors.  This  made 
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possible  the  use  of  a  common  denominator  for  the  reduction  of  data 

to  meaningful  terms  which  could  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Ability  to  support  education.  Pupil  costs,  teachers*  sal¬ 
aries,  and  other  educational  expenditures  may  be  a  rough  indicator 
of  the  ability  of  an  administrative  unit  to  support  education^  on 
the  other  hand,  these  expenditures  may  indicate  effort  and  not  act¬ 
ual  ability.  By  very  great  effort  a  poor  unit  can  supply  high 
priced  services,  while  a  wealthy  unit  through  lack  of  effort  may 
provide  mediocre  services.  Valid  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  unit  or  units  under  study. ^ 

Ability  as  here  defined  arises  out  of  a  comparison  between 
the  wealth  of  rural  Alberta  and  the  number  of  children  that  must  be 
provided  an  education.  Since  the  property  tax  is  the  main  source 
of  local  revenue  for  rural  education,  farm  income  has  been  used  as 
a  measure  of  wealth.  Ability  to  pay  is  thus  influenced  by  two  var¬ 
iables. 

Rural  population.  The  census  classification  of  the  United 
States  includes  under  rural  population  "inhabitants  of  incorporated 
places  of  less  than  2,500  and  residents  in  the  open  country  of  unin¬ 
corporated  territory. 

In  Canada  the  classification  adopted  in  1951  and  used  for 
census  purposes  since  that  date  includes  under  rural  population 
"the  population  residing  outside  cities,  towns  and  villages  of 
1,000  or  more  whether  or  not  incorporated  and  exclusive  of  census 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Since  some  incorporated  places  of  more  than  1,000  residents 
are  included  within  school  divisions  in  Alberta,  a  difficulty  arose 
in  correlating  school  population  figures  with  census  figures*  As 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  adjust  the  school  population  data,  certain 
places  with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  and  forming  a  part  of 
rural  school  administrative  units  were  considered  as  rural*  This 
procedure  tended  slightly  to  inflate  both  rural  population  figures 
and  school  population  data*.  This  distortion,  however,  was  largely 
counteracted  by  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
living  in  census  metropolitan  areas  in  urban  census  data  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  while  their  children  are  included  in  the 
rural  school  population  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education* 

Places  up  to  2,500  in  population  have  certain  rural  char¬ 
acteristics,  particularly  in  aggregate  of  pupils,  available  course 
offerings,  and  instructional  services  within  the  school  system®  For 
these  reasons  and  because  of  the  administrative  uniformity  effected 
by  their  inclusion  in  school  divisions,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
definition  of  convenience0  adopted  here  is  not  too  unrealistic® 

Rural  non-farm  population.  All  persons  living  in  incorpor¬ 
ated  places  of  1,000  or  less,  and  all  persons  living  in  the  open 
country  on  tracts  of  land  not  definable  as  farms  are  categorized  as 
the  rural  non-farm  population  of  Alberta  in  this  study®  In  addition, 
the  population  of  a  few  places  with  more  than  1,000  residents,  and 
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mentioned  previously  under  the  definition  of  rural  population  was  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  rural  non-farm  population© ^ 

V©  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Data  on  population  changes,  number  and  size  of  farms,  farm 
income  and  expenditure,  and  farm  mechanization  were  drawn  from  cen¬ 
sus  returns  published  t?y  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa©  These 
reports  were  available  for  the  years  1931*  193&,  1941*  1946,  1951* 
and  1956. 

Annual  data  on  general  expenditures  for  education  and  other 
services,  school  enrolments,  taxation  assessment  figures,  provincial 
grants,  operational,  instructional,  conveyance,  and  capital  costs, 
along  with  debt  charges  and  debenture  purchases  were  available 
from  departmental  reports  of  the  Government  of  Alberta  and  from  fed¬ 
eral  government  statistics© 

General  data  on  school  reorganization,  types  of  units,  attend¬ 
ance  areas,  conveyance,  and  school  building  programs  were  drawn  from 
reports  and  published  materials© 

VI.  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Pertinent  historical  data  on  the  evolution  of  the  structure 
of  local  government  and  the  development  of  the  educational  system 
in  rural  Alberta  were  provided  as  a  framework  within  which  to  inter¬ 
pret  quantitative  data©  Brief  treatment  was  also  given  to  the  growth 
of  the  rural  tax  structure  and  provincial  grants  as  an  aid  for  the 
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interpretation  of  the  present  provincial-municipal  relationship* 

Statistical  and  descriptive  data  were  organized  under  the 
various  sub-problem  areas  mentioned  heretofore.  The  analysis  of 
sets  of  data  was  directed  toward  indicating  the  impact  of  each  trend 
upon  the  financial  structure  of  rural  education. 

For  purposes  of  cost  comparisons  it  was  necessary  to  select  a 
"base  year11  and  relate  succeeding  data  to  data  for  that  year.  This 
translated  actual  cost  changes  into  relative  changes. 

Finally,  all  findings  were  assessed,  interpreted  and  coordin¬ 
ated  so  as  to  indicate  the  effects  of  the  convergence  of  the  several 
trends  upon  the  general  problem  of  financing  an  adequate  educational 
program  in  rural  Alberta. 

VII.  OUTLINE  OF  PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  change  upon  the  financing  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  rural  Alberta  could  not  be  divorced  entirely  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  educational  finance  for  the  province;  neither  could 
it  be  divorced  from  the  administrative  and  financial  framework  which 
has  developed  in  the  past,  or  from  the  general  pattern  of  municipal 
services,  of  which  education  is  a  part. 

Chapter  II  provides  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  rural  munic¬ 
ipal  and  school  administration  units  in  Alberta,  together  with  brief 
treatment  of  the  rural  tax  base  and  an  analysis  of  the  development  of 
provincial  aid.  Since  wide  variations  exist  in  administrative  and 
financial  structures  at  the  local  level  among  the  Canadian  provinces. 
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this  treatment  will  lend  meaning  to  analyses  included  in  later  chapters 

Chapter  III  treats  the  nature  and  extent  of  general  population 
and  school  population  trends,  as  well  as  shifts  in  the  number  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  labour  force*  These  trends  are  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  their  impact  upon  the  educational  load  and  upon  the  needs 
of  education® 

Chapter  IV  analyses  the  development  of  farm  mechanization  and 
its  effect  upon  farm  size,  pattern  of  residence,  and  land  usage:  it 
interprets  the  impact  of  the  change  upon  educational  services  and 
needs* 

Chapter  V  evaluates  the  buoyancy  of  the  farm  economy  of  Alberta 
in  terms  of  production,  prices,  and  income.  General  trends  and  peri¬ 
odical  fluctuations  are  analyzed  in  the  light  of  their  impact  upon 
the  financing  of  education. 

Chapter  VI  gives  a  brief  treatment  of  provincial  and  local 
financing  of  education  in  Alberta;  this  provides  comparative  data 
for  an  analysis  of  the  financing  of  rural  education. 

Chapter  VII  provides  an  analysis  of  trends  in  revenue  and  expen¬ 
ditures  of  municipal  districts  and  of  rural  school  divisions  (counties) 
according  to  their  distribution  among  various  services  and  among  the 
major  areas  of  school  costs. 

Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  changing  needs  of  education  and 
provides  an  analysis  of  school  accommodations,  availability  of  courses 
and  of  instructional  personnel  at  the  high  school  level  in  rural 


Alberta 
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Chapter  IX  focuses  attention  upon  the  financial  impact  of  the 
demographic,  economic,  and  financial  trends  which  were  analyzed  in 
earlier  chapters,  and  projects  these  trends  into  the  future  so  as  to 
show  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  expenditures  for  education  in 
rural  Alberta  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Chapter  X  provides  a  summary  of  findings,  conclusions  arrived 
at,  and  suggested  areas  for  further  research. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RURAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ALBERTA 


Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  What  has  been 
the  developmental  pattern  of  rural  local  government  in  Alberta? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1.  the  development  of  adequate  municipal  districts; 

2.  the  development  of  adequate  units  of  school  administration; 

3*  the  process  of  uniting  school  and  other  municipal  functions 

4o  the  support  of  rural  municipal  functions; 

5.  the  financing  of  rural  education; 

6*  the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  rural  education* 

I.  RURAL  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 
The  Pre-Natal  Years 

The  territory  which  now  comprises  the  Province  of  Alberta  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Hudson *s  Bay  Company.  In  1870 
this  tract  of  land  was  purchased  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories. ^ 

In  1875  the  Northwest  Territories  Act  was  passed.  It  provided 
for  the  government  of  the  area  by  ordinances  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members.  Among 


21 


the  powers  delegated  to  the  Council  was  that  of  framing  ordinances 

for  the  establishment  of  municipalities.  Such  municipalities  as 

might  be  set  up  were  to  be  granted  full  power  of  taxation  for  local 

purposes.  The  territorial  department  of  public  works  was  to  admin- 

2 

ister  municipal  affairs.  The  "full  power  of  taxation  clause n  dis¬ 
couraged  the  formation  of  municipalities,  the  word  ’’tax11  having  been 

3 

even  more  odious  than  it  is  today. 

However,  as  the  population  was  augmented  by  a  considerable 
influx  of  settlers  from  Ontario,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
for  municipal  government,  as  well  as  for  some  voice  on  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  Council.^  Eventually  the  Dominion  government  made 

provision  for  elected  representatives  on  the  Council.^  The  elected 

6 

members  strongly  championed  the  cause  of  local  self-government. 

In  1883  an  ordinance  of  the  Council  provided  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  single  township  rural  municipalities  and  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  from  the  department  of  municipal  affairs  to  deal 

7 

with  applications  for  incorporation.  Governmental  agencies  soon 
learned  that  a  superimposed  structure  of  local  government  modelled 
on  the  pattern  in  Ontario  would  not  function  well  in  the  broad  expan¬ 
ses  of  the  prairies  where  development  was  still  in  the  pioneer  stage. 
The  ordinance  was  unrealistic  as  it  provided  for: 

a  system  of  local  government  for  the  rural  areas  which  was 
too  elaborate  and  too  expensive  for  the  stage  of  the  coun¬ 
try^  development  and  no  additional  municipalities  were 

organized. 8 

Black  in  indicating  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  those  who  drafted 
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the  legislation  commented: 

It  was  another  attempt  to  transplant  Ontario  institutions, 
at  least  in  part,  into  a  more  sparsely  settled  territory 
where  local  conditions  differed  greatly  from  those  in  older 

Canada *9 

The  problems  growing  out  of  the  vast  distances  of  the  prairies 
and  the  system  of  landholding  which  necessitated  widely  scattered 
homesteads  were  difficult  indeed *  Municipal  development  moved  but 
slowly*  The  government,  recognizing  the  need  for  some  form  of  local 
organization  to  look  after  road  improvement  and  fire  protection, 
devised  a  system  of  special  districts*  An  ordinance  passed  in  1887 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  statute  labour  and  fire  districts 
in  territorial  areas  not  organized  as  rural  municipalities*  An 
overseer  elected  by  the  residents  of  occupied  land  was  placed  in 
charge  of  each  such  district*  These  were  one  township  units. 

In  1896  the  organization  of  statute  labour  districts  was 
made  compulsory  and  the  name  was  changed  to  n local  improvement 
districts. ^ 

A  major  step  forward  was  taken  in  1897  when  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Northwest  Territories  won  the  rights  of  responsible  govern- 
12 

ment*  This  meant  a  democratically  elected  assembly  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  cabinet*  Local  participation  was  provided  by  committees 
which  administered  the  local  improvement  districts*  Again,  it  was 
found  that  the  administrative  area  was  too  small,  and,  as  a  result,  all 

improvement  districts  were  in  1903  reorganized  into  units  of  four 
13 

townships  each.  Each  township  was  represented  by  an  elected  coun- 
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cillor  at  such  time  as  the  improvement  district  requested  municipal 
status*  The  local  council  had  oversight  over  statute  labour  and 
administered  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  allocated  to  its  districts <,^ 

Alberta  is  Born 

By  1905  immigration  to  the  Northwest  Territories  had  increased 

the  population  to  the  extent  that  the  Dominion  government  saw  fit  to 

15 

create  two  new  provinces,  one  of  which  was  Alberta*  It  should  be 
observed  that  when  Alberta  became  a  province  the  problem  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  adequate  rural  administrative  units  was  still  far  from 

,  ,  16 

solved. 

The  Formative  Years 

No  basic  policy  in  local  administrative  machinery  was  developed 

17 

during  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  n ex/  province. 

However,  in  1912  a  minister  of  municipal  affairs  was  appointed  and  the 

problem  of  municipal  government  was  attacked  in  earnest*  The  rural 

areas  of  the  province  were  divided  into  larger  local  improvement  dis- 

18 

tricts,  each  including  about  nine  of  the  former  townships.  Provision 

was  ras.de  for  the  conversion  of  these  districts  into  rural  municipalities 

(later  to  be  known  as  municipal  districts)  as  soon  as  the  population 

19 

reached  three  hundred  twenty  four. 

The  rural  municipalities  had  an  elected  council  which  carried 
on  local  government  functions;  however,  the  local  improvement  dis¬ 
tricts  were  administered  through  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  did  not  form  a  part  of  munic- 
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ipal  districts  for  purposes  of  local  government;  each  had  its  own  elec¬ 
ted  council. 

No  major  changes  took  place  either  in  the  size  of  local  admin¬ 
istrative  units  or  in  the  structure  of  local  government  machinery 
during  the  next  thirty  years.  However,  a  large  number  of  local  improve¬ 
ment  districts  achieved  municipal  district  status,  while  a  number  were 
21 

dissolved, 

II,  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  IN  RURAL  ALBERTA 

Rural  Education  in  its  Infancy 

The  first  schools  in  the  territory  which  later  became  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Alberta  were  operated  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  for  the 

benefit  of  Metis  children.  Some  of  these  M temporary”  schools  existed 

22 

as  early  as  the  1840* s,~~ 

It  appears  quite  definite  from  historical  research  that  Father 
Lacombe  established  the  first  ’’permanent”  school  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Edmonton  in  1862,  During  the  next  few  years  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  such  mission  schools  were  established  by  Pro- 

23 

testant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

In  1870  when  the  government  of  Rupert* s  Land  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  was  transferred  from  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Manitoba  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  new  region  as  well,  A  council  comprised  chiefly  of  residents 
of  Manitoba  was  appointed  to  advise  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  council  members,  together  with  the  serious 
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obstacles  of  distance  and  lack  of  facilities  for  communication,  guar¬ 
anteed  little  interference  in  the  control  of  education  that  had  been 

2/ 

enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years  by  church  groups.  * 

An  educational  clause  in  the  Northwest  Territories  Act  of 
1375  made  provision  for  separate  schools,  thus  lending  support  to 
the  type  of  school  system  set  up  in  Ontario.  The  clause,  however,  was 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  fact  that  no  machinery  was  created  either 
for  the  establishment  of  or  the  support  of  such  schools.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  devise  machinery  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  support  of  separate  schools  under  the  pattern  of  settlement 

25 

that  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  sparsity  factor  thus  early  became 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  widespread  problems  of  rural  education 
in  the  Canadian  prairies. 

The  Northwest  Territories  Act  of  1884  made  provision  for  a 
territorial  council  which  had  the  power  to  pass  school  ordinances. 
Thus,  the  source  of  local  government  was  placed  nearer  to  those  being 
governed.  These  provisions  meant  more  control  from  formally  con- 

26 

stituted  government  agencies  and  less  control  by  religious  groups. 

The  authority  to  organize  new  school  districts  was  placed  with 
the  newly  appointed  Territorial  Council.  As  soon  as  there  were  ten 
children  of  school  age  in  any  settlement  which  petitioned  for  a 
school,  authority  could  be  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
or  separate  school.  A  degree  of  financial  assistance  was  given  by 
the  federal  government;  however,  most  of  the  money  for  the  support  of 
a  local  school  was  raised  through  a  levy  on  the  rateable  property  in 
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27 

the  school  district. 

28 

Four  school  districts  were  set  up  in  1884«  This  is  of  signif¬ 
icance  since  it  indicates  that  the  first  local  administrative  units 
in  the  territories  were  for  school  purposes. 

Beginning  in  1885  a  standing  committee  on  education  was  appointed 
at  every  session  of  the  council.  In  addition,  a  board  of  education  was 

set  up  for  ‘‘the  control  and  management  of  educational  interests  in  the 

29 

Northwest  Territories.”  The  board  was  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  members  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  as 
30 

chairman.  This  was  very  similar  to  the  system  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration  which  prevailed  in  Quebec.  For  a  few  years  it  seemed  as  if 
this  was  to  be  the  accepted  pattern  of  development  for  the  territories. 
However,  the  great  influx  of  settlers  from  Ontario  caused  a  swing  toward 

the  system  that  prevailed  in  that  province.  The  ordinance  of  1892 

31 

confirmed  the  permanent  pattern  of  development. 

The  problem  of  too  few  pupils  within  a  local  school  district 
led  to  financial  difficulties.  Even  though  teachers  were  grossly  under¬ 
paid,  costs  of  instruction  per  pupil  were  relatively  high  for  a  very 

meagre  educational  fare.  Early  efforts  to  counteract  the  problem  of 

32 

” scatter”  were  not  too  successful.  Although  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  school  districts,  there  was 
but  little  enthusiasm  among  the  pioneers  for  such  an  arrangement; 
rather  there  was  a  tendency  to  press  demands  for  smaller  districts, 
particularly  in  areas  where  the  density  of  population  had  made  neces¬ 
sary  a  consideration  of  additional  classroom  space. ^3  Distance  from 
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school  was  of  great  concern  to  parents0  It  still  is  today® 

The  trend  away  from  consolidation  was  partially  counteracted 
in  1901  when  a  provision  was  made  (by  school  ordinance)  empowering 
trustees  to  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of  children  within  the  bounds 

3/ 

of  a  school  district.  However,  the  people  concerned  had  not  yet 
developed  a  working  concept  of  school  conveyance  and  very  little  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  either  in  the  way  of  enlarged  districts  or  of  the  con- 

35 

solidation  of  existing  districts. 

Years  of  Evolution 

At  the  time  of  its  creation  (September,  1905)  the  Province  of 
Alberta  was  not  called  upon  to  create  a  school  system.  Under  the 
various  territorial  ordinances  previously  mentioned,  the  organization 
of  school  administrative  units  had  progressed  to  the  extent  of  602 
organized  school  districts.  Few  changes  were  made  in  the  structural 
machinery,  but  authority  was  transferred  to  a  department  of  education 
under  a  responsible  minister. 

The  Minister  of  Education  had  among  his  duties  "the  creation 
of  new  school  districts,  to  alter  existing  boundaries,  to  arrange  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  promotion  of  pupils.1*  School  boards  were  authorized  to 
"erect  new  schools,  issue  debentures  as  security  for  loans,  to  levy 

and  collect  taxes,  to  engage  teachers,  and  generally  to  manage  the 
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affairs  of  school  districts.”  This  was  in  line  with  the  "interna” 

and  "externa”  functions  of  school  authorities  as  perceived  by  Ryerson 
38 

in  Upper  Canada. 
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Much  of  the  work  of  both  provincial  and  local  education  author¬ 
ities  during  the  early  years  was  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  new  districts#  Although  the  initative  rested  with  the  local 
residents,  a  new  district  could  not  be  formed  until  its  boundaries 
were  approved  by  the  department  of  education#  The  basic  requirements 

were  eight  or  more  children  of  school  age  and  four  or  more  resident 

39 

ratepayers  within  the  proposed  district* 

It  might  be  assumed  that  with  the  final  authority  for  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  school  and  municipal  districts  resting  with  the  central 
authority  that  there  would  be  considerable  uniformity,  but  such  was  not 
the  case*  The  growth  of  municipal  districts  was  quite  independent  of 
school  district  development#  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  school  district 
to  contain  parts  of  two  or  more  municipal  or  local  improvement  dis¬ 
tricts*  The  overlapping  of  boundaries  thus  began  with  the  creation 
of  the  very  first  local  administrative  units# 

Few  extensive  changes  took  place  in  the  administration  of  rural 
education  during  Alberta* s  first  quarter-century  as  a  province#  However, 
the  number  of  small  school  districts  increased  rapidly  to  reach  over 
3>200  by  1921#^  The  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of 
a  school  system  comprised  of  many  small  units  were  numerous  indeed* 

Since  there  was  little  or  no  diversification  of  crops  within  a  small 
school  district,  a  crop  failure  was  a  real  disaster#  In  addition,  land 
values  varied  widely  from  district  to  district,  as  did  total  assessment 
and  tax  burdens*^ 

It  was  evident  long  before  the  depression  years  that  all  was 
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not  Well  with  the  system  of  school  administration  in  rural  Alberta. 
During  the  1920 fs  some  progress  was  made  with  the  organization  of 
consolidated  school  districts,  but  this  did  but  little  to  improve  the 
situation.  Although  larger  than  the  small  school  district,  the  con¬ 
solidated  district  was  still  too  small  to  improve  appreciably  school 
finance.  And  consolidation,  being  entirely  voluntary,  moved  very 
slowly. 

In  a  few  instances  the  development  of  rural  high  school  facil¬ 
ities  made  advanced  instruction  available  to  considerable  numbers  of 
rural  students,  but  this  was  a  very  small  step  toward  a  solution  to 
the  major  problems  plaguing  rural  education. 

Years  of  Revolution 

In  1936  the  legislature  of  Alberta  authorized  the  Department 
of  Education  to  adopt  a  policy  of  combining  numbers  of  small  school 
districts  to  form  larger  units  to  be  known  as  divisions.  This  policy 
revolutionized  the  administrative  machinery  of  rural  education.  The 
intent  of  the  legislation  was  clear  and  decisive.  The  new  plan  was 
explained  to  the  public  and  possible  boundaries  were  discussed,  but 
no  plebiscites  were  held  to  assess  public  opinion.  The  divisions  were 
established  by  ministerial  orders.  Eleven  divisions  were  formed  in 
1936;^  by  1941  the  number  had  risen  to  fifty. ^ 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  rapidity  with  which  reorgan¬ 
ization  was  carried  out.  The  need  was  urgent.  Many  small  districts 
in  drought  stricken  areas  were  bankrupt  and  many  others  were  having 
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serious  financial  problems*  Furthermore,  two  former  experiences 
with  larger  units  of  administration  had  indicated  the  advantages  of 
reorganization.^ 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  permit  a  choice  of  the  school 
division  in  which  a  school  district  would  be  included,  because  of 

i  / 

the  need  to  maintain  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of  divisions*4 

However,  care  was  taken  when  fixing  boundaries  to  include  a  number  of 

47 

school  districts  comprising  a  M geo graphical  unit*” 

The  legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of  school 

divisions  applied  only  to  rural  school  districts,  but  provision  was 

made  for  the  inclusion  of  town,  village,  consolidated,  and  separate 

school  districts  upon  request*  Once  a  division  was  erected  its  board 

could  negotiate  with  other  local  boards  within  its  bounds  regarding 

inclusion  agreements*”  Thus  a  division  ordinarily  included  forty  or 
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more  rural  districts,  plus  a  few  towns  and  village s* 

The  erection  of  a  school  division  did  not  necessarily  imply 
an  actual  consolidation  of  school  plants;  rather,  it  implied  finan¬ 
cial  consolidation  and  a  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  local 
board  of  trustees  to  the  board  of  the  enlarged  unit.  However,  the  new 
arrangement  definitely  encouraged  consolidation  through  opening  up  an 
avenue  of  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  local  districts. 

The  local  districts  comprising  a  division  were  grouped  into 
three  to  five  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  elected  a  trustee  to  the 
divisional  board.  Educational  services  were  administered  from  a 
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central  office  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  board — the  superintendent 

50 

(provincially  appointed)  and  secretary- treasurer.  From  the  first,  the 

divisional  boards  were  quite  independent  of  municipal  councils,  having 
been  made  fiscally  independent  through  legislation  permitting  them  to 
requisition  councils  for  sums  sufficient  to  meet  their  annual  budgets,, 
This  situation  resulted  from  the  view  that  education  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  placed  in  a  preferred  position.  Only  recently  has 
this  relationship  been  questioned.  It  has  now  become  a  rather  important 
aspect  of  the  whole  question  of  rural  municipal  finance. 

III.  TOWARD  A  UNION  OF  RURAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

While  the  small  school  districts  were  undergoing  trying  times 
in  the  30* s  a  similar  struggle  was  taking  place  within  many  munic¬ 
ipal  districts.  Hard  hit  by  drought  and  loss  of  markets,  some  of 
them  succumbed.  In  their  places  special  municipal  areas  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  were  set  up.  The  situation 
clearly  indicated  the  need  for  reorganization  on  the  basis  of  larger 
municipal  units* ^ 

The  organization  of  school  divisions  pointed  the  way  for 
municipal  reorganization.  This  provided  the  seed  that  later  was  to 
produce  a  union  of  school  and  municipal  functions  in  the  county 
system. 

Municipal  Reorganization 

The  municipal  districts  in  Alberta  which  prior  to  1936  had 
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been  several  times  larger  than  the  small  school  districts,  were  sev¬ 
eral  times  smaller  than  the  new  divisions*  Furthermore,  the  large 
school  units  soon  proved  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  small  units 
had  been*  These  facts  were  not  overlooked  by  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  which  was  struggling  with  the  problems  of  municipal  finance* 

Finally,  in  1941  legislation  was  enacted  which  provided  for 
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larger  municipal  districts®  The  legislation  was  not  compulsory  as 
that  for  school  reorganization  had  been,  no  doubt  because  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  1941  was  somewhat  less  acute*  Nevertheless,  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  and  the  creation  of  the  new  moved  rapidly.  In  the  short 
space  of  three  years  reorganization  was  practically  complete  (inclu¬ 
ding  the  reorganization  of  local  improvement  districts).  The  number 
of  municipalities  was  thus  reduced  from  143  in  1942  to  60  in  1944? 

53 

with  42  being  large  districts  and  the  balance  comparatively  small  ones. 

The  new  municipal  districts  were  organized  into  wards,  from 
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each  of  which  one  councillor  was  elected*  The  only  remnant  of  the 
old  organization  that  remained  was  the  transfer  of  many  former  secre¬ 
tary-treasurers  to  the  office  staffs  of  the  new  units®  Administrative 

offices  were  usually  set  up  in  a  town  or  village  that  was  centrally 
55 

located. 

Although  the  trend  in  both  municipal  and  school  organization 
was  toward  larger  units  of  administration,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  synchronize  the  two  changes  or  to  provide  for  co-terminous  boundaries. 
Five  years  elapsed  between  the  legislation  providing  for  school  divisions 
and  that  providing  for  enlarged  municipal  districts;  and,  when  the  latter 
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were  erected,  township  and  range  lines  often  defined  the  boundaries® 
Thus  there  still  remained  the  problem  of  overlapping  boundaries  among 
the  various  units  of  local  administration*  This  led  to  confusion  in 
the  allocation  of  financial  responsibility  for  local  services.  As 
early  as  1946  legislation  was  enacted  which  ma.de  provision  for  a 
non-voting  member  from  each  local  body  (school  board  and  municipal 
council)  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  other  and  to  participate  in 
pertinent  discussions.^  This  improved  relations  somewhat  but  did 
little  to  solve  the  basic  problems. 

Permissive  Union 

Problem  solving  had  been  the  keynote  of  administrative  changes 
in  Alberta  from  the  time  of  its  birth  as  a  province.  The  solutions 
to  some  problems  had  created  new  problems.  Some  of  them  were  major 
problems.  But  Alberta  had  never  become  reconciled  to  living  perman¬ 
ently  with  problems  by  accepting  them  as  inevitable.  As  a  result, 
more  changes  have  taken  place  here  than  in  any  other  province  with 
respect  to  municipal  reorganization  and  greater  progress  has  been 
ms.de  o 

As  a  result  of  serious  probings  for  a  solution  to  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  local  government,  the  idea  of  the  Alberta  county 
was  conceived.  It  differed  from  the  county  system  in  any  other  pro¬ 
vince  in  Canada  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  purported  to  combine 

57 

all  local  services  in  rural  areas  under  single  councils. 

The  County  Act  was  passed  in  1950.  It  provided  permissive 
legislation  whereby  counties  could  be  created  by  the  Lieutenant 
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Governor  in  Council  upon  receipt  of  a  resolution  from  the  board  of  a 
school  division  or  from  a  municipal  council  comprising  a  major  portion 
of  the  area  included  in  the  contemplated  reorganization.5  The  legis¬ 
lation  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  major  committees,  namely, 

59 

a  municipal  committee,  a  school  committee,  and  a  health  committee. 
Certain  provisions  for  the  co-opting  of  additional  members  to  commit¬ 
tees  were  included  in  the  new  act,  but  all  major  decisions  and  com¬ 
plete  administrative  and  financial  responsibility  were  placed  with 
the  council  (made  up  of  not  more  than  eleven  councillors  elected,  one 
each,  from  electoral  divisions).^ 

County  organization,  being  of  an  experimental  nature,  was  lim¬ 
ited  initially  to  four  units.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  calling 
of  a  plebiscite  after  four  years  of  operation  to  determine  if  the 
electors  concerned  wished  to  retain  county  status  or  revert  to  their 
previous  form  of  local  government.  In  spite  of  the  controversy  that 
had  raged  prior  to  and  during  the  passage  of  the  act,  there  was  no 
delay  in  the  setting  up  of  counties.  The  first  two  were  established 
in  1951,  and  by  1958  ten  such  units  were  in  existence. In  no  instance 
has  a  county  been  voted  out  of  existence.  This  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  the  county  system  provided  an  "open  sesame”  to 
financial  bliss  for  rural  municipalities,  but  it  does  mean  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  success  for  the  county  form  of  local  administration. 

The  complex  problems  arising  out  of  the  ox^er lapping  of  the 
boundaries  of  various  types  of  local  administrative  units  have  been 
noted  earlier.  These  same  problems  rose  up  to  plague  local 
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administrators  interested  in  county  development.  Finally,  in  1953 

a  commission  was  appointed  to  lay  out  boundaries  common  to  school 

divisions  and  municipal  districts.  The  reallocation  of  boundaries 

which  was  completed  in  1955  removed  most  of  the  confusion  resulting 

from  overlapping  boundaries*  The  work  of  the  Goteminous  Boundary 

Commission  prepared  the  way  for  future  county  development.  The 

present  indications  are  that  the  county  may  eventually  become  the 

63 

unit  of  rural  local  government  throughout  Alberta. 

IV.  THE  RURAL  TAX  BASE 

During  the  period  that  local  units  of  administration  were 
being  created,  the  need  for  more  and  better  local  services  was 
acute.  This  was  particularly  true  of  schools,  roads  and  bridges. 

The  province,  suffering  from  insufficient  revenue,  was  anxious  to 
turn  over  these  responsibilities  to  the  local  residents;  thus  the 
urgency  for  transforming  local  improvement  districts  into  full- 
fledged  municipal  districts.  However,  the  local  people  early  recog¬ 
nized  the  ” sugar  coating”  covering  the  ”bitter  pill  of  increased 
taxes”  and  stoutly  resisted  Administrative  responsibility  was 
opposed  because  of  implied  financial  responsibility.  The  proper 
relationship  between  the  two  has  been  a  source  of  continuing  pro¬ 
blems  in  provincial-municipal  relationships. 

The  Land  Tax 


The  tax  on  land,  the  major  source  of  revenue  of  rural  munici¬ 
palities,  was  instituted  at  a  time  when  the  population  of  Alberta  was 
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predominantly  rural  and  the  economy  was  largely  agricultural*  At 
that  time  land  was  a  reasonably  reliable  index  of  ability  to  pay;  also, 
the  land  tax  was  easily  administered  and  collected.  The  provincial 
government  could  more  readily  administer  newer  forms  of  taxes  on  more 
intangible  forms  of  wealth  than  could  the  local  agencies  of  administra¬ 
tion.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  the  tax  base  for  the 
municipalities  should  be  a  levy  on  land. 

Through  the  years  there  has  been  but  slight  broadening  of  the 
tax  base  in  rural  Alberta.  Farmers  became  accustomed  to  land  as  the 
yardstick  of  ability  to  pay  taxes  and  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
inclusion  of  buildings  and  improvements  as  assessable  property.  During 
the  land  boom  period  of  the  early  1900® s  there  was  little  cause  for 
anxiety0  Land  assessments  moved  steadily  upward  and  the  mill  rate 
limit  was  removed  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  increased  services. 

But  farmers  were  prosperous  and  could  afford  to  pay.  The  most  buoy- 

65 

ant  sector  of  Alberta *s  economy  was  agriculture. 

Then  came  the  depression  days  of  the  1920*3.  Many  farmers 

were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  particularly  in  areas  that  had  been 

hard  hit  by  drought.  Some  municipalities  were  forced  into  bankruptcy 

and  reverted  in  status  to  special  districts  under  the  supervision  of 

66 

the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  a  result  of  legislation  passed 
in  1916  towns  and  villages  were  permitted  to  levy  taxes  on  buildings 
and  improvements  and  to  initiate  a  business  tax©^  This  broadened  tax 
base  stabilized  revenues  and  did  much  to  strengthen  urban  municipal 
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finance.  But  there  was  no  corresponding  change  in  the  tax  base  in 
rural  areas,  and,  consequently,  no  increase  in  revenue  stability. 
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The  increasing  demand  for  most  agricultural  products  during 
and  immediately  following  World  War  II,  accompanied  by  high  prices, 
placed  Alberta  farmers  in  a  much  better  position  to  meet  their  tax 
obligations.  Farm  assessments  again  increased  rapidly  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  more  and  better  local  services.  These  new  obli¬ 
gations  had  to  be  met  at  the  local  level  largely  out  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  producing  ability  of  the  narrow  land  tax  base. 

The  Tax  Load 

Meanwhile  Alberta  had  been  undergoing  a  metamorphosis:  she 

was  rapidly  changing  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy. 

This  meant  a  rural  to  urban  shift  in  population  and  a  decrease  in  the 

relative  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  provincial  economy;  also, 

68 

as  industrialization  developed,  self-sufficiency  waned.  Special¬ 
ization,  mass  production,  technological  advances,  and  concentration 
of  industries  in  urban  centres  were  impinged  on  an  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  And  urbanization  was  not  the  only  result.  Farming  itself  was 

69 

transformed  from  a  !,way  of  life”  to  the  realms  of  big  business. 

Problems  of  local  government  increased  both  in  degree  and  in 
kind.  There  were  pressing  demands  made  of  education  and  other 
services  already  in  existence,  and  new  demands  were  made.  The  decline 
in  individual  self-sufficiency  caused  the  citizens  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  institution  of  government  for  protection  against  new 
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forces  that  could  not  be  individually  resisted*  Government,  even  at 
the  local  level,  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  primarily  as  a  supplier  of 
a  few  essential  services.  The  new  demands  were  centred  largely  in 
the  sphere  of  health  and  welfare.  But  along  with  the  expansion  of 
old  services  and  the  creation  of  new  ones,  there  were  no  additional 
sources  of  revenue  made  available  to  rural  municipalities. 

Inadequacy  of  the  Land  Tax 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  land  is  no  longer  a  reliable 
yardstick  of  ability  to  pay  taxes.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  such  a  statement.  Land  owners  as  a  class  and  building 
owners  as  a  class,  although  at  one  time  almost  identical,  gradually 
diverged.  In  the  early  days  when  grain  farming  was  all-important  in 
Alberta,  acreage  was  a  reasonable  measure  for  assessed  valuation. 

With  the  change  to  other  types  of  farming,  particularly  dairying,  hog 
production,  and  mixed  farming  operations,  emphasis  was  shifted  from 
extent  of  acreage.  Portions  of  formerly  high  assessed  land  became 
low  assessed  pasture  land,  while  ability  to  pay  may  have  actually  inc¬ 
reased.  Also,  many  farms  of  small  acreage  had  well  constructed  and 
well  equipped  buildings.  The  owners  enjoyed  a  very  modest  land  tax 
levy,  while  their  off-the-farm  earnings  greatly  enhanced  their  ability 
to  pay.  However,  the  assessment  of  farm  buildings  and  improvements  has 
remained  unpopular  with  farmers. 

As  early  as  1936  a  Saskatchewan  commission  of  inquiry  presented 
findings  to  support  a  broadening  of  the  rural  tax  base; 
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The  Commission  believes  that  buildings  and  improvements 
should  be  assessed  at  100  per  cent  value. . .  .Exclusion  of  the 
value  of  buildings  or  improvements  from  assessment  represents 
a  departure  from  the  theory  under  lying  the  ad  valorem  taxation 
of  property.  By  excluding  almost  entirely  the  value  of  buildings 
and  improvements  from  the  assessment  base  in  rural  municipalities 
...the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  thrust  inordinately  upon  land 
owners.  This  has  reduced  the  desirability  of  investment  in  land, 
and  the  security  of  tenure  of  land  holders.  Assessment  of  build¬ 
ings  at  100  per  cent  of  fair,  actual  value  could  remove  the  present 
tax  discrimination  against  the  land  owner,  a  factor  that  has 
driven  thousands  of  parcels  of  land  into  tax  sales  and  the  hands 
of  municipalities  and  further  narrowed  the  tax  base. 70 

Goldenberg  in  his  report  on  provincial- municipal  relations  in 

British  Columbia  indicated  that 

land  has  proved  to  be  an  unstable  basis  for  taxation  since  it 
is  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  inflation  and  deflation  and  that, 
while  the  argument  that  the  exemptions  of  improvements  stim¬ 
ulates  building  and  penalizes  the  land  speculator  may  have  merit 
in  the  period  of  early  development  of  a  community,  it  is  not  as 
applicable  to  the  later  period  when  the  community  has  been  dev¬ 
eloped.  The  results. . .were  to  restrict  taxation  to  a  narrow  and 
unstable  base  which  could  not  satisfy  the  requirements  in  the 
developed  stage  of  community  growth,  and  to  subsidize  the  holders 
of  large  improved  properties  whose  properties  require  extensive 
municipal  services  and  who  in  most  instances  have  greater  tax 
paying  capacity  than  the  owners  of  small  properties  and  vacant 
land s. 71 

Goldenberg  suggested  a  75  per  cent  assessment  of  buildings 
and  improvements,  but  added  that  such  inclusion  would  serve  to  redis¬ 
tribute  the  tax  burden  rather  than  increase  appreciably  the  current 
revenue  from  taxation. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  which  has  tended  to  increase  the 
tax  burden  on  assessable  land.  Several  kinds  of  property  are  com¬ 
pletely  exempt  from  taxation,  including  churches,  schools,  proper¬ 
ties  of  charitable  institutions,  and  certain  federal  and  provincial 
government  properties.  Exemptions  such  as  these  become  steadily  more 
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valuable  to  their  owners  as  the  costs  of  local  government  push  the 
tax  rate  and  assessment  upward;  or,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local 
taxpayers,  these  exemptions  become  steadily  more  expensive » 

Land  Taxation  Assessments 

During  the  years  that  municipal  authorities  were  raising  a  major 
portion  of  their  revenue  from  the  land  tax  with  little  aid  from  the 
provincial  government,  and  when  such  aid  was  not  based  on  property 
assessment,  the  need  for  a  province-wide  equalization  of  assessment 
was  not  readily  apparent.  However,  as  early  as  1918,  because  of  inade¬ 
quacies  in  local  assessment  procedures,  and  more  particularly  because 

of  the  existence  of  a  provincial  land  tax,  a  provincial  director  of 

72 

assessments  was  appointed. 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Judge  Commission  on 
Taxation  (1948),  the  province  made  assessment  services  available  to  the 
municipalities  and  agreed  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  the  services. 
Participation  was  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  so  did  not  become  province- 
wide.73 

At  present  the  director  of  assessments  is  assisted  by  inspectors 
in  the  establishment  of  equalized  assessments  for  all  municipalities. 
The  assessment  on  an;/  parcel  of  land  can  be  cancelled  and  a  new  one 
made.  The  secretary-treasurer  of  each  municipality  submits  an  assess¬ 
ment  roll  annually  to  the  director,  who  compares  all  such  rolls  so 
that  the  assessment  of  rateable  property  in  all  districts  will  be 
’•fair  and  equitable”  as  between  one  another.  The  approved  evaluation 
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becomes  the  equalized  assessment  to  be  used  for  determining  the  land 
tax  for  each  taxpayer*  This  assessment  is  also  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  all  provincial  grants  that  are  based  on  property  valu¬ 
ations* 

Although  this  concerted  action  has  been  instrumental  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  assessment  throughout  Alberta, 
there  still  remain  problems  arising  out  of  fertility,  location,  land 
use,  and  other  factors  which  make  a  fair  assessment  of  all  parcels 
of  land  a  difficult  task* 

Provincial  vs*  Local  Taxation 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  failure  of  local  authorities 
in  the  past  to  raise  the  level  of  their  educational  and  other  services, 
resulted  to  a  minor  degree  from  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  more  and  better  services,  and  to  a  major  degree  from  the  inadequate 
revenue  producing  ability  of  a  narrow  tax  base.  The  freedom  of  choice 
possessed  by  a  small  local  unit  was  confined  to  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  taxpayers®  ability  to  bear  the  financial  burden.  In  many  munici¬ 
palities  the  freedom  to  decide  was  more  theoretical  than  real.  This 
situation  suggested  the  possibility  of  turning  over  certain  tax  fields 
to  the  municipalities.  However,  apart  from  the  administrative  problems 
involved,  there  were  more  obvious  reasons  why  the  newer  forms  of  tax¬ 
ation  were  not  suited  to  local  collection:  under  local  administration 
some  municipalities  would  become  tax-rich  while  others  would  reap  but 
little  or  no  benefit.  The  alternative  was  increased  grants  from  the 
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central  government 
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V*  EDUCATION  GRANTS 

Early  School  Grants 

The  payment  of  monies  by  the  senior  government  to  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  in  Alberta  is  not  a  recent  innovation.  Actually 
provisions  were  made  for  this  method  of  financing  education  as  early 
as  1878  when  the  province  was  still  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories* 
and  a  small  grant  was  paid  on  an  annual  basis.  This  was  the  first 
step  toward  state  aided  schools  in  the  Territories.  In  1879  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  requested  aid  from  the  federal  treasury  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  No  action  was  taken  at  the 
time*  but  the  request  established  the  basis  upon  which  federal  grants 
were  paid  in  1881.  Thus  direct  assistance  to  local  school  boards  in 
the  area  no w  comprising  Alberta  began  almost  eighty  years  ago.^y 

The  ordinance  of  1884  which  provided  for  the  organization  of 
schools  in  the  Northwest  Territories*  besides  authorizing  direct 
property  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools*  made  available  direct 
financial  support  from  the  federal  treasury  in  the  form  of  cond.it- 
ional  grants.'  Beginning  in  1885  grants  were  no  longer  paid  entirely 

on  the  basis  of  teachers*  salaries,  but  took  into  consideration  the 

77 

qualifications  of  teachers.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  encourage  reg- 
78  79 

ular  attendance*  efficient  instruction,  and  manageable  class  sizes 

8o 

through  the  payment  of  incentive  grants. 

The  value  placed  upon  the  proper  qualification  of  teachers  was 
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indicated  in  the  ordinance  of  1888  by  the  inclusion  of  an  incentive 

grant  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher 

holding  a  first-class  certificate.  The  same  ordinance  provided  a 

stimulation  grant  designed  to  improve  attendance  in  scattered  rural 

areas  by  a  special  payment  to  all  schools  which  achieved  a  stated 

percentage  of  attendance.  The  early  pattern  of  school  aid  clearly 

indicates  the  manipulation  of  grants  so  as  to  encourage  preconceived 

ends  on  the  pant  of  the  parent  government. 

The  provision  for  the  support  of  separate  high  school  rooms  was 

first  initiated  in  1890  when  a  special  grant  for  each  such  room  with 

fifteen  or  more  pupils  in  attendance  was  provided  when  instruction  was 

8"1 

given  by  a  duly  accredited  high  school  teacher. u  This  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  grants  that  was  to  become  steadily,  more  com¬ 
plicated.  However,  measured  by  pioneer  standards,  the  grants  from 

82 

the  federal  treasury  were  very  generous  and  were  much  appreciated. ° 

The  complexity  of  the  grants  system  was  increased  in  1892  by 
a  formula  which  included  teachers1  salaries,  qualifications,  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils,  enrolments  in  excess  of  ten  pupils,  and 

go 

enrolments  in  grades  above  standard  three.  ^  Regular  grants  could 
amount  to  a  maximum  of  seventy  per  cent  of  teachers1  salaries.  A 

favourable  inspector* s  report  could  raise  the  grant  above  the  usual 
84 

maximum. 

¥hile  the  early  system  of  grants  encouraged  the  lengthening 
of  the  school  year,  regu3.ar  attendance,  and  improvements  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  there  were  no  equalization  factors. 
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Practically  the  same  aid  went  to  all  districts  regardless  of  location, 

35 

population  or  wealth.  No  further  major  changes  took  place  in  the 

school  grants  structure  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  School  Grants  Ordinance  of  1901  was  the  first  to  provide 

a  differentiation  between  rural  or  village  and  town  school  districts 

for  grants  purposes.  A  rather  ingenious  device  based  on  acreage  was 

applied  to  rural  school  districts  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  area  served 

86 

by  a  school  small  enough  to  provide  easy  access  by  all  pupils;  also, 

there  was  a  special  grant  for  all  schools  that  were  open  for  more 

37 

than  160  days.  However,  the  grant  formerly  paid  for  the  employ- 

38 

ment  of  a  first  class  teacher  practically  disappeared. 

The  provisions  of  1901  constitute  the  first  attempt  to  give 
recognition  to  the  special  problems  of  rural  education  in  what  is 
now  the  Province  of  Alberta.  In  addition  to  the  grants  based  on  the 
area  of  the  school  district  and  days  in  session,  a  graduated  grant 
based  on  school  attendance  was  provided.  It  could  amount  to  as  high 
as  twenty-five  cents  per  day  if  attendance  reached  over  eighty  per 


cent. 
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Town  and  village  schools  did  not  fare  as  well  as  rural  districts, 

except  in  the  case  of  grants  based  on  teachers®  salaries  and  inspec- 
90 

tion  reports. 7  Another  feature  of  significance  to  rural  education  was 

introduced  in  1901.  Conveyance  of  school  children  was  recognized  as 

a  problem.  In  cases  of  school  consolidation  where  conveyance  of 

pupils  was  involved,  the  district  supplying  the  conveyance  received 
91 

a  special  grant.7  However,  rapid  growth  in  school  population  so 
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increased  the  strain  on  territorial  finances  that  in  1904  the  prefer- 

92 

ential  treatment  accorded  rural  schools  was  largely  wiped  out.  All 

in  all  the  total  amount  expended  on  education  by  the  Territorial 

Council  increased  considerably,  but  the  amount  per  pupil  dropped  off 

93 

sharply  as  the  school  population  grew*  This  meant  that  the  proportion 
of  educational  expenditures  borne  by  the  land  tax  moved  steadily  up¬ 
ward  o  Such  was  the  trend  in  educational  finance  when  Alberta  was 
created  in  1905 o 

Provincial  Aid  to  Education 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  Alberta  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  grants*  structure  as  inherited  from  the  territorial 
administration.  When  revisions  were  made  in  1913?  the  distinction 
between  rural  and  urban  schools  was  retained,  with  the  former  receiving 
preferential  treatment In  spite  of  this,  rural  education  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  poorly  built  and  ill-equipped  buildings,  poorly 
qualified  and  transient  teachers,  and  poor  attendance  by  pupils,. 

Indirect  assistance  was  provided  rural  pupils  under  the  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  the  payment  of  high  school  grants.  No  grant  was 
payable  to  any  district  which  collected  tuition  fees,  regardless  of 

the  place  of  residence  of  any  pupil  seeking  admission.  Thus  rural 
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pupils  could  attend  urban  high  schools  tuition  free. 

The  payment  of  conveyance  grants  was  carried  a  step  further  in 
1913.  Not  only  were  conveyance  grants  increased,  but  in  consolidated 
districts  the  total  grants  available  equalled  the  amounts  that  would 
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have  been  paid  if  each  district  had  operated  its  own  school,.  This 
evidence  indicates  an  effort  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  inherent  in 
the  small  school  district.  The  future  importance  of  the  original  idea 
of  consolidation  has  been  expressed  thus: 

The  consolidated  districts  were... the  forerunners  of  the 
present  large  school  units  and  it  is  of  interest  to  see  such 
early  encouragement  of  that  advanced  idea. 97 

In  the  legislation  of  1913  no  provision  was  made  for  grants 
on  the  basis  of  the  smallness  of  the  area  served  by  the  school.  This 
change,  together  with  the  increase  in  conveyance  grants,  suggests  that 
the  idea  of  school  districts  conveniently  small  for  all  children  to 
be  within  easy  walking  distance  was  giving  way  to  the  idea  of  larger 
attendance  areas  with  conveyance  provided  for  all  children  beyond  a 
reasonable  walking  distance  from  the  school. 

It  was  also  in  1913  that  provisions  we re  made  for  the  payment 

of  special  grants  for  agricultural  and  gardening  courses  in  rural 

schools,  and  industrial  arts,  household  economics,  and  physical  edu- 

98 

cation  in  urban  schools.  This  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  encourage 
the  development  of  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
pupils  by  the  provision  of  pre-vocational  training. 

Legislation  passed  in  1919  indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  provincial  government  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of 
providing  high  school  facilities  for  rural  pupils.  The  daily  grant 
per  room  was  doubled  in  two-room  rural  schools,  if  six  or  more  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  grades  above  the  eighth,  and  providing  the  senior 
teacher  met  the  prescribed  qualifications  standard.  The  grant  was 
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not  payable  if  fees  were  charged  for  non-resident  pupils® 

As  a  further  incentive  to  higher  standards  in  education,  con¬ 
veyance  grants  were  again  increased, and  considerable  financial 
assistance  was  available  for  the  construction  of  teacherages.’^'*"  It 
was  felt  that  proper  accommodation  would  enable  rural  boards  to  obtain 
and  to  hold  better  qualified  teachers* 

There  were  few  significant  changes  in  the  school  grants  struc¬ 
ture  in  Alberta  during  the  1920® s,  although  rural  consolidations  were 
further  encouraged  through  increases  in  the  daily  rate  per  room;  also, 
in  1926  the  principle  of  equalization  was  introduced  in  school  grants 
designed  to  encourage  districts  with  low  assessments  to  keep  their 
schools  open  for  the  minimum  desirable  number  of  days  (160  days  per 

■J  Qp 

year).  A  special  daily  grant  was  paid  to  each  section  in  which  the 
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assessment  fell  below  $25,000®  This  lightening  of  the  tax  load 
enabled  many  boards  to  operate  their  schools  for  more  days  than  were 
previously  possible*  This  grant  was  particularly  effective  during 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930* s/^ 

Changes  in  the  school  grant  structure  in  Alberta  during  the 
mid  1930* s  were  not  representative  of  the  best  in  educational  think¬ 
ing  in  Alberta  but  rather  were  prompted  by  dire  necessity.  By  1934 
the  financial  picture  had  worsened  to  the  extent  that  the  former 
procedure  of  basing  school  grants  on  teachers*  salaries  was  again 
resorted  to.  Grants  could  not  be  earned  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of 
salaries  paid.'*'0'’ 

All  sorts  of  temporary  measures  were  taken  by  the  legislators 
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of  Alberta  in  an  attempt  to  keep  schools  open.  As  the  depression 
deepened,  however,  the  number  of  schools  operating  part  time  or  not 
at  all  steadily  increased.  However,  with  the  formation  of  school 
divisions  and  the  economic  prosperity  that  accompanied  the  war  the 
financing  of  education  was  re-established  on  a  sounder  basis. 

In  194^  a  new  formula  was  used  for  the  computation  of  school 

grants,  one  of  the  basic  features  of  which  was  a  grant  based  on 

assessed  valuation  per  weighted  classroom;  also,  the  grant  was 

graded  according  to  the  level  of  instruction  carried  on  in  each 
107 

classroom,,  The  new  formula  largely  eliminated  the  many  special 
grants  of  former  years. 

With  the  general  prosperity  of  the  war  and  post-war  years,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  motor  transport,  school  conveyance  became 
one  of  the  major  items  of  expense  in  rural  areas.  Consolidation  had 
become  widely  accepted  throughout  rural  Alberta.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  teacher  shortage  which  left  many  small  schools  with  an 
inadequately  qualified  teacher  or,  in  many  cases,  none  at  all.  The 
province  came  to  the  aid  of  school  divisions  in  this  rapidly  growing 
expenditure.  The  old  daily  grant  per  conveyance  was  replaced  by  a 

10g 

rather  complicated  formula  involving  a  number  of  variables. 

There  were  numerous  other  features  in  the  1946  grants  regu¬ 
lations  such  as  grants  to  unorganized  territories,  grants  for 
specialist  teachers  and  equipment,  and  bonuses  for  isolated  tea¬ 
chers,  all  of  which  had  existed  previously.  Thus,  although  there 
was  little  that  was  basically  new  in  the  grants  structure,  the 
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equalization  factor  received  greater  emphasis®  Districts  with  low 

assessment  received  more;  others  received  less®  The  principle  that 

all  units  should  make  some  contribution  to  educational  expenditures 

was  enforced  by  the  provision  that  ”the  total  grants  to  be  paid  to 

any  division  or  district  were  not  to  be  in  excess  of  eighty  per  cent 
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of  current  expenditure.” 

During  the  decade  between  1946  and  1956  the  basic  structure  of 
school  grants  remained  much  the  same  as  that  introduced  in  1946.  How¬ 
ever,  as  costs  moved  steadily  upward  in  the  post-war  years,  practically 
all  of  the  major  grants  were  greatly  increased®  This  meant  that  the 
provincial  government  was  assuming  annually  a  growing  proportion  of 
the  total  costs  of  education®  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  emphasis  on  equalization. 

In  194^  assessments  were  revised  upward.  This  meant  that  the 
amount  paid  by  the  province  as  equalization  grants  was  considerably 
reduced. The  reductions  were  offset  by  increases  in  other  forms  of 
grants.  In  1949  and  1950  equalization  grants  were  again  reduced, 
while  transportation  grants  were  considerably  increased,  as  were 
classroom  grants. The  apparent  reason  for  the  shift  in  emphasis 
was  that  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  education  had  placed  a  con¬ 
siderable  financial  burden  on  all  local  authorities.  The  adjustment 

benefited  all  units  more  or  less  equally,  while  some  units  benefited 
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but  little  from  the  system  of  equalization  grants  in  effect. 

In  1950  and  thereafter  there  were  very  large  annual  increases 
in  school  enrolment  in  Alberta,  particularly  in  urban  centres,  and 
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classroom  space  became  a  serious  problem.  As  a  result  the  School 

Borrowing  Assistance  Act  was  passed.  It  was  designed  to  provide  cap- 

113 

ital  funds  to  local  authorities  at  low  interest  rates.  But  the 
provision  of  additional  classroom  space  was  only  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
blem.  More  equipment,  supplies,  teaching  and  other  services  were 
required.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Abnormal  Enrolment  Grant  was 
devised.  This  grant  was  payable  if  the  percentage  increase  in 
enrolment  in  any  school  unit  was  greater  than  the  average  increase 
for  Alberta*1^ 

By  1954  the  provincial  government  was  paying  over  forty  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  transportation  incurred  by  school  divisions. 

In  the  same  year  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  equalization.  This 
directly  benefited  many  rural  areas  which  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  low  assessments. A  revised  method  of  computing  class¬ 
room  grants  had  the  effect  of  increasing  further  the  proportion  of 
conveyance  costs  met  by  the  province.  Categories  were  set  up  for  the 
number  of  pupils  conveyed  and  these  were  assigned  a  classroom  equiv¬ 
alent  for  grants  purposes. Of  further  assistance  to  rural  areas 
was  the  provision  of  a  grant  of  $5000.00  to  each  newly  organized 
school  district  toward  the  cost  of  providing  a  school  plant. 

VI.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  beset  rural  local  government 
in  Alberta  have  their  origins  in  the  past--even  before  the  creation 
of  the  province  in  1905.  "Government  from  a  distance"  is  not  too 
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effective  at  any  time*  It  was  particularly  ineffective  in  the  pioneer 
days  when  space  presented  so  serious  a  problem  in  transportation  and 
communication  that  the  territorial  council  had  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  territory  it  governed. 

The  vast  prairie  lands  required  an  organizational  structure  ,,all 
their  own”;  instead,  they  received  a  superimposed  structure  borrowed 
from  Ontario,  It  did  not  fit  well.  The  story  of  municipal  district 
development  has  been  one  of  constant  alteration  of  a  "garment”  that  was 
a  misfit  in  the  beginning. 

The  system  of  land  survey  produced  no  better  results.  The  assum¬ 
ption  that  quarter-section  holdings  constituted  adequate  farm  acreages 
was  faulty  indeed.  Soil  fertility  and  productivity  were  given  little 
consideration.  The  reorganization  of  patterns  of  settlement  became  a 
necessity  almost  from  the  beginning,  but  particularly  so  during  the 
depression  years  of  the  1930® s.  Tillers  of  sub-marginal  lands  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  Eventually  resettlement,  with  government  assist¬ 
ance,  became  necessary.  The  reorganization  of  the  pattern  of  farm  hold¬ 
ings  is  still  going  on.  The  problem  of  supplying  educational  facilities 
for  a  scattered  rural  population  has  thus  been  complicated  by  a  continual 
shifting  of  the  pattern  of  settlement. 

Separate  provisions  for  the  incorporation  of  small  settlements 
gave  to  each  town  and  village  its  own  structure  of  local  government. 

These  places,  although  having  many  rural  characteristics,  operated  as 
independent  units  within  the  rural  setting.  The  administrative  pro¬ 
visions,  while  keeping  local  government  close  to  the  people,  created 
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difficulties  for  succeeding  generations  of  Albertans  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  government  services.  Particularly  has  this  been  true  of 
education. 

The  erection  of  small  school  districts  as  H separate  units” ,  divor¬ 
ced  entirely  from  other  local  government  functions,  placed  education 
in  a  unique  position  and  kept  administrative  control  localized.  These 
units  very  early,  however,  proved  inadequate  to  do  an  efficient  job  of 
providing  effective  schooling  for  .Alberta* s  youth.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  the  small  local  school  district,  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
imposition  of  separate  schools.  The  virtues  of  the  system  are  not  under 
scrutiny  here;  however,  the  administrative  difficulties  which  very  early 
became  apparent  are  still  present. 

The  problem  of  too  few  people  plagued  early  municipal  develop¬ 
ment:  the  problem  of  too  few  pupils  placed  educational  development  in 
a  similar  ** strait- jacket.”  The  enlargement  of  school  districts  accent¬ 
uated  the  problem  of  distance;  contraction  of  boundaries  accentuated 
the  sparsity  factor.  Conveyance,  when  it  became  acceptable  to  parents, 
provided  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  an  effective 
school  enrolment;  but,  it  was  costly,  as  it  involved  not  only  the 
physical  movement  of  children  for  considerable  distances,  but  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  school  plants  and  equipment.  Furthermore,  reorganization 
could  not  function  effectively  within  the  restrictive  administrative 
framework  of  the  small  school  district. 

The  organization  of  school  divisions  provided  a  large  operat¬ 
ional  framework.  However,  reorganization  was  costly.  Local  responsi¬ 
bility  (including  financial  responsibility)  for  local  services  had  a 
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restrictive  influence  upon  educational  development.  The  land  tax  had 
traditionally  been  the  major  source  of  revenue  for  all  local  services 
in  rural  Alberta.  In  the  day  when  land  constituted  the  chief  form 
of  wealth,  it  was  a  reasonable  gauge  of  ability  to  pay;  furthermore, 
the  land  tax  was  easily  administered  and  collected.  But  it  could  not 
be  hidden:  it  has  been  direct  and  painful.  From  the  first,  the  problem 
was  a  matter  of  willingness  to  pay  as  well  as  of  ability  to  pay;  the 
same  problem  still  exists. 

Federal,  and  later,  provincial  assistance  in  the  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  grants  gave  some  relief  to  the  local  burden  of  taxation.  As 
costs  increased,  these  grants  increased  accordingly.  Substantial 
increases  in  grants  and  their  manipulation  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
preconceived  goals  have  done  much  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  education  provided  in  rural  Alberta;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  relationship  between  the  parent  government  and  its  “creatures”  has 
become  much  more  complex. 

This  “heritage  from  the  past11  has  provided  the  reasons  for  recent 
major  innovations  in  the  administration  of  education  in  rural  Alberta — 
consolidations,  rural  high  school  areas,  and  school  divisions  constituted 
an  attack  upon  a  problem  which  originated  with  the  creation  of  large 
numbers  of  small  school  districts;  inclusion  agreements  were  devised 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  independent  operation 
of  many  small  town  and  village  school  districts;  the  periodic  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  municipal  districts  has  come  as  a  result  of  inadequacies  in 
the  size  of  the  initial  structure;  and,  the  Alberta  County  was  conceived 
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as  a  means  of  combining,  under  a  single  local  authority,  all  locally 
administered  functions  and  services® 
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Not  only  have  developments  in  the  past  influenced  the  present 
structure  and  operation  of  rural  local  government,  but  their  influence 
will  continue  to  extend  into  the  future®  A  realistic  approach  to  any 
problem  involving  rural  local  government  can  be  made  only  within  this 
conceptual  framework0 
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CHAPTER  III 


DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  IN  RURAL  ALBERTA 


Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  ¥hat  have  been 
the  demographic  changes  of  import  to  education  in  rural  Alberta 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1*  the  changes  in  the  rural  population  in  relation  to  the 
total  population  of  Alberta; 

2*  the  numerical  growth  and  distribution  of  the  population 
of  Alberta  included  in  rural  school  units; 

3*  the  distribution  of  the  rural  population  among  the  several 
types  of  school  units; 

4*  the  geographical  (north-south)  distribution  of  the  rural 
population  of  Alberta; 

5.  the  distribution  of  the  school  population  of  Alberta  by 
types  of  school  units  and  by  years  of  schooling; 

6.  the  potential  increase  in  the  rural  school  population; 

7.  the  nature  and  extent  of  population  movement  away  from 
the  farm; 

8.  the  labour  force  of  Alberta  in  relation  to  educational  load 
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9c  the  farm  labour  force  and  educational  load; 

10.  the  urban  movement  of  the  rural  school-age  population. 

I.  GENERAL  POPULATION  TRENDS 


Total  Population 

Tha  population  of  Alberta  has  increased  substantially  during 
all  periods  of  her  history  as  a  province,  except  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  of  the  1930* s.  The  slow  growth  during  that  period  was 
due  to  a  drop  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  and  to  out-migration. 
After  World  War  II  a  rising  rate  of  natural  increase,  together  with 
the  in-migration  which  accompanied  Alberta* s  economic  revolution, 
caused  a  very  rapid  increase  in  population.  Table  I  provides  details. 

By  1931  the  population  of  Alberta  had  reached  731? 600.  During 
the  next  fifteen  years  the  average  annual  gain  was  approximately 
5,000  persons.  This  boosted  the  total  population  to  slightly  over 
800,000  in  194&.  However,  during  the  next  decade  the  population 
increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the  indications  are  that  this 
growth  has  been  even  more  rapid  since  1956.^  The  distribution  of  the 
remarkable  increase  has  had  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  extent  and  the 
distribution  of  educational  services  and  facilities,  with  conseoxuent 
effects  upon  educational  finance  both  at  the  local  and  provincial 
level. 

Rural  Population 

Numerically  the  population  of  rural  Alberta  changed  but  little 
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TABLE  I 

POPULATION  OF  ALBERTA,  URBAN,  RURAL,  RURAL  FARM, 
AND  RURAL  NON-FARM,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Item 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

195  la 

1956a 

Total  Population 

731©  6 

772*8 

796.2 

803.3 

939.5 

1,123*1 

Urban 

278*5 

286.5 

306.6 

354.4 

488*2 

679.4 

Rural 

453.1 

436.3 

439.6 

448.9. 

451.3 

443.7 

Farm 

340.9 

343.2° 

345.7 

320.7° 

315.4 

301.2 

Non-Farm 

112*2 

143.  lb 

343.9 

128.  2b 

135.9 

34^.5 

Source;  Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 


^ased  upon  1941  definition  of  rural  and  urban* 
^Estimates  only,  as  data  were  not  available* 
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during  the  past  quarter-century.  It  numbered  slightly  over  453,000 
in  1931?  hut  less  than  444? 000  in  1956 — not  a  significant  change. 
However,  its  relative  size  changed  markedly:  in  1931  it  represented 
61.9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province,  but  only  39.6  per 
cent  in  1956,  as  shown  in  Table  II.  The  proportion  of  rural  to 
urban  population  was  practically  reversed  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-five  years.  This  analysis  affords  a  crude  measure  of  the 
total  rural  to  urban  movement  of  population.  Estimates  of  future 
population  growth  in  Alberta,  although  showing  considerable  vari¬ 
ation,  all  indicate  a  moderate  decrease  in  the  rural  population  and 

a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  urban  population,  particularly  in  the 

2 

cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,, 

An  examination  of  population  density  would  have  contributed 
very  little  to  the  problem  at  hand.  Such  data  could  actually  be 
misleading  in  a  province  such  as  Alberta  where  large  areas  have  vir¬ 
tually  no  population.  Even  among  units  with  similar  densities  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  indices  could  mean  a  rather  uniform  scatter  of  population 
in  one  unit,  and  a  concentrated  population  in  one  or  more  locations 
in  another  unit.  A  consideration  of  such  items  as  conveyance  needs, 
school  facilities,  and  the  other  general  problems  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  together  a  sufficiently  large  group  of  pupils  for  an  effective 
school  unit  required  a  measure  other  than  the  density  factor. 

A  rather  crude  measure  of  population  11  scatter”  was  afforded 
by  an  analysis  of  rural  farm  and  rural  non-farm  population  trends. 
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TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALBERTA, 
URBAN,  RURAL,  RURAL  FARM,  AND  RURAL  NON-FARM,  1931-56 
(to  nearest  tenth) 


Item 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

195  la 

1956a 

Total  Population 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Urban 

33.1 

37.0 

38.5 

44.1 

51.9 

60.4 

Rural 

61.9 

63.0 

61.5 

55.9 

48.1 

39.6 

Farm 

46®  6 

44.4 

43.4 

39.9 

33.6 

26.8 

Non-Farm 

15.3 

18.6 

18.1 

16.0 

14.5 

12.8 

Source;  Census  of  Canada  and  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 4 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


aBased  on  1941  definition  of  rural  and  urban® 
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Since  all  persons  living  on  farms,  regardless  of  their  occupational 
status,  have  in  past  censuses  been  classified  as  rural  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  any  increases  in  the  rural  non-farm  population  were  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  further  concentration  of  rural  population  in  hamlets, 
some  of  them  unincorporated  places  of  considerable  size.  Table  I 
records  the  farm  to  rural  non-farm  movement  of  the  population.  In 
1931  the  farm  population  of  Alberta  was  over  three  times  the  rural 
non-farm  population,  while  by  1956  the  farm  population  was  only 
slightly  more  than  double  the  non-farm  population.  This  analysis 
indicated  an  increasing  degree  of  concentration  of  rural  population 
(30,000  additional  persons)  in  unincorporated  non-farm  centres. 

Since  one  means  of  attacking  the  problem  of  rural  education 
in  Alberta  has  been  the  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  incorporated 
towns  and  villages  in  large  rural  units  for  educational  purposes,  an 
examination  of  the  rural  population  trends  did  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  An  analysis  of  the  total  population  served  in  various  types 
of  administrative  units  was  much  more  significant. 

Population  of  Rural  School  Units 

Prior  to  1936,  there  was  little  interaction  among  rural  and 
urban  units  in  the  solution  of  educational  problems.  However,  the 
admission  of  towns  and  villages  to  school  divisions  through  the 
avenue  of  "inclusion  agreements"  brought  about  a  growing  degree  of 
joint  efforts.  An  examination  of  population  changes  resulting  from 
inclusion  agreements,  as  well  as  of  the  places  involved,  provided  a 
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measure  of  the  extent  of  the  movement. 

The  data  in  Table  III  indicate  that  in  1931  the  population  of 
towns  and  of  villages  contained  in  rural  administrative  units  num¬ 
bered  2,300  and  33 >6 00,  respectively*  No  great  change  occurred  until 
the  1940* s.  Between  1941  and  1946  the  population  of  town  centres 
included  in  school  divisions  increased  to  almost  30,000,  while  by 
1956  it  had  reached  81,200,  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
total  town  population  of  Alberta*  Meanwhile,  the  village  population 
contained  in  rural  units  reached  almost  50,000  by  1956  to  represent 
practically  the  entire  village  population  of  the  province*  Thus 
the  rural  population  was  increased  by  more  than  130,000  for  school 
purposes.  This  did  much  toward  neutralizing  the  problem  of  pop¬ 
ulation  scatter  in  rural  Alberta,  and  made  possible  a  concentrated 
approach  to  educational  problems  by  local  authorities*  It  also  implied 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  educational  needs  of  young  people 
were  quite  common  regardless  of  the  place  of  residence.  Urban  centres 
rapidly  became  the  educational  centres  of  many  rural  areas* 

The  ttpooling  of  population1*  was  a  boon  to  the  organization  of 
more  effective  educational  facilities  and  services  in  rural  Alberta* 

The  extent  of  further  possibilities  along  similar  lines  were  given 
some  attention*  Table  IV  indicates  the  progress  in  the  development 
of  inclusion  agreements  and  the  number  of  village  and  town  units 
operating  independently  in  1956.  In  1931  there  were  3,409  rural 
and  village  school  districts  operating  independently  in  Alberta, 
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TABLE  III 


POPULATION  OF  ALBERTA,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  CITY  AND 
TOWN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Population 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1956 

City  Districts 

194.1 

199.7 

215.9 

251.9 

342.0 

484.8 

Town  Districts8 

47.8 

48.4 

50.8 

37*5 

46.3 

64.5 

Town  and  City 

241.9 

248.1 

266.7 

289.4 

388.3 

549.3 

Town  Population 

in  Units 

2.3 

2.2 

3.2 

29.7 

52.7 

81.2 

Village  Population 

in  Units  33*8 

36.2 

36.5 

35.1 

47. 0b 

48 .9b 

Rural  Population 
in  Units 

453.6 

486.3 

489.8 

449.1 

451. 5b 

443. 7b 

Sub-Total0 

489.7 

524.7 

529.5 

513.9 

551.2 

573.8 

Total  All  Units 

731.6 

772.8 

796.2 

803.3 

939.5 

1,123.1 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 
aAll  independent  town  school  districts* 

^Rural  population  in  1951  included  towns  and  villages  under 
1,000;  the  above  figures  are  based  on  1941  definition* 

cIncludes  counties,  divisions,  rural,  village,  and  separate 
school  districts  outside  independent  town  and  city  districts* 
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TABLE  IV 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  UNITS  IN  ALBERTA 
BY  TYPES,  SHOWING  NUMBER,  1931-1956 


Item 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1956 

Non-Di visional  Districts 

City 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

Town 

51 

51 

49 

34 

24 

22 

Village9, 

18 

4 

Rural 

3409 

2749 

239 

185 

35 

27 

Consolidated 

64 

60 

43 

42 

18 

11 

R.C.  Separate 

11 

12 

15 

15 

24 

45 

Large  Rural  Units*3 

Divisions 

11 

50 

53 

56 

52 

Counties 

2 

7 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 


aIncluded  with  rural  districts  for  years  not  shown. 
^None  in  existence  in  years  not  shown* 
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51  town  districts,  64  consolidated  districts,  and  11  ‘’separate*  school 
districts:  in  1956  there  were  only  21  towns,  4  villages,  27  rural 
school  districts,  11  consolidated  school  districts,  and  45  “separate” 
school  districts  operating  independently* 

Of  the  22  towns  operating  as  independent  school  districts, 
several  such  as  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place  (population  22,000)  appear 
to  be  destined  for  amalgamation  with  city  units.  The  analysis  indi¬ 
cated  a  total  town  population  of  not  more  than  35 >000  that  could  be 
considered  as  potential  divisional  or  county  population  for  school 
purposes*  In  1956  only  4  villages  were  operating  as  independent  school 
districts  and  represented  an  insignificant  factor  in  relation  to 
inclusion  agreements.  Less  than  20  “separate11  school  districts  were 
located  outside  non-divisional  cities  and  towns;  the  27  rural  school 
districts  that  were  in  existence  in  1956  were  mostly  located  outside 
areas  that  could  conveniently  be  included  in  divisional  units;  and, 
the  11  consolidated  school  districts  represented  a  total  population 
of  about  10,000.  The  analysis  indicated  that  there  was  in  Alberta 
in  1956  a  population  of  less  than  50,000  that  might  conceivably  be 
included  in  larger  school  units  in  the  future.  Population  growth 
from  year  to  year,  particularly  in  the  independent  town  units, 
would  somewhat  increase  the  potential  total,  but,  even  with  due 
allowances  for  this  increase,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  additions 
to  the  population  of  divisions  and  counties  through  inclusion  agree¬ 
ments  are  no  longer  a  major  consideration. 
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Population  Shifts  by  Census  Divisions 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rural  to  urban  population  shift  has 
not  been  uniform  throughout  Alberta.  From  the  standpoint  of  assessing 
educational  need  according  to  areas,  some  attention  was  given  the 
distribution  of  the  rural  population  by  census  divisions.  As  indicated 
in  Table  V,  the  rural  population  of  Southern  Alberta  decreased  slowly 
from  178,800  in  1931  to  156,600  in  1956 — a  total  decrease  of  22,000 
during  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  population  of 
Northern  Alberta  increased  steadily  from  274*300  in  1931  to  320,700 
in  1941  and  then  decreased  to  287,100  by  1956' — a  net  gain  of  13,000 
during  the  quarter  century. 

In  Southern  Alberta  the  only  census  division  to  gain  in 
rural  population  was  number  six,  which  includes  the  city  of  Calgary, 
and  here  the  gain  was  only  6,000  persons.  All  other  six  divisions 
lost  by  varying  degrees,  ranging  from  200  in  division  number  two  to 
almost  12,000  in  number  five.  The  latter  division  lost  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  its  rural  population  during  the  twenty-five  year 
period  from  1931  to  1956. 

In  Northern  Alberta  six  of  the  ten  census  divisions  gained 
in  population,  the  greatest  gain  being  in  division  number  eleven 
which  contains  the  city  of  Edmonton  (6,000  for  the  period).  Four 
of  the  five  most  northerly  divisions  made  substantial  gains  in  rural 
population  during  the  period. 

It  is  of  significance  to  note  that,  while  Southern  Alberta 
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TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  01'  THE  POPULATION 
OP  ALBERTA,  BY  AREAS,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Item 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

195  la 

1956a 

Southern  Alberta 

335.5 

33 1.1 

332.3 

339.6 

397.3 

472.4 

Rural 

178.8 

174.S 

168.9 

156.2 

162.1 

156.6 

Urban 

156.7 

156.3 

163.4 

183.4 

235.2 

315.8 

Northern  Alberta 

396.1 

441.7 

463.9 

463.7 

542.2 

650.8 

Rural 

274.3 

311*5 

320.7 

292.7 

289.2 

287.1 

Urban 

121.7 

130.2 

143.2 

171.0 

253.0 

363.7 

Alberta 

731.6 

772.8 

796.2 

803.3 

939.5 

1,123.2 

Rural 

453.1 

436.3 

489.6 

448.9 

451.3 

443.7 

Urban 

278.4 

286.5 

306.6 

364.4 

488.2 

679.5 

Source;  Census  of  Canada  and  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 


aBased  on  1941  definition  of  rural  and  urban* 
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suffered  a  steady  decline  in  rural  population  throughout  the  period, 
the  trend  in  Northern  Alberta  was  quite  different.  During  the 
1931-1941  decade  the  northern  divisions,  with  one  exception,  made 
considerable  gains  in  rural  population.  Between  1946  and  195 1 
seven  southern  divisions  lost  slightly,  while  two  others  made  gains 
of  less  than  200  persons.  However,  between  1951  and  1956  five  of  the 
northern  divisions  made  considerable  gains,  and  two  others  lost  by 
less  than  800  persons. 

II.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  TRENDS 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  has  been,  since  1936,  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  many  town,  village,  and  rural  units  for  school  purposes. 

As  a  result  there  is  now  no  clearly  defined  rural  school  population 
in  Alberta.  In  this  study  all  elements  of  the  school  population  out¬ 
side  independent  to wn  and  city  school  districts  has  been  included  in 
the  rural  classification. 

Distribution  of  the  School  Population 

An  examination  of  data  as  summarized  in  Table  VI  reveals  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  organizational  pattern  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1931  more 
than  100,000  pupils  were  attending  small  independent  rural  and  vil¬ 
lage  schools.  Except  for  a  small  increase  in  school  population  little 
change  had  taken  place  by  1936.  However,  following  the  provisions  for 
larger  units  of  school  administration,  a  decided  change  took  place, 
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TABLE  VI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  ALBERTA, 
BY  TYPES  OF  UNITS,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


UNIT  1931  1936  1941  1946  1951  1956 


Town  and  City9- 

All  Other  Units 
Divisions*5 
Village 
Rural 

Consolidated 
R.C.  Separate0 

Total  AH  Units 


65.6 

60.5 

56.4 

103.1 

106.7 

107.0 

79.7 

237o 

2279 

14.7 

79.8 

83.5 

6.8 

d 

d 

5.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

168.7 

167.2 

163.4 

56.4 

66*8 

102.5* 

99.1 

107  0  2 

121o5 

82.9 

97.1 

111.1 

10.6 

3.7 

1.3 

1.4 

3.1 

5.8 

3.6 

2.6 

2.2 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

155.5 

174.0 

224.0 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aIncludes  R.C.  Separate  Schools  in  independent  urban  units. 
^Includes  counties. 

°Only  those  outside  independent  urban  districts. 

^Included  in  rural  school  population  for  years  not  shown. 
eIncludes  24,262  pupils  in  independent  town  school  districts. 
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and  by  1941  almost  80,000  pupils  were  included  within  the  organi¬ 
zational  pattern  of  school  divisions*  Independent  village  school 
population  dropped  from  23,000  in  1931  to  less  than  15,000  in  1941, 
while  the  number  of  pupils  attending  consolidated  schools  dropped  to 
less  than  6,000*  Fifteen  years  later  (1956)  the  school  population 
of  divisions  and  counties  numbered  over  111,000,  while  village  and 
consolidated  school  populations  were  reduced  to  1,300  and  2,000, 
respectively*  In  the  meantime,  the  population  of  small  rural  school 
districts  almost  doubled  between  1951  and  1956  to  reach  5,800  in  the 
latter  year*  This  resulted  from  the  formation  of  new  school  districts 
in  areas  remote  from  organized  divisions  and  counties*  This  segment 
of  the  rural  school  population  was  not  considered  as  potential  divis¬ 
ional  population  in  the  immediate  future*  It  constitutes  a  special 
problem  in  rural  education  in  Alberta. 

Potential  Increase  in  the  Rural  School  Population 

The  1,100  children  attending  school  in  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools  outside  independent  urban  school  districts  in  1956  were  not 
considered  to  be  potential  additions  to  the  divisional  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  Alberta.  However,  the  3, 500  pupils  in  village  schools  and 
in  consolidated  schools,  along  with  some  10,000  in  independent  town 
districts  were  considered  as  potential  additions  to  larger  units.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  school  population  will  be  augmented  somewhat 
in  the  immediate  future  through  the  avenue  of  inclusion  agreements, 
but  that  the  additions  will  be  of  far  less  significance  than  in  the 
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past*  Any  major  increases  must  come  from  the  natural  increase  in  the 
various  segments  of  the  population  now  included  in  divisions  and 
counties* 

Relative  Growth  of  the  Rural  School  Population 

Some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  rural  school  population  of  Alberta  was  arrived  at  through 
a  comparison  of  increases  in  the  total  population  contained  in  larger 
units  with  the  number  of  school  children  included  therein.  Table  VII 
records  the  trends  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  quarter-century 
and  indicates  the  educational  load  in  terms  of  the  total  population. 

The  period  from  1931  to  1936  was  characterized  by  unemployment 
and  a  movement  back  to  the  farm  of  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
urban  population.  This  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  school  popu¬ 
lation,  as  attendance  dropped  off  sharply  during  the  period  of  lean 
years  when  the  birthrate  was  down,  and  out-migration  exceeded  in- 
migration  in  Alberta.  The  1936-1941  period  was  characterized  by 
similar  trends. 

With  the  formation  of  school  divisions,  and  the  inclusion 
therein  of  numbers  of  urban  people,  considerable  changes  took  place. 

In  the  decade  between  1946  and  1956  the  rural  population  increased 
by  60,000  and  the  school  population  by  22,000.  This  constituted  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children  relative  to  the 
increase  in  the  total  population.  The  trend  from  1951  to  1956  was 
even  more  significant,  since  the  total  increase  in  the  population 


TABLE 


VII 


GROWTH  IN  RURAL  SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
TOTAL  RURAL  POPULATION,  ALBERTA,  1931-56 
(in  thousands) 


Year 

Number 

Rural  Population3, 
Increase 

Number 

Rural  School  Population0 
Increase  %c 

1931 

489.7 

m»wm 

103.1 

21.0 

1936 

524.7 

35.0 

106.7 

3.6 

20.3 

1941 

529.5 

4.8 

107.0 

0.3 

20.2 

1946 

513  *9 

-15.6 

99.1 

-7.9 

17.3 

1951 

551.2 

37.3 

107.2 

S.l 

19.5 

1956 

573.8 

22.6 

121.5 

14.3 

21.1 

Sources:  Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  and 
Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta 

aIncludes  all  population  outside  independent  town  and  city- 
districts* 

■L. 

DIncludes  all  pupils  outside  independent  town  and  city  districts. 


cSchool  population  as  per  cent  of  total  population. 
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was  only  7,000  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  school  population* 
This  can  be  explained  in  part  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  birthrate 
following  World  War  II,  and  by  more  pupils  staying  on  in  school  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  but  a  part  of  the  increase  must  be  attributed 
to  the  movement  cityward  of  large  numbers  of  post-school-age  persons. 

Rural  and  Urban  School  Population 

Data  were  available  only  for  the  year  1951  for  rural  and  urban 
school-age  groups  according  to  years  of  schooling.  This  provides  the 
only  readily  available  means  of  comparing  the  distribution  of  pupils 
according  to  age  groups  and  of  assessing  retention  in  school  of  rural 
and  urban  pupils. 

In  1951  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  of  Alberta 
was  of  school  age  (5-19  years),  while  less  than  22  per  cent  of  the 
urban  population  fell  in  this  category.  Almost  21  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population  was  actually  in  school;  the  corresponding  proportion 
for  the  urban  population  was  15  per  cent  (Table  VIII).  Thus  the 
educational  load,  in  relation  to  the  total  population,  was  almost 
half  as  great  again  in  rural  as  in  urban  Alberta. 

Slightly  over  45  per  cent  of  the  rural  and  44  per  cent  of  the 
urban  school  population  had  one  to  four  years  of  schooling.  The 
number  with  five  to  eight  years  of  schooling  comprised  37.6  per  cent 
of  the  rural  school  population  but  only  32  per  cent  of  the  urban. 

The  proportion  was  quite  the  reverse  for  pupils  with  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  schooling,  being  only  17  per  cent  for  rural  and  24  per  cent 
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TABLE  VIII 

POPULATION  OF  ALBERTA,  RURAL  AND  URBAN,  SHOWING  CHILDREN 
IN  SCHOOL  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING,  AND  PERCENTAGES,  1951 
(population  figures  in  thousands) 


Item 

Total 

Population9- 

Children 

5-19 

Pupils 

5-19 

Years 

1-4 

of  Schooling 

5-8  9-12 

Rural 

489.8 

146.2 

102.5 

46.2 

38.5 

17.5 

Per  Cent 

29.8b 

20. 9b 

45.1 

37.6 

17.1 

Urban 

449.7 

97.7 

67.6 

29.8 

22.6 

15.2 

Per  Cent 

21.  7b 

15.  ob 

44©  0 

32.0 

24.0 

Source:  Census  of  Canada*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
aRased  on  1951  definition  of  rural  and  urban. 

^As  percent  of  total  population. 
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for  urban  pupils*  This  affords  a  rough  measure  of  retention  in  school. 
If  it  can  be  assumed  that  retardation  and  acceleration  tend  to  balance 
out,  the  group  with  nine  to  twelve  years  of  schooling  represents  a 
group  equivalent  in  number  to  the  Grade  IX  to  XII  group  in  Alberta. 

Thus  in  1951  while  the  educational  load  was  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
two  between  rural  and  urban  Alberta,  the  ratio  was  reversed  (2  to  3) 
for  high  school  pupils* 

III.  TRENDS  IN  THE  RURAL  LABOUR  FORCE 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  for  the  proportion 
of  a  country* s  labour  force  engaged  in  agriculture  to  fall  as  living 
standards  for  the  group  have  moved  upward.-^  The  tendency  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  working  population 
is  currently  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  under-developed  and  low 
income  countries  of  the  world  than  in  the  higher  income  countries. 
Conversely,  the  proportion  of  the  population  occupied  in  agriculture 
in  the  countries  of  the  western  world  has  tended  to  decline  for  gen¬ 
erations*  This  relationship  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  economic  growth. ^  The  reasons  for  this  development  are  now 
generally  understood*  One  major  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  low 
income  elasticity  for  farm  products.  A  large  part  of  farm  output  is 
used  as  food,  and  food  consumption  does  not  increase  in  step  with  total 
real  income.  Food  consumption  per  capita  is  little  different  now 
than  it  was  two  decades  ago,  although  per  capita  real  incomes  have 
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increased  greatly.  Thus,  as  improved  technology  occurs  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  prevailing  pattern  of  consumer  tastes  causes  a  relative 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  labour  and  capital  absorbed  in  agri¬ 
culture.  This  has  caused  a  movement  of  -workers  out  of  agricultural 
5 

pursuits. 

The  whole  problem  of  providing  educational  opportunity  in 
rural  areas  has  been  somewhat  complicated  by  those  persons  who  deplore 
the  exodus  of  young  people  from  the  country.  This  fear  of  Educating 
away  from  the  farm”  has  been  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  local  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  to  magnify  the  distinction  between  the  needs  of 
rural  education  and  education  in  general  far  beyond  the  degree  to 
which  it  exists  today.  Yet  the  fears  of  those  concerned  are  quite 
understandable.  Labour  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  or  from 
agricultural  to  other  pursuits  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked  changes 
involved  in  the  industrialization  of  Alberta.  Before  analyzing  the 
numerical  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  farm  labour  force, 
some  treatment  has  been  given  to  the  general  nature  and  effects  of 
the  trend  11  away  from  the  farm”. 

The  Rural  Surplus  Population 

Birthrates  have  always  been  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban 
areas.  Without  a  rural-to-urban  flow  of  population,  towns  and  cities 
would  rapidly  decline  relative  to  the  total  population  and  larger 
numbers  of  farm  youth  would  annually  be  thrown  into  the  farm  labour 
force.  This  would  mean  a  great  reduction  in  the  productivity  for 
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each  hour  spent  in  farm  labour,  because  of  the  working  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  a  large  increase  in  the  food  and  fibre  produced. 
Resultant  reductions  in  the  market  prices  of  food  products  in  relation 
to  other  commodities  would  further  depress  the  agricultural  economy. 

Mechanization  has  recently  caused  a  marked  contraction  in  the 
number  of  workers  that  can  be  absorbed  in  agriculture.  Ordinarily  as 
machines  are  introduced,  prices  of  commodities  are  reduced,  the  demand 
for  such  commodities  increases,  and  an  additional  number  of  hands  is 
employed  to  supply  the  increased  demand.  However,  if  the  demand  for 
a  commodity  or  commodities  is  inelastic,  a  reduction  in  price  is  not 
followed  by  a  relative  increase  in  the  quantity  demanded.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  agricultural  products.  Rapidly  expanding 
markets  could  not  be  located  to  keep  pace  with  farm  mechanization?  the 
only  alternative  was  a  reduction  in  the  farm  labour  force.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  increased  individual  potential  for  production 
created  by  machines. 

On  the  other  hand,  except  in  periods  of  severe  recession,  the 
very  life  of  urban  industries  has  depended  upon  an  adequate  supply 
of  labour.  Alberta1 s  rapid  economic  development,  particularly  during 
the  past  decade,  has  required  a  growing  army  of  workers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  supplied  by  rural  communities.  This  situation  suggests  the 
need  for  a  kind  of  balance  between  the  “push11  of  labour  force  personnel 
from  the  farm  and  the  corresponding  npullt5  toward  the  city. 
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The  Push  and  Pull  Exerted  on  the  Farm  Labour  Force 

Black  indicated  that  the  excess  labour  force,  in  the  past, 
has  been  drawn  to  the  eity  by  a  process  which  involved  two  patterns 
of  reaction  to  which  he  attached  the  terms  “push*1  and  apulllt®^ 

During  normal  years  a  considerable  number  of  young  people  has  been 
drawn  from  rural  communities  in  Alberta  to  urban  centres  by  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  higher  income,  better  living  conditions,  and 
more  variety  in  social  life.  The  pull  has  been  stronger  in  good 
times  than  in  bad*  In  periods  of  depression  it  has  disappeared 
altogether.  In  the  past  the  push  has  operated  when  numbers  of  workers 
were  no  longer  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  living  on  the  farm*  The 
push  was  accelerated  when  machines  became  more  effective  in  their 
man-hour  savings  of  labour* 

The  two  forces — push  and  pull — have  always  been  present,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  each.  But  the  results  of 
imbalance  have  been  readily  apparent  in  periods  of  depression  and  of 
rapid  expansion.  In  the  former  instance,  the  farm  labour  force  has 
been  too  large  for  ready  absorption  in  profitable  pursuits,  and  in 
the  latter,  the  result  has  been  an  actual  shortage  in  the  farm  labour 
force* 

This  movement  of  workers  from  farm  to  city  has  constituted  a 
shifting  of  a  factor  of  production  (labour)  from  one  area  of  product¬ 
ion  to  another.  The  degree  of  movement  has  depended  upon  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  value  of  labour  in  the  two  markets  in  the  light  of  the 
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quantity  that  can  be  absorbed.  In  the  past,  the  transfer  has  been 
motivated  by  a  higher  wage  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  The  fact 
that  the  difference  in  real  wage  may  be  slight,  owing  to  higher 
costs  of  living  in  the  city,  has  been  a  far  less  important  consider¬ 
ation  than  money  wage* 

There  have  been  non-economic  factors  in  operation  as  well, 
involving  educational  and  other  opportunities.  The  combination  of 
economic  and  other  factors  has  ruled  that  the  young  people  from 
farm  homes  have  constituted  a  major  proportion  of  the  labour  force 
moving  to  urban  centres. 

The  Labour  Force  and  Educational  Load 

An  examination  of  trends  in  rural  school  population  in  relation 
to  the  labour  force  was  considered  in  some  detail  in  an  effort  to  est¬ 
ablish  the  general  pattern  of  development.  Since  data  were  not 
available  over  a  period  of  time  on  a  general  division  of  the  labour 
force  of  Alberta  according  to  rural  and  urban  workers,  it  was  not 
possible  to  establish  a  trend  in  the  rural  educational  load  in  terms 
of  the  rural  labour  force.  Because  of  this,  there  was  some  signif¬ 
icance  attached  to  an  examination  of  such  data  for  the  whole  of  the 
province.  Table  U  indicates  that  in  1931  the  proportion  of  the 
school  population  to  the  labour  force  was  58.9  Per  cent.  This  high 
proportion  resulted  from  the  high  birth  rate  in  what  was  then  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  rural  province  and  from  the  fact  that  very  few  women  were 


other  than  housewives 
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TABLE  IX 

GROWTH  IN  LABOUR  FORCE  AND  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT , 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Labour  Force  Pupils  in  School 


Year 

Number 

Increase 

Number 

Increase 

r 

1931 

2S6.2 

168.7 

58.9 

1936 

299.1 

12 .9 

167.2 

-1.5 

55.8 

1941 

308.2 

9a 

163.4 

-6.2 

53.0 

1946 

302.5 

-5.7 

155.5 

-7.9 

51.3 

1951 

359.9 

51.4 

174.0 

8.5 

49.0 

1956 

396.6 

42.7 

224.0 

50.0 

56.2 

Sources:  Census 

of  Canada, 

Bureau  of  Statis 

tics,  Ottawa, 

and 

Annual  Reports  ,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 


aPer  cent  school  population  of  labour  force. 
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The  proportion  of  school  population  to  the  labour  force  dropped 
annually  until  by  1951  it  had  reached  49  per  cent.  This  meant  that 
there  were  about  two  wage  earners  for  every  child  in  school.  However, 
between  1951  and  1956  the  labour  force  increased  by  only  42,700,  while 
the  school  population  expanded  by  50,000,  to  shift  the  proportion  to 
56.2  per  cent  by  1956.  This  was  approaching  very  closely  the  1931 
ratio  and  indicated  a  substantial  increase  in  the  educational  load. 

The  Potential  Educational  Load 

Table  X  was  designed  to  emphasize  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  relationship  between  the  actual  pupils  in  school  and  the 
number  of  children  in  the  five  to  nineteen  age  group — potential  school 
enrolment — in  Alberta.  The  change  in  the  ratio  was  used  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  pupil  retention.  The  last  column  of  Table  X  shows  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  proportions  of  school  age  children  who 
were  pupils.  Almost  76  per  cent  of  the  school  age  population  was  in 
attendance  in  school  in  1956  as  compared  with  slightly  under  72  per 
cent  in  1931*  Considering  the  high  premium  being  placed  upon  edu¬ 
cation  by  employers,  and  the  growing  demand  for  skills  and  semi-skills, 
the  trend  may  be  even  more  pronounced  in  the  future. 

The  educational  load  in  relation  to  the  labour  force  is  thus 
being  increased  by  the  interaction  of  two  rather  pronounced  trends:  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  children  that  are  coming  of  school 
age  annually;  and,  a  significant  upward  trend  in  the  proportion  of 
children  (5-19  years  of  age)  in  school.  As  the  labour  force  has  not 
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TABLE  X 


ACTUAL  AND  POTENTIAL  EDUCATIONAL  LOAD,  ALBERTA, 
IN  TERMS  OP  LABOUR  FORCE,  1931-1956 


Year 

Pupils  per  1,000 
Labour  Force 

Children  5-19  Per 
1,000  Labour  Force 

%  Children  Who 
Are  Pupils 

1931 

569 

820 

71®  8 

1936 

553 

798 

70ol 

1941 

530 

753 

70*4 

1946 

514 

718 

71*6 

1951 

491 

689 

71*3 

1956 

594 

783 

75.8 

Sources i 
Annual  Reports* 


Census  of  Canada*  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 


Ottawa, 
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kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  school  enrolment,  it  follows  that 
relatively  fewer  people  must  pay  for  a  growing  11  quantity  of  education.” 

Educational  Load  and  Farm  Labour  Force 

The  ratio  of  school  age  children  in  the  farm  population  of 
Alberta  in  relation  to  the  farm  labour  force  has  always  been  high# 

This  has  resulted  from,  the  high  birth  rate  in  rural  areas  and  the 
limited  employment  opportunities  for  women  workers*.  The  ratio  has 
been  forced  further  upward  by  a  movement  of  rural  young  people  of 
school  age  to  urban  centres* 

Table  XI  records  the  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  the  farm 
labour  force  since  1931.  Only  during  the  1931-36  period, when  depres¬ 
sion  conditions  caused  a  movement  back  to  the  farm,  was  there  an  actual 
increase*  The  decline  of  42,700-from  145, BOO  in  1931  to  103,000  in 
1956 — represented  a  loss  of  almost  30  per  cent*  Potential  school 
population  likewise  declined  during  the  period  1931-1946,  but  at  a 
slower  rate;  after  1946  there  was  a  slow  increase.  The  actual  loss 
for  the  period,  however,  was  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent,  only 
one-third  of  the  labour  force  loss* 

The  last  column  of  Table  XI  records  the  proportional  change 
of  the  potential  school  population  in  relation  to  the  labour  force® 

This  data  indicate  that  between  1931  and  1956  the  proportion  had 
increased  by  more  than  20  per  cent  to  come  within  two  percentage 
points  of  equalling  the  1956  farm  labour  force.  The  information  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  XI  does  not  Include  the  non-farm  labour  force  or  that 
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TABLE  XI 


POTENTIAL  EDUCATIONAL  LOAD,  RURAL  ALBERTA, 
IN  TERMS  OF  FARM  LABOUR  FORCE,  1931-1956 


Year  Farm  Labour  Force  Potential  School  Population3- 


Number 

Increase 

Number 

Increase 

%  Labour  Force 

1931 

145.8 

113*0 

_ 

77.5 

1936 

158.4 

12.6 

109*3 

-4*7 

69.0 

1941 

147.6 

-10.8 

104*3 

-4*5 

71.0 

1946 

121.8 

-25.8 

97.5 

-7.3 

80.1 

1951 

115.1 

-6.7 

100.4 

2.9 

87.2 

1956 

103.1 

-12.0 

101.1 

0*7 

98.1 

Sources  Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
aRural  farm  population  5-19  years  of  age* 
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of  towns  and  villages  included  in  rural  school  units*  The  data  give 
a  partial  picture  of  the  increase  in  educational  load,  since  they  also 
exclude  the  school  population  of  these  centres*  Expressed  in  terms  of 
the  farm  labour  force,  the  potential  educational  load  in  rural  Alberta 
has  increased  considerably  since  1931* 

The  Labour  Force  and  Educational  Load,  Rural  and  Urban,  1951 

Detailed  data  were  assembled  in  census  reports  for  1951  relating 
to  the  labour  force  and  school  population,  rural  farm,  rural  non-farm, 
and  urban*  Since  supporting  data  were  not  available  for  any  other 
census  years,  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a  pattern  of  trends; 
however,  the  analysis  of  data  as  provided  in  Table  XII  discloses  some 
significant  features  of  the  rural-urban  pattern  in  1951* 

The  rural  labour  force  which  comprised  only  34*8  per  cent  of 
the  rural  population  was  well  below  the  40.1  per  cent  for  urban  cen¬ 
tres  or  the  37*7  per  cent  for  Alberta  as  a  whole*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  farm  school  population  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  farm  population  than  was  the  case  in  any  other  segment  of  the 
population  (22  per  cent)*  This  was  half  as  high  again  as  the  urban 
proportion  of  15  per  cent,  and  appreciably  greater  than  the  IB. 7  per 
cent  recorded  for  the  rural  non-farm  school  population. 

Turning  now  to  the  proportion  of  school  age  children  to  the 
labour  force,  it  is  of  significance  to  note  that  in  1951  the  farm 
school  population  was  approaching  90  per  cent  of  the  farm  labour 
force,  while  the  proportion  for  Alberta  was  less  than  70  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION,  LABOUR  FORCE,  AND  SCHOOL 
POPULATION,  ALBERTA,  RURAL,  FARM,  NON-FARM,  AND  URBAN,  1951 

(nearest  tenth) 


Item  Percentage  of  Population  Percentage  School  Population 

Over  14  Labour  Labour  Over  14  Total 


Yrs.  Age 

Force 

Force 

Yrs.  Age 

Pop*  In, 

Alberta 

71.0 

37.7 

68.8 

29.4 

IS.  9 

Rural 

68.2 

34.8 

85.7 

28.1 

21*0 

Farm 

67.2 

34.7 

89.2 

28.4 

22.0 

Non-Farm 

70.0 

35.0 

78.1 

27.0 

18.7 

Urban 

74.0 

40.1 

53.1 

31o2 

15.0 

Source;  Census  of  Canada*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa, 
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and  that  for  urban  centres  only  53  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  the 
labour  force  in  each  segment  of  the  population,  the  educational  load 
was,  in  1951,  almost  33  per  cent  greater  in  rural  than  in  urban 
Alberta.  The  difference  between  rural  farm  and  urban  educational  loads 
was  even  greater.  This  interpretation  of  educational  load  makes  no 
distinction  between  differences  in  educational  costs  per  pupil  or 
differences  in  ability  to  support  education  that  exist  throughout 
Alberta.  The  analysis  of  per  pupil  costs  and  net  incomes  which  are 
made  later  in  the  investigation  somewhat  refine  this  crude  measure  of 
educational  load. 

School  Age  Groups  and  the  Labour  Force 

The  comparison  of  rural  and  urban  educational  load  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  labour  force  gave  no  treatment  of  the  potential  school 
population.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  was  achieved  to  a 
growing  degree  as  the  organization  of  school  facilities  and  improved 
educational  fare  retained  in  school  larger  numbers  of  rural  pupils  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  Without  doubt  the  ’’gap  in  opportunity”  between 
rural  and  urban  Alberta  has  closed  somewhat  since  1931,  but  the  data 
provided  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  XII,  suggest  that  significant 
differences  still  existed  as  late  as  1951.  In  urban  Alberta  31.2  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  was  in  that  year  (1953)  14  years  of  age 
and  over,  while  28.4  per  cent  of  the  farm  and  27.0  per  cent  of  the  rural 
non-farm  school  population  fell  in  that  category.  This  indicates  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  ”drop-out”  for  rural  than  for  urban  Alberta.  Keeping 
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in  mind  the  fact  that  considerable  numbers  of  rural  pupils  over  16 
years  of  age  had  discontinued  school  to  join  the  urban  labour  force, 
thus  decreasing  the  proportion  of  urban  children  between  14  and  19 
years  of  age  in  school  attendance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  actual 
“gap11  was  much  wider  than  the  above  analysis  indicates*  A  further 
consideration  of  data  was  made  in  order  to  assess  the  general  trend. 

Urban  Movement  of  Rural  School-Age  Population 

While  a  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  rural  population  of  Alberta 
resulted  from  migration  from  the  province,  by  far  the  major  portion  of 
the  decrease  resulted  from  rural  to  urban  migration  within  Alberta0 
Table  XI  provides  a  picture  of  the  general  movement  of  labour  force 
personnel  away  from  the  farm  during  the  1931-56  period.  A  reversal  of 
the  trend  took  place  between  1931  and  1936,  but  thereafter  a  progres¬ 
sively  rapid  movement  took  place,  particularly  during  the  1946-56 
decade.  Table  XIII  Illustrates  in  some  detail  the  urban  shift  of  the 
rural  population  of  school  age  during  the  past  decade  (1946-56) • 

After  allowing  for  the  limitations  of  this  rough  calculation, 
it  is  apparent  that  Alberta* s  rural  population  under  twenty-four 
years  of  age  has  declined  steadily,  particularly  in  respect  of  young 
people  of  labour  force  age.  Following  one  age  group  through  the 
1946-56  decade,  it  is  evident  that  those  in  the  10-14  age  group  in 
1946  had  declined  by  11,000  in  1956  (the  20-24  age  group  in  that  year). 
During  the  same  period  the  corresponding  urban  group  more  than  doubled 
(23,400  in  1946  and  52,100  in  1956). 
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TABLE  XIII 

RURAL  TO  URBAN  MIGRATION  OF  SELECTED 
AGE  GROUPS,  ALBERTA,  1946-1956 
(population  in  thousands) 


Age 

Group 

Rural 

1946s 
%  Urban 
Rural 

1951a 

Rural  %  Urban 
Rural 

Rural 

1956a 
%  Urban 
Rural 

0-4 

56.1 

66 

29.2 

61.6 

53 

55.2 

64.5 

43 

85.2 

5-9 

51.1 

69 

22.4 

54.8 

59 

38.1 

59.0 

47 

66.8 

10-14 

48.5 

67 

23.4 

48.3 

63 

28.6 

51.1 

52 

46.2 

15-19 

47.0 

65 

24.9 

42.9 

60 

31.1 

40,2 

50 

40.3 

20-24 

38.5 

55 

31.0 

35.1 

46 

40.4 

30.8 

37 

52.1 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 

Si 

Based  on  1951  definition  of  rural  and  urban* 
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Since,  by  definition  (1951  census  definition)  the  rural  pop¬ 
ulation  included  all  population  outside  centres  of  1,000  or  more  people, 
it  is  apparent  that  all  of  the  village  population  and  much  of  the  town 
population  was,  in  the  above  analysis,  included  in  the  rural  age  groups. 
Considering  the  fact  that  villages  and  towns  gained  appreciably  in 
population  between  1946  and  1956,  the  movement  of  young  people  of 
labour  force  age  away  from  the  farm  was  even  greater  than  that  indi¬ 
cated  in  Table  XIII,  While  a  number  of  those  in  the  15-19  age  group 
undoubtedly  continued  their  education  after  moving  to  an  urban  cen¬ 
tre,  indications  are  that  the  great  majority  joined  the  urban  labour 
force.  This  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  the  observation  that  the  urban 
movement  was  much  greater  in  the  older  school-age -group  than  was  the 
case  for  the  group  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  indicates  a 
considerable  movement  of  individuals  in  addition  to  ’’family  moves,” 

In  comparatively  few  instances  would  individuals  be  enrolled  in  urban 
public  schools;  however,  a  considerable  number  would  have  pursued  some 
form  of  post-school  training  before  joining  the  urban  labour  force. 

IV.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  demographic  trends  developed  in  this  chapter  present,  col¬ 
lectively,  a  picture  of  significant  forces  impinging  upon  rural  education. 
The  characteristics  assumed  by  rural  education,  during  the  period 
1931-1956,  were  distinctly  related  to  one  major  factor— the  scatter 
of  rural  population.  Underlying  the  organizational  changes  were  certain 
dynamics  of  rural  population. 
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While  major  growth  took  place  in  the  total  population  of  Alberta 
during  the  period,  particularly  during  the  1946-1956  decade  (Table  l), 
the  rural  population  decreased,.  The  farm  population  declined  also 
in  relation  to  the  rural  non-farm  population.  While  the  rural  farm 
population  was  declining,  both  numerically  and  as  a  segment  of  the  total 
population,  the  improved  acreage  of  occupied  farms  was  increasing 
(Chapter  IV,  Table  XXIII).  Thus  the  entire  period  (1931-1956)  was 
characterized  by  an  accentuation  of  population  scatter. 

Rural  education  responded  to  these  forces  and  took  on  new  char¬ 
acteristics.  Small  school  districts  were  grouped  to  form  school  divis¬ 
ions  which  were  administered  from  central  offices®  This  made  possible 
a  concerted  program  of  centralisation  of  school  facilities.  Large 
attendance  areas  necessitated  the  re-location  of  school  facilities. 

This  involved  major  building  programs.  Provisions  for  the  inclusion 
of  towns  and  villages  in  school  divisions  led  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  divisional  school  population  during  the  1936-1956  period  (Table  III) *. 

Geographically  the  decline  in  rural  population  has  not  been 
uniform.  Southern  Alberta  lost  heavily  during  the  period,  while  the 
northern  areas  experienced  a  substantial  increase  (Table  V).  In 
Southern  Alberta  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  organize  attendance 
areas  with  an  effective  school  population;  conveyance  routes  were  exten¬ 
ded  as  wider  areas  were  included  in  centralizations.  The  increasing 
rural  population  in  Northern  Alberta  created  a  need  for  larger  quantities 
of  school  facilities.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  need  for  the  relocation ■ 
of  facilities  as  centralization  progressed.  In  Northern  Alberta 
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unimproved  roads  and  weather  conditions  added  to  the  complexity  of 
conveyance  and  attendance  problems* 

At  the  same  time  certain  distinct  changes  took  place  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  rural  population*  Between  1931  and  1946  there  was  a 
continual  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  the  school  population  to  the  total 
population  (Table  VII ),  while  during  the  1946-1956  decade  the  ratio 
moved  steadily  upward.  Until  the  year  1946,  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
farm  labour  force  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  potential  school 
population  (5-19  years  of  age)  but  thereafter  the  trend  was  upward 
(Table  Xl) .  By  1956  the  potential  school  population  almost  equalled 
the  entire  farm  labour  force*  The  upward  trend  in  the  ratio  resulted 
from  the  increased  birthrate  that  accompanied  World  War  II  and  the 
movement  of  young  workers  to  urban  employment*  This  caused  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  potential  educational  load  in  terms  of  the  labour 
force* 

Further  conclusions  m ay  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  sim¬ 
ultaneous  but  opposite  trends  in  rural  and  urban  labour  forces  respect¬ 
ively*  Throughout  the  period  there  was  a  substantial  migration  of 
rural  youth  to  urban  areas,  particularly  among  young  wage-earners 
(Table  XIII).  This  movement  is  reflected  in  the  higher  proportion  of 
rural  children  of  school  age  (5-19  years)  actually  in  school  in  1951 
(Table  VTII );  however,  the  proportion  of  rural  school  children  (actually 
in  school)  with  9  to  12  years  of  schooling  was  substantially  less  in 
rural  areas  (Table  VIII ).  This  implies  a  lower  level  of  education  for 
rural  youths* 
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If  the  products  of  the  whole  school  system  are  to  be  inter¬ 
changeable,  in  line  with  the  rural-urban  movement,  the  implications 
are — more  and  better  education  for  larger  numbers  of  rural  young 
people*  The  fear  of  "educating  away  from  the  farm"  is  apparent  rather 
than  real*  Farmers  have  not  been  able  to  absorb  the  "surplus"  rural 
population,  which  has  been  forced  to  migrate*  A  proper  balance  between 
the  pull  of  young  people  to  the  city  and  the  push  away  from  the  farm 
depends  upon  the  development  of  a  more  satisfying  social  and  a  more 
adequate  economic  life  for  rural  workers*  More  and  better  educational 
services  will  contribute  to  the  better  use  of  abilities  and  skills  for 
all  rural  young  people,  regardless  of  where  they  are  employed*  Many 
workers  who  received  their  basic  education  in  rural  communities  will 
transfer  their  wage  earning  ability  elsewhere.  This  is  an  important 
point*  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  those  who  have  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  industrial  and  social  life  in  the  city  are 
those  who  have  progressed  farthest  in  school,  because  of  the  wider  var¬ 
iety  of  work  opportunities  open  to  them;  their  contribution  to  the 
labour  factor  of  production  has  been  far  greater  than  for  less  well 
qualified  workers.  The  problem  of  rural  education  then  is  no  longer 
a  local  one,  since  the  quality  of  training  received  affects  to  no 
small  degree  the  future  progress  of  the  province  and  of  Canada. 

The  demographic  trends  in  rural  Alberta  supports  two  conclu¬ 
sions,  namely;  population  scatter  in  rural  areas  will  continue  to 
create  problems  in  education;  and,  the  significance  of  these  problems 
goes  much  beyond  rural  areas,  since  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
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rural  young  people  migrate  to  urban  centres* 

It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  retain  the  rural-urban  distinction 
within  our  society,  particularly  with  regard  to  education.  The  early 
recognition  of  a  degree  of  interdependence  as  between  the  strictly  rural 
(farm)  and  the  near-rural  (town  and  village),  shown  by  their  cooperation 
in  the  administration  of  school  affairs  was,  perhaps,  born  of  their 
respective  ph2'sical  limitations  (sparsity  of  pupils).  However,  the 
potential  of  providing  better  school  opportunities  purely  through  inclu¬ 
sions  and  combining  the  pupil  populations  of  schools  is  largely  exhausted 
(Tables  IV  and  Vl)$  at  best,  the  remaining  potential  is  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  rural  education . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FARM  CHANGES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  NEED 

Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  What  changes 
in  the  organizational  pattern  of  farming  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  significant  to  education? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1.  the  developmental  pattern  of  farm  holdings  in  Alberta; 

2.  the  geographical  distribution  of  farm  holdings; 

3*  the  mechanization  of  agriculture; 

4.  the  number  and  size  of  farms; 

5.  farm  ownership  and  farm  tenure; 

60  the  residence  pattern  of  farm  families; 

7o  the  age  of  farm  operators; 

8.  farm  mechanization  and  land  usage. 

I.  THE  PATTERN  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALBERTA 

Although  farming  began  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Alberta 
as  early  as  1779  when  North-West  Fur  Trading  Company  officials  plan¬ 
ted  "kitchen  gardens",  extensive  development  had  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  railway.**-  Distant  markets  could  mean  little  until  an  avenue 
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for  reaching  them  was  made  available  to  prairie  farmers. 

The  Railway  and  Land  Settlement 

Railway  lines  established  the  general  pattern  of  early  settle¬ 
ment  in  Alberta,  with  the  most  densely  settled  communities  growing  up 
in  the  more  fertile  areas  that  were  adjacent  to  rail  facilities*  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built  through  Alberta  in  1883,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  branch  line  was  built  from  Medicine  Hat  to  Lethbridge*  In 
1891  the  Calgary  to  Edmonton  line  was  opened,  while  in  1905  the  Can¬ 
adian  National  inter-provincial  line  joined  Edmonton  and  Lloydminster, 
and  branch  lines  were  built  eastward  from  Lacombe  and  ¥etaskiwin. 

Many  of  the  early  homesteaders  located  in  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  usually  on  quarter-section 
plots.  They  produced  oats  and  hay,  as  well  as  cattle  and  cattle  pro¬ 
ducts.  However,  the  development  of  substantial  markets  was  a  slow 

process,  and  there  was  much  “coming  and  going51  of  homesteaders  during 
2 

the  early  nineties. 

Morld  economic  conditions  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  favored  more  extensive  agricultural  developments  in  Alberta  by 
assuring  ready  markets  for  farm  products.  Between  1900  and  1906  the 
number  of  farmers  in  Alberta  increased  from  9,433  to  30, 286  ;  the 
cattle  population  numbered  almost  a  million  head  in  the  latter  year; 

3 

and,  over  900,000  acres  were  seeded  to  field  crops. 

The  introduction  of  Marquis  wheat  in  1910  resulted  in  a  remar¬ 
kable  expansion  in  wheat  production,  particularly  in  the  more  arid 
regions  of  Southern  Alberta.  The  population,  number  of  farms,  and 
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improved  acreage  all  doubled  between  1906  and  1916,  However,  there 
was  a  darker  side  to  the  agricultural  “boom11,  since  the  volume  of 
production  increased  more  rapidly  than  markets  became  available. 
Abundant  crops  were  net  an  accurate  gauge  of  the  financial  status  of 
agriculture.  The  llups  and  downs11  of  the  farm  economy  left  their 
imprints  upon  the  development  of  essential  local  services  in  rural 
Alberta  even  in  the  pioneer  days. 

World  War  I,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  brought  unprecedented  prosperity  to  Alberta  farmers* 
The  area  under  field  crops  increased  from  5 >500, 000  acres  in  1916  to 
8,500,000  acres  in  1921.  However,  even  during  this  period  of  ade¬ 
quate  markets  and  high  prices,  dry  years,  small  crops,  early  frosts 
and  other  climatic  disturbances,  tended  to  place  many  farmers  in 
financial  difficulties.  In  addition,  an  economic  recession  which 
began  in  1920,  together  with  an  increase  in  tariffs  by  the  United 
States  on  Canadian,  cattle  and  cattle  products,  further  jeopardized 
the  farm  economy  of  Alberta, ^ 

Power  Equipment  and  Land  Use 

By  1926  good  crop  years  and  buoyant  world  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  set  the  stage  for  further  expansions  in  farming 
operations.  This  expansion  was  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of 
motor  vehicles  and  improved  farm  tractors  which  made  possible  more 
extensive  farm  operations  in  vast  areas  of  fertile  farm  land  not 
readily  accessible  to  existing  railway  services.  The  number  of 


farms  doubled  between  1926  and  1931>  while  the  area  of  improved  farm 
land  reached  17,700,000  acres  in  the  latter  year.^ 

Economic  depression  in  the  early  1930* s  brought  a  sudden  halt 
to  farm  expansion  in  Alberta,,  Many  farmers  who  occupied  sub-marginal 
lands  became  financially  insolvent  and  special  government  assistance 
became  necessary#  Farmers  who  were  located  in  average  or  above  aver¬ 
age  areas  were  able  to  survive  financially,,  It  was  during  the  ”hungry 
thirties”  that  the  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  Alberta* s  physical 
and  climatic  environment  was  commenced. 

Government  assistance,  both  at  the  provincial  and  municipal 
level,  had  been  at  first  temporary  in  nature:  it  consisted  of  the 
supplying  of  seed  and  feed  or  of  direct  financial  relief#  However, 
in  some  areas,  particularly  in  the  dry  south,  the  problem  was  not 
a  temporary  one.  Eventually,  resettlement  with  government  assist¬ 
ance  was  resorted  to,  and  special  areas  were  set  up  in  which  further 
settlement  was  restricted.  In  later  years  irrigation  projects  were 
to  aid  farmers  in  Southern  Alberta  in  their  struggle  against  the  loss 
of  crops  by  drought.^ 

The  late  1930* s  saw  a  gradual  improvement  in  agriculture  in 
Alberta,  which  was  followed  during  the  course  of  World  War  II  by  the 
”boom”  conditions  that  usually  accompany  war.  Further  mechanization 
which  led  to  increases  in  farm  size  and  decreases  in  the  farm  labour 
force  created  problems  from  within,  while  the  industrialization  of 
Alberta  affected  farming  from  without. 
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II.  AGRICULTURE  AND  CHANGE 

During  the  period  from  1931  to  1956  the  concept  of  farming 
changed  from  lla  way  of  life11  to  “farming  as  a  business.*1  The  reor¬ 
ganization  of  farms,  in  size  and  in  numbers,  upset  the  status  quo 
of  the  small  rural  community  with  its  subsistence  farmers  and  local 
services,  thus  creating  new  problems  and  new  demands.  The  prime 
mover  in  this  change  was  the  shift  from  horses  to  gasoline  engines 
and  electric  power  as  sources  of  energy  on  Alberta  farms. 

The  Mechanization  of  Agriculture 

There  has  always  been  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whet¬ 
her  a  shortage  of  labour  on  farms  induced  mechanization,  or  whether 
farm  mechanization  pushed  labourers  out  of  agriculture.  Doubtless 
the  shortage  of  labour  during  two  world  wars  speeded  up  mechan¬ 
ization,  but  even  before  World  War  I,  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  wars,  the  process  continued,  as  evidenced  by  sizeable  reduc¬ 
tions  both  in  the  number  of  farm  labourers  and  farm  operators. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  has 
proceeded  apace  in  Alberta,  as  it  has  throughout  the  Great  Plains 
region  of  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
view. 

Trends  in  Farm  Machines 

The  degree  of  mechanization  that  has  taken  place  on  Alberta’s 
farms  is  evident  from  the  growth  in  the  number  of  power  machines. 
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TABLE  XI V 

FARM  MACHINERY  ON  ALBERTA  FARMS,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Item 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1956 

Automobiles 

42*8 

39.2 

44.1 

41.5 

46.3 

47.7 

Farms  Reporting 

41.0 

37.7 

42.7 

40.9 

44.4 

44.8 

Tractors 

24.0 

24.9 

36.4 

48o7 

79.3 

94.2 

Farms  Reporting 

22.0 

22.9 

34.5 

45.2 

65.4 

68.4 

Motor  Trucks 

7.3 

7.7 

34c  5 

18.5 

39.7 

58.7 

Farms  Reporting 

7.0 

7.3 

13.7 

17.4 

35.7 

50.0 

Gasoline  Engines 

26.9 

30.0 

31.1 

36.8 

46.0 

63.5 

Farms  Reporting 

22.1 

24.2 

25.2 

29ol 

34.2 

41.0 

Threshers 

12.5 

22.5 

12.7 

12.9 

24.8 

_ a 

Farms  Reporting 

12.3 

12.4 

12.6 

12.8 

14.7 

a 

Grain  Binders 

73.5 

74.6 

_ a 

65.9 

57.9 

_ a 

Farms  Reporting 

61.0 

63.9 

_ _a 

59.4 

53.6 

_ a 

Grain  Gombines 

2.5 

2.9 

5.2 

10.6 

20.9 

33.5 

Farms  Reporting 

2.5 

2.7 

5.0 

10.1 

19,6 

31.3 

Total  Value (#000) 

116,301 

89,925 

116,228  163,310 

390,003  688,390 

Total  Farms 

97.4 

99.7 

84.3 

79.4 

Source:  Census  of  Canada*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa, 
^ata  not  available 


Table  XIV  supplies  a  summary  of  the  change  in  the  numbers  of  selected 
farm  machines  found  on  Albertafs  farms  during  the  period  1931-1956. 

The  difficult  financial  circumstances  in  which  farmers  found  themselves 
during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930* s  were  reflected  in  the  restricted 
advance  in  farm  mechanization  during  those  years.  Some  progress  was 
made  between  1936  and  1941*  but  wartime  conditions  seriously  restricted 
the  availability  of  farm  machinery  after  1939.  However,  with  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities,  a  return  to  normal  production,  combined  with  a 
buoyant  economy,  caused  farm  mechanization  in  Alberta  to  increase 
rapidly.  Tractors  on  farms  increased  in  number  by  over  60  per  cent 
during  the  1946-1951  period,  while  motor  trucks  and  grain  combines  more 
than  doubled  during  the  same  five  year  period.  Although  there  was  a 
levelling  off  during  the  1951-1956  period,  the  increases  were  substantial. 
In  the  latter  year,  there  were,  on  the  average,  almost  three  items  of 
heavy  power  equipment  for  each  member  of  the  farm  labour  force. 

TABLE  XV 

FARMS  IN  ALBERTA  AND  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE 
REPORTING  TRACTORS,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Item 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1956 

Number  of  Farms 

97.4 

99.7 

84.3 

79.4 

Farms  Reporting  Tractors 

22.0 

34.5 

65.4 

58.4 

Per  Cent  Reporting  Tractors 

22.6 

34.6 

77.5 

86.1 

Source:  Census  of  Canada .  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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A  further  measure  of  the  extent  of  farm  mechanization  in 
Alberta  is  provided  in  Table  XV  which  indicates  the  change  in  the 
number  of  farms  reporting  tractors.  In  1931  only  22  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  Alberta  reported  tractors  as  a  source  of  power,  while  by 
1956  the  proportion  had  risen  to  86  per  cent.  Of  the  79 >400  farm 
units  in  1956  a  total  of  68,400  were  tractor  operated.  Thus  there 
remained  in  Alberta  in  that  year  only  11,000  farms  without  tractors, 
and  these  were  almost  all  very  small  holdings. 

Putting  it  another  way,  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  farm 
labour  force  in  1956  required  the  Mknow  how”  to  operate  and  to  main¬ 
tain  tractors  and  accompanying  farm  implements,  as  compared  with  16 
per  cent  in  1931*  The  increase  in  farm  tractors  in  relation  to  the 
labour  force  is  indicated  in  Table  XVI. 

TABLE  XVI 

NUMBER  OF  FARM  TRACTORS  AND  FARM 
LABOUR  FORCE,  ALBERTA,  1931-1956 
(in  thousands) 


Item 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1956 

Labour  Force 

145.7 

158.4 

147.6 

121.8 

115.1 

109.3 

Per  Cent  Change 

8.6 

-6.8 

-18.0 

-5.5 

-5.1 

Farm  Tractors 

24.0 

24.9 

36.4 

48.7 

79.3 

94.2 

Per  Gent  Change 

4.0 

46.2 

33.5 

62.9 

18.8 

Source:  Census 

of  Canada, 

Bureau 

of  Sta 

tistics, 

Ottawa. 
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The  changes  in  farm  size  and  the  large  capital  outlays  that 
accompanied  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  in  Alberta,  caused  a 
pronounced  change  in  the  nature  of  farm  operations  between  1931  and  1956. 
More  and  more  were  the  characteristics  of  big  business  invading  the 
agricultural  scene.  The  total  investment  by  farmers  in  major  items 
of  farm  machinery  moved  from  $116  million  in  1931  to  $688  million  in 
1956,  for  a  six-fold  increase  in  a  twenty-five  year  period,  as  recorded 
in  Table  XIV;  and  these  figures  do  not  include  expenditures  for  many 
types  of  minor  farm  implements  and  electrical  appliances.  Further 
treatment  of  the  financial  implications  of  this  investment  were  given 
under  a  later  analysis  of  farm  income  and  expenditure. 

The  Number  and  Size  of  Farms 

Mechanization  has  made  possible  significant  changes  in  the 
number  and  size  of  farms  in  Alberta.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  quarter 
and  half  section  farms  of  the  early  settlement  era,  in  many  instances, 
proved  inadequate.  The  cultivation  of  marginal  and  sub-marginal  land 
on  a  small  scale,  in  the  face  of  low  and  uncertain  yields  and  prices, 
was  extremely  hazardous.  Larger  acreages  were  needed  for  an  effective 
economic  unit;  mechanization  made  this  possible. 

Table  XVII  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  trend  toward  larger 
farms  in  Alberta.  In  1931  over  45  per  cent  of  the  farms  did  not 
exceed  200  acres  in  size,  the  majority  being  quarter  section  plots. 

This  meant  that  in  many  instances  there  were  four  families  on  a 
single  section  of  land.  The  above  proportion,  however,  steadily 
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TABLE  XVII 

ALBERTA  BARMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  SIZE,  1931-1956 
(showing  number  and  percent  of  total) 


Size  1931  1941  1951  1956 

Acres  Number  %  Number  %  Number  %  Number 


1-4 

5-10 

11-50 

51-100 

101-200 

201-299 

300-479 

480-639 

640-959 

960-1279 

1280-over 

All  Farms 


692  0.7 
810  O08 
1,301  1.3 
1,774  1.8 
39,319  40.4 
3,303  3.4 
25,980  26.7 
9,484  9.7 
9,194  9.4 
5,552  5.8 


97,408 


777  0.8 
1,024  1.0 
1,633  1.6 
2,117  2.1 
36,791  36.9 
3,902  3.9 
26,496  26.6 
10,303  10.3 
9,484  9.6 
3,322  3.3 
3,883  3.9 

99,732 


630  0.7 
1,074  1.2 
1,432  1.7 
1,423  1.7 
21,488  25.5 
4,020  4.8 
25,610  30.4 
10,280  12.2 
9,587  11.4 
3,703  4.4 
5,068  6.0 

84,315 


361 

0.5 

915 

1.2 

1,467 

1.8 

1,283 

1.6 

17,493 

22.0 

3,790 

4.8 

24,237 

30.5 

10,107 

12.7 

10,110 

12.7 

3,973 

5.0 

5,688 

7.2 

79,424 

Source:  Census  of  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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declined  until  by  1956  it  had  reached  26  per  cent*  The  extent  of  the 
decrease  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  1931  the  number 
of  such  farms  (less  than  200  acres)  was  40,000  while  in  1956  it  was 
only  17,500*  In  1931  only  15  per  cent  of  Alberta1 s  farms  had  acreages 
of  more  than  one  section,  while  in  1956  the  proportion  had  reached  25 
per  cent. 

Trends  in  farm  size  have  not  been  uniform  throughout  Alberta* 

The  general  tendency  has  been  toward  much  larger  farms  in  the  prairie 
regions  of  southern  Alberta  than  in  the  mixed  farming  areas  of  north¬ 
ern  Alberta*  As  indicated  in  Table  XVIII  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  southern  Alberta  were  in  1956  under  240  acres  in  size,  while 
the  proportion  for  the  northern  part  of  the  province  was  over  33  per 
cent*  On  the  other  hand,  over  36  per  cent  of  the  former  was  over 
759  acres  in  size,  while  less  than  13  per  cent  of  the  latter  fell  in 
this  category.  Of  the  very  large  farms  (over  1600  acres)  more  than 
3,000  were  located  in  the  seven  southern  divisions  (1956)  while  only 
about  300  were  found  in  the  eight  northern  census  divisions*  Not 
only  is  the  number  of  farm  families  decreasing  much  more  rapidly 
in  southern  Alberta,  but  those  remaining  are  much  more  widely  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  countryside  than  in  northern  Alberta.  This  trend 
appears  likely  to  continue.  There  will  remain  the  problS*m  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  educational  facilities,  as  well  as  that  of  insuring 
properly  trained  personnel  to  manage  rapidly  expanding  farm  units. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

ALBERTA  FARMS  CLASSIFIED 
BY  SIZE,  BY  AREAS,  1956 
(in  acres) 


Item 

Under 

69 

70 

-239 

240 

-399 

400 

-599 

560 

-759 

760 

-1119 

1120 

-1599 

1600 

-over 

Southern 
Alberta 
Per  Cent 

1172 

4.2 

4130 

34.6 

5118 

18.2 

3686 

13.1 

3S53 

13.6 

4093 

14.6 

2729 

9.7 

3305 

11*8 

Northern 
Alberta 
Per  Cent 

2863 

5.1 

15429 

28*1 

17320 

31.6 

8383 

15.3 

4375 

7*8 

2784 

5o0 

822 

1.3 

362 

6*4 

Total 

Per  Cent 

4035 

5.1 

19559 

24.3 

22438 

28.0 

12069 

15.0 

8228 

10.2 

6877 

S.5 

3551 

4*4 

3667 

4.5 

Source:  Census  of  Canada*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 
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Mechanization  and  Residence  Patterns 

An  examination  of  trends  in  the  number  and  size  of  farms  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  of  what  is  happening  to  farm  communities  in 
Alberta#  The  fact  is  that  more  and  more  farm  operators  and  owners  no 
longer  reside  on  the  farms  they  operate#  This  trend  has  been  in 
progress  throughout  Canada  in  recent  years,  but  has  been  particularly 
pronounced  in  those  areas  of  the  prairie  region  where  grain  growing 
has  been  the  chief  agricultural  activity#  In  1951  the  number  of 
non-resident  farm  operators  in  Canada  amounted  to  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  the  proportions  for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta,  as  recorded  in  Table  XIX,  were  8.6,  16.2,  and  9.9  per  cent 
respectively#  By  1956  there  had  been  a  change  of  less  than  one  per 
cenu  for  Canada,  while  in  Saskatchewan  there  was  an  8  per  cent  increase, 
and  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta  an  increase  of  over  2  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  be  a  trend  that  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  than  elsewhere  in  Canada# 

In  1956  a  total  of  9*366  Alberta  farms  had  non-resident 
operators.  Thus  to  the  reduction  of  20,000  in  the  number  of  farms 
between  1931  and  1956  must  be  added  the  above  figure,  if  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  number  of  farm  owners  who  are  residing  on  farms  is 
to  be  made.  The  movement  away  from  the  farm  is  more  than  half  as 
large  again  as  data  on  the  number  of  farms  would  indicate# 

While  the  increase  in  the  number  of  non-resident  farm  operators 
has  been  considerable  throughout  Alberta,  it  has  been  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  southern  Alberta,  as  indicated  by  the  data  provided  in 
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TABLE  XIX 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP'  FARMS  WITH  NON-RESIDENT  OPERATORS,  FOR 
CANADA  AND  ITS  PROVINCES,  1951-1956 


Item 

1951 

Number  %  All  Farms 

1956 

Number  %  All  Farms 

Atlantic  Provinces 

2,237 

3.5 

1,867 

3.2 

Quebec 

8,175 

6a 

5,067 

4.9 

Ontario 

6,934 

4.6 

6,972 

4.7 

Manitoba 

4,511 

806 

5,137 

10.4 

Saskatchewan 

18,162 

16.2 

21,161 

24.8 

Alberta 

8,311 

9.9 

9,366 

12.0 

British  Columbia 

1,067 

4.0 

876 

3.6 

Canada 

49,377 

7.9 

50,452 

8.7 

Source:  Census  of  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 
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Table  XX.  The  mechanization  of  grain  farms,  with  the  consequent 
disappearance  of  the  horse  as  a  means  of  power,  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  to  be  away  from  their  farms  for  long  periods  of 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  many  mixed  farming  operations  make  all- 
year  residence  on  the  farm  a  necessity,  except  in  instances  where 
farms  are  within  easy  travelling  distance  of  larger  centres  of 
population. 

Mechanization  and  Farm  Tenure 

In  1931  more  than  70,000  of  the  farms  were  owner  operated. 

This  was  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  total  at  that  time,  and  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  farms  in  operation  in  1956.  There  were 
fewer  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  1956  than  in  1931,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  remained  rather  constant.  However,  as  early  as  1931  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  farmers  leased  or  rented  additional  land  in  order 
to  expand  their  farming  operations,  as  mechanization  made  such 
expansion  desirable. 

In  1931  less  than  15  per  cent  of  Alberta* s  farmers  fell  in 
the  owner-tenant  category  (14,540  farmers),  while  in  1956  over  27 
per  cent  was  so  classified  (a  total  of  almost  22,000).  This  was 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  operators  in  that  year.  The 
details  provided  in  Table  XXI  indicate  that  while  the  owner  and 
tenant  operated  farms  decreased  considerably  in  numbers  between  1931 
and  1956,  the  owner-tenant  operated  farms  increased  substantially. 

The  growing  importance  of  farming  as  a  business  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  Alberta  operated  by  managers. 
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TABLE  XX 

NON-RESIDENT  FARM  OPERATORS 
ALBERTA,  BY  AREAS,  1956 


Item 

Total  Farm 
Operators 

Non-Resident 

Operators 

Per  Cent  Non- 
Resident 

Southern  Alberta3 

28,086 

3,881 

13.7 

Northern  Alberta3, 

51,340 

5,485 

10.7 

Alberta 

79,426 

9,366 

11*8 

Source:  Census  of 

Canada,  Bureau 

of  Statistics, 

Ottawa. 

aPrior  to  1956  Alberta  was  divided  into  seventeen  census 
divisions;  in  1956  the  number  was  reduced  to  fifteen*  Census  reports 
for  the  years  concerned  provide  the  geographical  distribution  of 
census  divisions* 
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TABLE  2X1 

ALBERTA  FARMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  TENURE,  1931-1956 
(showing  number  and  percent  of  total) 


Tenure  1931  1941  1951  1956 


Number 

% 

Number 

%  Number 

%  Number 

% 

Operated  by 
Owner 

70,751 

72*6 

62,366 

62.5  52,871 

62.7  48,298 

60.8 

Tenant 

11,808 

12*2 

17,032 

17.1  9,735 

11.6  8,484 

10.7 

Owner- 

Tenant 

14,540 

14.9 

19,761 

19.8  21,098 

25.0  21,886 

27.6 

Manager 

309 

0*3 

57  3 

0.6  611 

0.7  756 

0.9 

All  Farms 

97,508 

99,732 

84,315 

79,424 

Source:  Census  of  Canada*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 
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in  1931  there  were  only  309  farms  so  operated;  by  1956  the  number  had 
more  than  doubled  to  reach  756*  Although  numerically  the  group  was 
not  large  in  1956,  the  relative  change  for  the  period  was  great.  If 
the  trend  continues,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  this, 
a  growing  number  of  specially  trained  people  will  be  required  for 
these  managerial  positions. 

Mechanization  and  the  Age  of  Farm  Operators 

The  change  from  subsistence  farming  to  farming  as  a  business 
has  effected  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  farmers  by  age  groups. 
Farmers  as  a  group,  were  considerably  younger  in  1931  than  in  1941* 
but  the  trend  was  reversed  between  1941  and  1951*  After  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  young  farmers  between  1939 
and  1941>  it  is  still  apparent  that  a  general  trend  was  in  progress. 

Table  XXII  indicates,  that,  while  in  1941  slightly  over  42  per 
cent  of  Alberta1 s  farmers  were  over  fifty  years  of  age,  the  proportion 
was  reduced  to  38  per  cent  by  1951;  the  corresponding  proportion  in 
1931  was  32  per  cent.  Also,  there  were  relative  increases  in  1951  in 
the  number  of  farmers  in  each  of  the  younger  age  groups.  It  would 
appear  that  this  change  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  tendency  for 
more  farmers  to  retire  to  urban  centres  in  later  life,  and,  in  part, 
to  the  mechanization  of  farming  which  has  made  agriculture  a  more 
attractive  calling  both  from  the  standpoint  of  operation  and  of 
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TABLE  XXII 

AGE  OF  FARM  OPERATORS^  ALBERTA,  1931-1951 


Year  Occupied  Percentage  of  Farm  Operators  in  Each  Age  Group 


Farms 

-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

50-59 

60-69 

70f 

1931 

97,408 

5.3 

9.6 

11*2 

12.9 

28.6 

19.5 

9.6 

3.2 

1941 

99,732 

3.4 

7*9 

10.6 

12.2 

23.8 

24.6 

13.7 

3.8 

1951 

84,315 

4.3 

8.8 

11.4 

12.4 

25.1 

20.8 

13.9 

3.3 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 

aThe  data  are  based  upon  the  Canadian  census  classification 
which  lists  one  operator  per  occupied  farm. 
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Mechanization  and  Land  Usage 

Mechanization,  as  already  indicated,  has  made  possible  more 
extensive  farming  operations  in  Alberta.  Since  1931  almost  seven 
million  acres  have  been  added  to  the  total  area  included  in  farms. 

Heavy  machinery  has  facilitated  the  breaking  of  new  land,  land  drain¬ 
age,  irrigation,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  marginal  land,  and  has 
helped  in  making  land  more  accessible.  However,  it  can  be  noted  from 
Table  XXIII  that  the  acreage  under  crops  was  only  greater  by  two  mil¬ 
lion  acres  in  1956  than  in  1931,  while  the  acreage  under  summer  fallow 
was  almost  double  the  1931  figure.  Thus  the  taxable  acreage  increased 
considerably  during  the  period,  but  the  revenue  producing  acreage 
(under  crops)  increased  but  slightly. 

In  1931  almost  525*000  acres  of  improved  land  were  used  for 
pasture;  by  1956  more  than  1,280,000  acres  were  so  used.  This  affected 
the  tax  producing  capacity  of  more  than  a  million  acres  of  farm  land* 
The  problem  resulting  from  changes  in  land  usage  was  given  further 
consideration  when  assessments  and  tax  revenues  were  examined. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  most  serious  deterrent  to  the  effective  reorganization  of 
rural  education  in  Alberta  has  been  sparsity  of  population.  Increases 
in  farm  size('Table  XVII) have  caused  an  even  v/ider  scatter  of  farm  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  has  the  reduction  in  the  labour  force  resulting  from  mech¬ 
anization  (Table  XVI).  The  situation  has  been  further  aggravated  by 
the  movement  of  considerable  numbers  of  farm  owners  to  urban  residences. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

LAND  USAGE,  ALBERTA,  1931-1951 
(acres  in  thousands) 


Item 

Unit 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1956 

Land  Area 

Acres 

159,232 

159,232 

159,232 

159,232 

Farm  Area 

Acres 

3b, 977 

43,277 

44,460 

45,970 

Ratio 

Per  Cent  24.5 

27.2 

27.9 

28.9 

Total  Farms 

Humber 

97,408 

99,732 

84,315 

79,424 

Average  Area 

Acres 

400 

434 

527 

579 

Improved  Land 

Acres 

17,749 

20,125 

22,271 

23,746 

Under  Crops 

Acres 

12,039 

12,284 

14,427 

14,850 

Pasture 

Acres 

525 

626 

1,113 

1,280 

Fallow 

Acres 

4,547 

6,546 

6,195 

7,091 

Other 

Acres 

637 

670 

536 

525 

Unimproved 

Acres 

21,229 

23,152 

22,189 

22,224 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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This  changing  pattern  of  rural  residence  at  a  time  when  the  program 
of  studies  is  being  continually  broadened  has  made  it  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  rural 
children. 

The  dependence  of  the  rural  economy  upon  the  industrial  economy 
in  Alberta  has  increased  directly  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in 
the  farm  labour  force  and  the  increased  use  of  power  machines  (Tables 
XIV  &  XV) .  More  and  more  is  the  farmer  becoming  a  specialized  producer: 
the  days  of  self-sufficiency  are  past.  As  a  user  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  he  is  becoming  a  consumer  in  the  urban  sense.  The  farmer  requires 
special  repair  services  for  his  farm  machines  and  special  facilities 
for  the  processing  of  his  farm  products.  Skills  such  as  bread,  butter, 
and  cheese  making  are  becoming  lost  arts  on  the  farm,  as  have  meat 
curing  and  processing,  blacksmithing,  and  woodworking.  But  with  the 
abandonment  of  old  skills  came  the  need  for  the  development  of  new  ones; 
and  these  could  not  be  passed  from  father  to  son,  and  from  mother  to 
daughter,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Training  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  complicated  machines  required  a  broader  and  deeper 
basic  knowledge  than  was  required  in  the  past  when  machines  were  much 
simpler.  In  addition,  on  the  highly  mechanized  farm,  the  operator 
may  be  the  only  person  within  miles  of  the  job.  Unless  he  is  able  to 
carry  out  machine  maintenance,  adjustment,  and  simple  repairs,  much 
valuable  "machine  time"  may  be  lost.  Each  worker  requires  a  type  of 
mechanical  "know  how"  that  formerly  was  possessed  by  a  few  specialists. 

In  some  aspects  farm  management  has  become  simpler.  For  example, 
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it  is  simpler  to  plan  a  daily  work  schedule  for  one  or  more  machine 
operators  than  for  a  larger  number  of  hired  labourers;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  money  management  has  become  far  more  complicated.  Costly 
repairs,  although  bearable  in  good  times,  may  be  the  “last  straw”  in 
lean  times.  Not  only  are  the  services  of  specialists  costly,  but 
lost  “machine  time”  during  the  planting  and  harvesting  season  may  be 
disastrous  indeed. 

Many  of  the  present  farm  operators  in  Alberta  have  had  to  do 
considerable  unlearning  in  order  to  make  a  successful  adjustment  to 
the  changing  pattern  of  farming.  The  young  farm  operators  of  to- 
morrow  will  be  spared  the  learning  of  two  sets  of  skills,  and  will 
gain  considerable  practical  “know  how”  from  having  grown  up  in  a 
“machine”  environment.  Nevertheless,  the  keen  competition  in  com¬ 
mercial  agriculture  makes  it  imperative  that  the  coming  generation 
of  farmers  be  long  on  managerial  and  mechanical  knowledge. 

Farming  today,  particularly  grain  farming,  requires  the 
farmer  to  be  on  the  job  fewer  months  of  the  year.  During  busy  periods 
he  may  operate  his  machines  twenty  or  more  hours  per  day,  but  for 
several  months  during  the  winter  he  has  but  little  to  do.  This  has 
led  to  a  movement  to  town  by  a  growing  number  of  farmers  and  their 
families  (Table  XIX).  This  movement  has  further  depopulated  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  particularly  in  Southern  Alberta  (Table  XX),  and  has  removed 
a  growing  number  of  farm  youths  from  direct  contact  with  the  farm. 

This  is  further  evidence  of  the  transition  of  farming  from  a  “way  of 
life”  to  a  business  venture.  Although  practical  experience  is  of  great 
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value  to  farm  owners,  a  growing  number  of  Alberta* s  farms  are  being 
operated  by  non-resident  owners,  some  of  whom  do  not  possess  a  farm 
background,  and  a  growing  proportion  of  whom  employ  a  farm  manager 
(Table  XXl)«  Thus,  there  are  growing  opportunities  in  agriculture 
for  persons  with  specialized  mechanical  and  managerial  skills0  The 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  public  school*  This  need  constitutes 
a  real  challenge  to  rural  education  in  Alberta. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV 
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Government  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Industry  and  Labour, 
Facts  and  Figure s,  Alberta,  1954  (Edmonton:  Queen1 s  Printer,  1954) > 
p.  19. 


Ibid, 

3 

Ibid, ,  p.  45, 

4 

Ibid, ,  p,-  42  © 

5 

Ibid, ,  p,  29, 

6 

Strange,  op0  cit, ,  Chapter  I, 


CHAPTER  V 


ECONOMIC  INFLUENCES  ON  FARM  INCOME 


Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  iss  Mhat.  economic 
influences  within  agriculture  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
been  significant  to  education? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1.  the  factors  affecting  the  control  of  agricultural  production 

2.  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  farm  products; 

3_.  the  stability  of  farm  prices; 

4*  the  nature  and  distribution  of  production  costs; 

5.  the  relative  position  of  agricultural  production  within  the 
provincial  economy; 

6.  the  financing  of  agricultural  production; 

7.  the  stability  of  farm  income; 

8 ♦  the  components  of  farm  income; 

9*  the  distribution  of  farm  income  among  farmers; 

10.  the  sources  of  farm  income  according  to  the  various  types 
of  products  marketed* 


I.  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 


During  the  past  two  decades  agriculture  in  Alberta  has  changed 
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in  status  from  a  "self-contained  economy  to  an  interdependent  sector 
of  a  vast  and  complicated  economic  system. As  a  result,  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  have  become  more  closely  allied  to  economic  problems 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Many  of  these  problems  have  centred 
around  the  marketing  of  a  rapidly  increasing  output  of  farm  products. 
Samuelson  has  succinctly  emphasized  the  growing  dependence  of  agri- 
on  other  phases  of  the  economy: 

Its  growing  dependence  on  the  exchange  system  makes  agri¬ 
culture  increasingly  vulnerable  to  business  fluctuations.  In 
an  industrial  economy,  this  dependence  may  well  be  the  Achil¬ 
lea  heel  of  agriculture.  Such  vulnerability  has  already  given 
rise  to  a  host  of  price  and  income  problems  in  agriculture®^ 

Attention  was  given  in  this  investigation  to  some  of  these 
“price  and  income  problems"  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  buoyancy 
of  the  agricultural  economy  of  Alberta.  Special  consideration  was 
given  to  the  interrelationship  of  production,  price  and  income  as 
it  influences  financial  stability  within  agriculture. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  efficient  and 
well-managed  commercial  farms  and  the  smaller  and  relatively  unpro¬ 
ductive  farm  units.  Since  most  of  the  farms  in  Alberta  fall  in  the 
latter  category  (Table  XXXII),  the  general  stability  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  still  rests  largely  upon  these  smaller  units.  The 
analyses  which  follow  do  not  apply  particularly  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  highly  productive  commercial  farms,  which,  while  few 
in  number,  absorb  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  gross  value  of 
farm  products  sold  annually  (Table  XXXII). 
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The  Control  of  Production 

Success  in  the  management  of  any  economic  enterprise  depends 
to  no  small  degree  upon  the  control  of  production.  If  production  is 
not  controlled,  or  is  uncontrollable,  serious  maladjustments  peri¬ 
odically  occur.  Agricultural  production  is  largely  uncontrollable. 
As  a  result,  more  products  are  grown  in  many  years  than  can  be  sold 
profitably,  while  at  other  times  not  enough  products  are  available 
to  meet  market  demands.  If  the  price  of  a  certain  crop  is  high  at 
planting  time,  the  acreage  is  increased;  if  the  price  is  low,  the 
acreage  is  reduced.  The  sale  of  large  outputs  tends  to  depress 
prices;  when  production  is  curtailed,  prices  tend  to  rise*^  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  even  if  farmers  could  anticipate  prices  and 
curtail  or  expand  their  acreages  accordingly,  they  could  not  control 
the  volume  of  production,  because  of  uncontrollable  factors  such  as 
weather  conditions.  If  conditions  are  very  favourable,  there  may  be 
over-production  even  with  a  curtailment  of  the  area  under  crop;  if 
weather  conditions  are  unfavorable,  under-production  results. 

Table  XXIV  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  regulating  pro¬ 
duction  through  variations  in  acreage.  In  1955  >  for  example,  the 
acreage  devoted  to  wheat  production  was  approximately  1,000,000 
acres  less  than  in  1946,  yet  production  was  6,000,000  bushels 
higher.  The  acreages  in  1941  and  1953  were  almost  identical;  how¬ 
ever,  the  crop  in  1953  was  one  and  two-thirds  times  as  great  as  in 
1941o 

The  record  of  yields  per  acre  as  provided  in  Table  XX 13/ 
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indicates  the  wide  variation  that  existed  during  the  period  1941-55. 
Between  1953  and  1954  there  was  a  drop  of  almost  ten  bushels  per  acre, 
while  between  1954  and  1955  there  was  an  increase  of  seven  bushels  per 
acre.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  attempts  to  control  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  are  readily  apparent. 


TABLE  XXI V 

PRODUCTION  OP  WHEAT,  ALBERTA,  SELECTED  TEARS,  1941-1955, a 
SHOWING  ACREAGE,  TOTAL  HELD,  AND  HELD  PER  ACRE 


Item 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Wheat  Acreage 
(000 !s) 

6,481 

6,747 

6,364 

6,340 

5,862 

5,714 

Crop  in  Bushels 
(000*  a) 

Yield  per  Acre 

97,000 

127,000 

150,190  163,000 

95,000 

133,000 

(bushels) 

15.0 

18.8 

23.6 

25.7 

16.2 

23.3 

Sources  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

aSpecific  data  not  available  before  1941. 


Wheat,  being  the  major  field  crop  in  Alberta,  has  been  used 
for  illustrative  purposes;  however,  similar  difficulties  pertain  to 
the  production  of  other  field  crops.  Over-production  means  reduced 
prices  and  growing  stock  piles;  under-production  often  leads  to  inad- 
ea_uate  returns  at  a  time  when  prices  are  likely  to  be  high.  This 
causes  serious  instability  in  farm  incomes;  and  this  instability  may 
occur  in  agriculture  in  periods  of  general  prosperity  in  other  parts 
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of  the  economy*  For  this  reason  the  problem  of  financing  essential 
services  is  particularly  acute  in  rural  areas. 

The  Nature  of  the  Demand  for  Farm  Products 

The  demand  for  farm  products  is  very  inelastic.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  most  such  products  are  necessities:  as  a  result, 
there  is  no  great  tendency  for  consumers  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
their  purchases  in  response  to  price  changes.  Drastically  reduced 
prices  in  the  face  of  an  over-supply  of  a  product  may  result  in 
very  little  more  being  taken  off  the  market.  Producers  are  thus 
hard  hit  by  the  reduced  price  at  the  time  it  is  introduced,  and  the 
piling  up  of  surpluses  further  jeopardizes  future  prices.^ 

Because  of  the  11  low  income  elasticity11  of  the  demand  for 
food,  a  rising  standard  of  living  as  industrialization  progresses, 
means  a  relative  decline  in  agriculture  in  relation  to  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Up  to  a  point,  the  demand  for  food  increases  as  incomes  move 
upward,  but  after  that  the  demand  decreases  relative  to  the  demand 
for  other  goods  and  services.  Total  expenditures  increase  as  incomes 
increase,  but  at  a  retarded  rate.  ¥hen  this  occurs,  the  proportion 
spent  for  food  is  even  more  retarded  in  growth.  This  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  food  products  as  incomes  rise  does  not  mean  that  agri¬ 
culture  in  Alberta  will  actually  decline:  it  does  mean  that  the  rel¬ 
ative  share  of  agriculture  in  terms  of  provincial  output  will  tend  to 

decrease,  even  though  the  absolute  amount  of  production  may  enjoy 

5 

considerable  expansion. 
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During  the  early  stages  of  industrialization  in  the  western 
world  the  demand  for  food  products  by  the  lower  income  groups  was 
sufficient  to  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  expanding  agricultural 
production:  chronic  over-production  occurred  only  in  periods  of  ser¬ 
ious  recession  when  incomes  were  drastically  reduced.  As  incomes  rose, 
there  came  a  shift  in  demand  for  food  from  cereal  to  animal  products. 
Although  the  market  for  cereal  products  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world  has  tended  to  counteract  the  shift  in  demand  in  the  western 
world,  tariff  and  exchange  restrictions  have  seriously  curtailed  for¬ 
eign  marketing:  furthermore,  western  farmers  are  in  keen  competition 
with  other  producers  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  products  on  the 
world  markets* 

A  reorganization  of  production  to  conform  to  the  changing 
pattern  of  demand  has  had  to  be  faced  by  Alberta  farmers.  The  Hheat 
Acreage  Reduction  Act  of  1941-43  illustrates  the  serious  situation 
that  developed  in  agriculture  during  years  of  general  prosperity  with¬ 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole® ^ 

Production  and  Farm  Price  Stability 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  serious  problems  facing 
Alberta  farmers  in  the  matter  of  regulating  production  in  the  light 
of  market  demand.  A  proper  balance  between  supply  and  demand  would 
lead  to  greater  price  stability.  But  farmers  sell  their  products  in 
highly  competitive  markets  where  prices  can  change  almost  momentarily* 
Thus,  added  to  uncontrollable  production  and  inelastic  demand,  is  an 
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unstable  price  structure. 

Menzies  described  this  instability  in  relation  to  wheat  prices 

thus: 


The  problem  of  the  instability  of  wheat  prices  is  continually 
before  the  western  farmer.  In  a  free  economy  relative  prices  are 
the  means  whereby  adjustments  are  made  in  relations  between  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  This  allocative  function  of  price  changes  gives 
rise  to  proportional  income  transfers  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
The  income  transfer  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  as  long  as  the 
price  mechanism  works  relatively  efficiently,  as  it  does  when 
responses  to  price  changes  are  large  and  occur  with  promptness. 

In  these  circumstances  market  adjustments  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude  can  be  secured  with  relatively  small  disturbances  to  gen¬ 
eral  economic  and  social  relations.  Eut  the  demand  for  wheat 
for  human  consumption  is  notoriously  inelastic.  So  also  is  the 
producers  supply  curve,  due  in  part  to  the  immobility  of 
resources.  But  even  if  acreage  were  reduced,  great  variations 
in  yield  may  nullify  his  best  intentions.^ 


Table  XXV  records  the  relationship  between  production  and 
crop  value  of  the  four  major  grain  crops  of  Alberta  for  the  years 

1952  and  1954*  The  acreage  planted  to  wheat  was  somewhat  less  in 


1954  than  in  1952,  but  the  total  yield  was  almost  50  per  cent  lower; 


a  similar  decrease  was  apparent  for  other  grain  crops.  However,  the 
value  per  bushel  for  wheat,  barley  and  rye  was  considerably  less  in 


1954*  and  on  the  basis  of  total  value  the  1954  crop  was  only  50  per 


cent  of  the  1952  total.  The  above  analysis,  while  not  talcing  into 
consideration  the  stored  grain  that  had  piled  up  from  previous  years, 
indicates  the  precarious  position  of  Alberta  grain  growers.  Yields 
were  less  in  1954  because  of  poor  growing  conditions;  in  addition, 
the  situation  was  aggravated  by  falling  prices.  The  inelasticity  of 
supply  and  demand,  uncertain  volume  of  production,  surpluses  from 
previous  years,  and  uncertain  markets  all  contribute  to  unstable 
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TABLE  XXV 

PRODUCTION,  VALUE  PER  UNIT,  AND  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  SELECTED 
FIELD  CROPS,  ALBERTA,  1952  AND  1954 


Item 

TotaIa 

Yield 

1952  b 

Value0  Total0 
Per  Unit  Value 

Totala 

Yield 

!954  b 
Value0 
Per  Unit 

Total0 

Value 

Hheat 

172,000 

1.53 

263,160 

95,000 

1.32 

138,000 

Oats 

129,000 

0.59 

76,110 

74,000 

0.59 

43,660 

Barley- 

118,000 

1.03 

121,540 

70,000 

0.87 

60,900 

Rye 

7,800 

1.33 

10,374 

4,000 

0.88 

3,520 

Total 

471,184 

246,680 

Source:  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics*  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 

£L 

In  thousands  of  bushels* 

^In  dollars  per  bushel* 
c 

In  thousands  of  dollars* 
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conditions  in  the  marketing  of  grain  crops* 

Although  grain  prices  are  more  unstable  than  the  prices  of 
many  other  farm  products,  the  farmer  is  faced  with  similar  hazards, 
in  varying  degrees,  regardless  of  what  he  produces*.  Some  relief  has 
been  gained  through  crop  diversification,  but  it  is  not  simple  in  an 
age  of  mechanization  to  move  from  one  line  of  farming  to  another*. 

Fixed  and  Variable  Production  Costs 

A  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  structure  in  farming  does 
not  vary  with  the  quantity  of  production.  Items  such  as  rent  for 
land  and  buildings,  interest  and  amortization  of  mortgages,  interest 
on  investments  in  equipment  and  livestock,  depreciation  on  property 
and  equipment  that  does  not  depend  upon  use,  insurance  on  buildings, 
equipment  and  livestock,  taxes  on  real  property,  and  the  cost  of 
family  labour  must  be  met  regardless  of  the  level  of  production.  The 
vulnerability  of  the  farmer* s  position,  serious  as  it  may  be  on  account 
of  fixed  cost,  is  even  more  serious,  if,  after  committing  himself  to 
considerable  financial  outlays  for  variable  costs — seed,  fertilizer, 
hired  labour,  repair  and  other  services — there  is  a  crop  failure  or 
the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  market  for  the  products  he  has  for  sale* 
Data  on  fixed  costs  to  Alberta  farmers  were  arranged  in  Table 
XXVI  so  as  to  indicate  general  trends;  the  ratio  of  fixed  costs  to 
total  operational  costs  was  also  recorded.  Although  fixed  costs 
increased  threefold  between  1941  and  1955 ,  there  was  very  little 
change  in  the  ratio  to  variable  costs,  since  total  operational  costs 
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TABLE  XXVI 

FIXED  FARM  COSTS  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  OPERATIONAL 
EXPENSES,  ALBERTA,  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS, 
1941-1955 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Item 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Taxes  on 

Real  Estate 

8,430 

13,190 

19,551 

18,709 

19,551 

21,154 

Rent  on 

Real  Estate 

787 

14,391 

38,221 

32,520 

22,556 

27,929 

Interest 
on  Debts 

9,831 

2,624 

6,873 

7,949 

8,004 

8,238 

Repairs  to 
Buildings 

1,184 

3,023 

6,253 

8,296 

8,354 

8,666 

Depreciation  of 
Property 

17,634 

17,403 

38,335 

46,734 

49,156 

48,888 

Total  Fixed 

Costs 

37,866 

50,631 

105,518 

114,207 

107,621 

114,875 

Total  Operat¬ 
ional  Costs 

86,647 

151,891 

233,602 

253,564 

240,066 

251,347 

Per  Cent 

Fixed  Costs 

43.8 

33.3 

45*3 

45.1 

44.9 

45.7 

Source:  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics#  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa© 
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increased  in  almost  the  same  proportion  as  fixed  costs.  Thus  Alberta 
farmers,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  could  have  reduced  annual 
expenditures  by  little  less  than  one-half,  even  if  they  produced  not¬ 
hing*  Items  such  as  annual  payment  of  taxes,  rent,  and  interest  can 
be  postponed  only  temporarily,  and,  if  postponed,  serve  further  to 
jeopardize  the  financial  stability  of  the  farm  economy. 

Fixed  costs  tend  to  make  adjustments  in  production  much  more 
difficult  than  do  variable  costs.  fallen  the  farmer  has  made  heavy 
financial  outlays  in  a  particular  line  of  production,  it  is  not  easy 
for  him  to  change  quickly  to  other  lines.  Thus  a  serious  decline  in 
market  prices  may  mean  heavy  financial  losses  until  a  n change  over11 
of  operations  can  be  made.  Meanwhile,  contractual  obligations  must 
be  met.  Hence,  even  during  periods  of  "rock  bottom51  prices  the 
farmer  attempts  to  produce  and  to  sell  enough  products  to  recover 
his  cash  outlay  for  the  crop  and  to  meet  his  annual  fixed  costs, 
even  though  this  action  tends  further  to  depress  the  market  by  the 
creation  of  an  over-supply  of  produce. 

The  Relative  Position  of  Agricultural  Production 

Agriculture  in  Alberta  has  not  only  lost  ground  as  an  emp¬ 
loyer  of  persons  in  relation  to  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  but  It 
has  declined  in  its  contribution  to  the  total  net  value  of  production. 
Table  X&VXI  shows  the  dollar  and  percentage  shares  of  agriculture, 
other  primary  industries,  and  secondary  industries  in  the  total  net 
value  of  production  in  Alberta.  It  is  evident  that  during  the  past 
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TABLE  XXVII 

NET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION,  AGRICULTURE,  OTHER  PRIMARY  INDUSTRIES, 
AND  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES,  ALBERTA,  1931-1956 
(as  per  cent  of  total) 


Agriculture  Other  Primary3,  Secondary**  Total 
Year  $000  Per  Gent  $000  Per  Cent  $000  Per  Cent  $000 


1931 

87,452- 

52,9 

22,177 

13*2 

55,318 

33.8 

164,947 

1936 

87,480 

54.6 

20,430 

12,3 

53,955 

33.1 

161,865 

1941 

160,847 

37.4 

65,252 

14*8 

208,803 

47.8 

434,902 

1946 

248,804 

53.3 

64,862 

14.0 

148,735 

32,2 

462,401 

1951 

500,210 

49.8 

181,371 

18,1 

321,838 

32.1 

1,003,419 

1952 

481,649 

45.4 

204,760 

19.3 

373,843 

35.3 

1,060,252 

1953 

417,895 

35,7 

261,807 

22*4 

491,041 

41.9 

1,170,743 

1954 

296,657 

26,7 

296,811 

26,6 

522,225 

46.7 

1,117,693 

1955 

322,215 

25.3 

348,539 

27*4 

602,422 

47*3 

1,273,176 

1956 

368,000 

24.8 

429,110 

28,9 

687,419 

46.3 

1,484,529 

Sources:  Facts  and  Figures*  Alberta*  1951  and  1954 >  Graphs  of 
Growth*  1956,  The  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Industry 
and  Labour,  Alberta, 

aIncludes  mining,  fishing,  trapping,  lumbering,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  power* 

^Includes  manufacturing  and  construction. 
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twenty-five  years,  while  the  percentage  for  other  industries  has 
moved  steadily  upward,  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture  has 
decreased  from  a  high  of  almost  55  per  cent  in  1936  to  less  than 
25  per  cent  in  1956*  The  period  of  most  rapid  decline  began  in 
1951s  this  marked  the  beginning  of  the  most  remarkable  process  of 
economic  transformation  in  Alberta1 s  history. 

A  boomimg  oil  industry  caused  the  dollar  value  of  production 
in  primary  industries,  other  than  agriculture,  to  more  than  double 
in  a  five-year  period — $181  million  in  1951  to  $429  million  in  1956® 
Meanwhile,  unprecedented  expansion  in  construction,  accompanied  by 
a  steady  rise  in  manufacturing,  caused  a  similar  increase  in  the  net 
value  of  production  in  Alberta* s  secondary  industries — $321  million 
in  1951  to  $687  million  in  1956.  During  the  same  interval  agri- 

q 

cultural  production  dropped  in  value  by  almost  30  per  cent.7 

Table  XXVH  also  illustrates  the  violent  year  to  year  fluct¬ 
uations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  net  value  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  as  compared  with  the  rather  uniform  year  to  year  increases 
in  other  primary  and  secondary  industries*  The  data  label  agri¬ 
culture  as  the  least  buoyant  sector  of  the  provincial  economy  as 
well  as  the  most  unpredictable. 

The  Financing  of  Agricultural  Production 

The  farmer  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  other 
"quirks  of  nature"  such  as  excessive  rainfall,  drought,  insect  pests: 
and  disease.  Some  risks — fire  and  hail — are  insurable,  but  it  has 
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been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  other  hazards  at  reasonable  costs.  Because  of  the  risk 
involved,  agricultural  production  has  been  difficult  to  finance. 
Loans  secured  by  anticipated  crops  are  hazardous;  as  a  result,  they 
command  a  high  interest  rate.  In  the  case  of  livestock  the  period 
of  credit  must  be  sufficient  for  the  stock  to  mature.  Land  is  more 
stable  and  is  the  farmer's  best  security  for  credit,  but  there  is  no 
way  for  him  to  avoid  rather  high  interest  rates.  The  farmer  cannot 
sell  common  or  preferred  stock,  as  can  many  other  businessmen,  nor 
can  he  readily  secure  short-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
However,  some  relief  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  farm  loan  credit 
backed  by  government  guarantees. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  agricultural  production  have  been 
briefly  reviewed.  Vthile  they  do  not  bear  directly  on  educational 
finance,  they  do  influence  farm  income,  which  in  turn  influences 
the  farmer's  ability  to  pay  for  all  essential  services. 

H.  FARM  INCOME 

A  few  decades  ago  the  ownership  of  land  constituted  a  fair 
measure  of  wealth  in  Alberta,  a  province  which  was  largely  agri¬ 
cultural.  Cash  incomes  were  not  large,  but  quantities  of  money 
involved  in  business  transactions  were  small,  too.  In  times  of 
depression,  while  some  farmers  went  bankrupt,  many  were  able  to 
survive  financially  because  of  a  self-sufficiency  which,  to  a  degree 
at  least,  insulated  them  against  financial  disasters  in  other  sectors 
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of  the  economy.  But  to-day  farm  finance  is  subject  to  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  as  business  finance  in  general,  and  to  others  as  well,  which 
arise  out  of  close  contact  with  natural  phenomena.  In  addition,  the 
farm  economy  has  lost  its  insular  position.  This  has  placed  the  far¬ 
mer  in  the  position  of  requiring  a  much  larger  income  than  formerly, 
and  has  made  his  position  much  more  vulnerable  to  forces  acting 
within  the  total  economy.  The  general  level  of  farm  income,  its  dis¬ 
tribution  among  farm  operators,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  recent 
fluctuations  in  farm  prices  all  influence  the  financing  of  essential 
services. 

Trends  in  Farm  Income 

It  has  been  observed  that  Alberta  farmers  were  hard  hit  by 
the  serious  recession  of  the  early  thirties.  Table  XXVIII  records 
a  total  net  income  to  farmers  of  slightly  over  $10  million  in  the 
year  1931*  In  the  same  year  operation  and  depreciation  charges  amoun¬ 
ted  to  more  than  the  total  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts — $81  million  as  opposed  to  $74  million.  This  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  high  fixed  costs  upon  the 
financial  position  of  fanners  in  years  of  small  yields  or  of  low 
prices. 

From  the  very  low  level  of  'the  depression  years  net  farm 
income  in  Alberta  moved  sharply  upward  during  the  war  years  to 
reach  a  high  of  more  than  $390  million  in  1951?  this  was  almost 
forty  times  the  1931  total.  During  the  years  since  1951  farm  income 
has  shown  considerable  instability.  There  was  a  sharp  downward 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

INCOME  OF  FARM  OPERATORS  FROM  FARMING  OPERATIONS, 
ALBERTA,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1931-1955 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Cash 
Income 
Year  Farm 
Products 

Income 

in 

Kind 

Value 

Invent- 

tory 

Changes 

Gross 

Income 

Operating 

and 

Beprec*n 

Charges 

Totala 

Net 

Income 

1931  73,739 

15,850 

1,970 

91,568 

81,284 

10,284 

1936  96,095 

16,903 

-17,197 

95,801 

78,215 

17,586 

1941  145,096 

20,939 

-18,871 

347,164 

88,407 

66,466 

1946  280,417 

35,485 

-2,476 

313,426 

137,176 

180,708 

1951  459,949 

48,107 

114,092 

622,148 

233,969 

392,414 

1952  506,529 

46,729 

63,4^ 

616,670 

251,711 

361,308 

1953  486,475 

48,000 

19,144 

553,619 

253,564 

300,614 

1954  387,828 

46,661 

1,088 

435,577 

240,066 

196,452 

1955  363,081 

47,296 

49,115 

459,492. 

251,347 

213,921 

1956  434,282 

48,191 

44,341 

526,814 

261,231 

265,493 

Soui*ce :  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics*  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa* 

aContains  supplementary  payments  under  Prairie  Farm  Assistance 
Act,  Prairie  Farm  Income  Plan,  and  Hheat  Acreage  Reduction  Program  for 
period  1940-1955 ,  ranging  from  #15  million  in  1942  to  $559*000  in  1953* 
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trend  until  1954s  since  that  year  there  has  been  a  moderate  annual 
upward  trend.  The  instability  of  farm  income  is  even  more  apparent 
when  it  is  observed  that  there  was  no  reduction  in  operating  and 
depreciation  charges  to  accompany  the  drop-off  in  income. 

In  1954  net  farm  income  was  just  slightly  higher  than  in 
1946,  but  in  the  meantime  the  cost  of  living  index  had  moved  from 
77.5  in  1946  to  116.2  in  1954>  for  an  increase  of  almost  55  per  cent. 
Thus  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  farm  incomes  were  even  more  sharply 
reduced.  Moderate  increases  since  1954  have  been  partially  offset 
by  further  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  index.  In  relative  terms 
Alberta  farmers  were  in  a  less  favorable  financial  position  in  1956 
than  in  1946,  but  were  in  a  relatively  better  position  than  they  were 
in  1931. 

The  Components  of  Farm  Income 

The  data  provided  in  Table  XXVIII  indicate  the  general  trends 
in  the  several  components  of  farm  income.  During  tte  past  decade 
income-in-kind  has  remained  relatively  constant.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  relatively  small  increase  in  farm  population  during  the  period 
and  to  the  general  tendency  for  farm  families  to  consume  more  factory 
processed  and  packaged  goods  and  less  farm-prepared  products.  Th& 
farmer1 s  self-sufficiency  has  suffered  accordingly^  this  places  him 
in  a  much  more  vulnerable  position  in  times  of  falling  cash  income. 

Inventory  changes  have  fluctuated  greatly  during  the  past  two 
decades,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  represented  changes  in  grain 
carry-over  on  farms.  During  the  war  years  there  was  no  surplus 
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grain,  but  between  194&  and  1951  large  surpluses  accumulated.  These 
were  disposed  of  by  1954;  however,  in  1955  inventory  changes  amounted 
to  approximately  ^50  million  to  represent  25  per  cent  of  net  farm 
income®  Since  then  the  wheat  carry-over  has  continued  to  rise  rat¬ 
her  sharply  to  place  prairie  wheat  farmers  in  a  rather  vulnerable 
position. 

Operation  and  depreciation  charges,  while  increasing  mar¬ 
kedly  between  1931  and  1952,  did  so  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  rise 
in  receipts;  however,  the  sharp  decline  in  net  farm  income  since 
1952  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  operating  expenses 
and  depreciation  charges. 

Table  SXIK  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  percentage  changes 
in  income  components  for  1941  and  1955 •  The  percentage  increase  in 
the  1955  over  the  1941  cash  income  was  quite  similar  to  the  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  net  farm  income;  but,  there  were  significant 
changes  in  the  various  income  components.  Inventory  changes,  for 
example,  were  increased  by  more  than  350  per  cent  by  1955?  while 
operation  and  depreciation  charges  were  almost  three  times  as  high. 

If  the  value  of  the  large  carry-over  of  wheat  is  deducted  from  net 
farm  income,  net  receipts  to  farmers  were  only  about  twice  as  great 
in  1955  as  in  1941*  The  upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  living  index 
reduced  the  relative  increase  still  more* 

An  analysis  of  the  percentage  composition  of  farm  income  for 
the  two  years— 1941  and  195 1 — indicates  that  inventory  changes  were 
27  per  cent  higher  in  1955?  while  operation  and  depreciation  charges 
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TABLE  XXIX 


FABM  INCOME,  ALBERTA,  1941  AND  1955, 
AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  COMPONENTS 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Components  of  1941 

Farm  Income  Dollars 

% 

1955 

Dollars 

% 

%  of 

1955 

1941 

Cash  Income  (farm  products) 

154,488 

100 

363,081 

100 

135 

Income  in  Kind 

21,130 

u 

47,296 

13 

124 

Value  of  Inventory  Changes 

-19,574 

-13 

49,115 

1A 

356 

Gross  Income 

155,946 

101 

459,492 

127 

195 

Operation  and  Depreciation 

86,674 

57 

251,347 

70 

188 

Net  Income  Less  Supplements 

69,272 

44 

208,145 

57 

200 

Supplementary  Payments 

19,597 

13 

5,776 

02 

-71 

Total  Net  Farm  Income 

88,869 

57 

213,921 

59 

LU 

Sources:  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics*  Bureau 
Statistics,  Ottawa;  and  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Alberta* 
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were  13  per  cent  higher.  The  farmer  thus  appears  to  be  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma:  as  production  is  stepped  up  appreciably,  inventory  chan¬ 
ges  which  are  non-cash  items  of  income  for  the  current  year,  create 
problems  for  the  future;  as  production  is  drastically  curtailed,  oper¬ 
ational  and  depreciation  charges  drain  away  a  larger  proportion  of 
farm  income. 


Average  Net  Farm  Income 

The  general  instability  of  net  farm  income,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five-year  period,  has  caused  much  concern.  Table  XXX 
indicates  a  steady  upward  trend  in  net  farm  income  from  1931  to  1951, 
but  thereafter  considerable  instability.  Although  net  farm  income 
per  farm  operator  has  but  little  real  meaning,  because  of  the  wide 
range  in  incomes  among  farm  operators,  it  does  serve  to  illustrate 
the  recent  instability  in  the  purchasing  power  of  many  farmers.  In 
terms  of  1956  dollars  the  individual  farmer  in  Alberta  was  less  well 
off  in  1956  than  in  1946;  also,  his  net  income  in  1956  was  but  little 
more  than  one-half  his  1951  income. 

Drummond  and  Mackenzie  summarized  the  effects  of  farm  income 
variability  thus: 

Immoderate  variations  in  farm  income  adversely  affect  the 
production  and  capital  expansion  and  improvement  programmes 
of  farmers,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  is  not  measur¬ 
able.  Income  variability  also  has  adverse  effects  upon  the 
credit  position  of  the  individual  farmer  and  agriculture  gen¬ 
erally.  It  increases  costs  of  credit  and  makes  private  plan¬ 
ning  and  credit  arrangements  of  Individual  farmers  difficult 
and  hazardous.  Income  variations  have  serious  social  effects 
upon  the  farm  family* s  scale  of  living,  affecting  such  per¬ 
sonal  matters  as  plans  for  education  and  health,  and  other 
items  of  the  family  budget. 10 
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TART.F.  m 

NET  FARM  INCOME  PER  FARM  OPERATOR,  ALBERTA, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1931-1955 


Year 

Net  Farm  Incomea 
$  000's 

Number  of  Farm 
Operators'3 

Net  Farm  Income 
Per  Farm  Operator 

#?s 

1956  #*! 

1931 

10,284 

97,408 

106 

185 

1936 

17,586 

98,570 

178 

344 

1941 

88,869 

99,732 

993 

1,688 

1946 

180,708 

92,023 

1,963 

2,991 

1951 

392,414 

84,315 

4,654 

4,834 

1952 

361,308 

83,342 

4,331 

4,400 

1953 

300,614 

82,363 

4,014 

4,105 

1954 

196,542 

81,383 

2,415 

2,456 

1955 

213,921 

80,404 

2,660 

2,788 

1956 

204,882 

79,424 

2,592 

2,592 

Sources:  Data  on  farm  operators  from  Census  of  Canada  and 
Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces:  data  on  net  farm  income  from  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics %  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


aEstimate  for  195 6. 


^Estimated  for  intercensal  years  by  projecting  average  annual 


change  in  number  of  operators. 
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Table  XXXI  provides  data  for  a  comparison  between  the  average 
net  income  per  farm  operator  in  Alberta  and  the  average  earnings  per 
member  of  the  labour  force.  Until  1941  the  farm  operator  suffered  a 
pronounced  financial  disadvantage;  by  1946  be  was  relatively  better 
off  than  the  average  Canadian  worker,  and  by  1951  his  income  was 
approximately  double  that  of  the  average  worker;  however,  by  1956  his 
average  net  earnings  had  again  fallen  well  below  the  national  average 
per  member  of  the  labour  force.  Furthermore,  while  the  earnings  per 
member  of  the  labour  force  followed  a  steady  progression  upward  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  there  were  marked  variations  both  in  the 
nature  and  direction  of  trends  in  the  average  earnings  of  farm  oper¬ 
ators  in  Alberta,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

The  Distribution  of  Farm  Income 

It  has  been  observed  that  average  net  farm  income  does  not 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  financial  position  of  most  farmers.  Since 
data  on  the  range  of  farm  income  for  Alberta  were  not  available,  an 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  farms  according  to  the  gross  value  of 
products  sold  was  attempted.  Table  XXXII  was  designed  to  indicate 
the  distribution  among  selected  categories  for  the  years  1946  and  1950. 
In  1946  the  average  income  per  wage-earner  in  Canada  was  roughly 
$2500.00  (Table  XXX),  while  in  the  same  year  67  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  Alberta  received  less  than  this  amount  in  total  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  sold.  I4hen  it  is  considered  that  operation  and  depreciation 
charges  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products 
sold  (Table  XX.VII),  it  is  obvious  that  the  net  income  of  86  per  cent 
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TABLE  XXXI 

AVERAGE  EA1JJINGS  PER  MEMBER  OF  THE  CANADIAN  LABOUR  FORCE  AMD  AVERAGE 
IMCOME  PER  FARM  OPERATOR,  ALBERT A,  CENSUS  YEARS,  1951-1956 

(in  1956  dollars) a 


Year 

Average  Earnings  Per  Member 
of  Labour  Force  ¥ith  a  Job 

Average  Net  Income  Per  Farm 
Operator  in  Alberta 

1931 

11,510 

185 

1936 

1,560 

344 

1941 

1,960 

1,130 

1946 

2,550 

2,991 

1951 

2,810 

4,834 

1956 

3,260 

2,592 

Sources;  National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expenditure,  and  Quarterly- 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa 
(for  years  concerned). 

aPrice  index  for  consumer  goods  and  services  used  for  conversion 
to  1956  dollars. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

FARMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  SOLD, 
ALBERTA,  1946  and  1950 


1946  1950 

Gross  Value  of  Number  of  Per  Cent  Number  of  Per  Cent 

Products  Sold  Farmsa  of  Farms  Farms  of  Farms 


More  than  $10,000  1*809 
$7,500  -  $10,000  2,420 
$5,000  -  $  7,499  3,210 
$3,750  -  $  4,999  4,286 
$2,500  -  $  3, 749  12,739 
$1,200  -  $  2,499  32,634 
$  250  -  $  1,199  22,522 
Less  than$  250  6,725 
Other  Farms  5,678 

All  Farms  92,023 


2 

5,074 

6 

3 

3,400 

4 

3 

7,748 

9 

5 

7,762 

9 

U 

12,841 

15 

36 

21,177 

25 

24 

12,964 

15 

7 

8,141 

10 

6 

5,208 

6 

100 

84,315 

100 

Source;  Census  of  Canada  and  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 

aSome  adjustments  made  in  distribution  of  farms  to  agree  with 
method  used  in  1950  classification. 
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of  the  farmers  in  Alberta  fell  below  $2,500*00.  On  the  basis  of  gross 
value  of  products  sold  approximately  50  per  cent  of  Alberta  farmers 
fell  below  the  $2,500.00  level  in  1950,  and,  after  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  for  operational  and  depreciation  charges,  almost  75  per 
cent  fell  in  that  category.  This  was  only  a  mild  improvement  over 
the  situation  that  prevailed  in  1946®  These  statistics  are  somewhat 
distorted  by  the  fact  that  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  supple¬ 
mentary  income  of  farmers  arising  from  off-the-farm  employment;  also, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  situation  was  somewhat  improved  for  the 
prosperous  years  following  1950  for  which  data  were  not  available® 
However,  an  examination  of  the  number  of  farmers  falling  in  cate¬ 
gories  above  #5,000*00  in  gross  value  of  products  sold— 8  per  cent 
in  1946  and  19  per  cent  in  1950— reveals  a  relative  improvement  over 
the  period,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  high-income  farmers 
in  1950.  On  the  basis  of  data  appearing  in  Table  XXVIII  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  1951  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  receipts  of 
$460  million  was  distributed  among  19  per  cent  of  Alberta  farmers® 
There  are  factors  other  than  farm  size  which  affect  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  among  farmers.  One  of  these  is  the  type  of 
farming  operations  carried  on — grain  growing,  stock  raising,  and 
mixed  farming*  Some  attention  was  given  to  the  distribution  of  farm 
income  by  sources® 

Sources  of  Farm  Income 


Table  XXXIII  gives  a  percentage  breakdown  of  the  distribution 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  FROM  SALE 
OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  ALBERTA,  1952-1955 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Field  Crops 

63.1 

5S.3 

45.2: 

43.2 

Livestock 

25.9 

29.2 

39.3 

39.6 

Dairy  Products 

5.3 

5.9 

7.6 

8.2 

Poultry  Products 

3.5 

4.4 

5.5 

5.9 

Honey  and  Max 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Mool 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Fur  Farming 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

Miscellaneous 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

0.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics*  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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of  the  income  of  Alberta  farmers  among  types  of  products  sold.  In  1952 
field  crops  accounted  for  more  than  63  per  cent  of  the  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  sold  by  farmers;  by  1955  the  proportion  had  dropped  to  approx¬ 
imately  43  .per  cent.  While  a  part  of  the  reduction  was  due  to  a 
steadily  mounting  surplus  of  unsold  wheat  and  to  declining  market 
prices,  a  considerable  proportion  resulted  from  a  change  over  from 
grain  growing  to  livestock  production.  The  sale  of  livestock  incre¬ 
ased  from  26  per  cent  of  sales  in  1952  to  almost  40  per  cent  in  1955 » 
the  corresponding  proportions  for  dairy  products  were  5  per  cent  and 
8  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  shift  from  the  production  of  field  crops  to  livestock  has 
afforded  the  individual  farmer  considerable  control  of  output.  How¬ 
ever,  collective  output,  providing  the  demand  remains  stable,  is  the 
major  cause  of  price  variability,  and  over  this  the  individual  farmer 
has  no  control,  livestock  production  also  depends  upon  the  available 
supply  of  course  grains  and  fodder.  Thus  lean  years  in  the  yield  of 
field  crops  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  downward  trend  in  marketable 
livestock;  thus  the  farmer  remains  in  a  somewhat  vulnerable  position. 
This  vulnerability  has  been  somewhat  mitigated  by  diversified  mixed 
farming  operations:  in  this  way  the  risks  connected  with  output  and 
price  variability  are  spread  over  a  number  of  enterprises.  However, 
mixed  farming  practices  increase  somewhat  operational  costs  and  limit 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  net  farm  income  through  large-scale 
production:  this  leaves  the  farmer  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  periods  of  declining  market  prices  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  in  general. 
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At  the  present  time— 1959— a  rather  buoyant  market  for  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  has  tended  to  offset  the  rather  static 
condition  in  the  wheat  market.  This  could  very  well  produce  a  much 
more  pronounced  trend  in  the  change-over  from  field  crops  to  live¬ 
stock  production  and  mixed  farming  operations  in  Alberta.  In  this 
event,  the  whole  pattern  of  farming  and  of  rural  living  would  be 
affected. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  financing  of  education  by  local  authorities  in  rural 
Alberta  is  quite  firmly  anchored  to  the  land  tax.  As  a  result, 
economic  conditions  within  agriculture  have  vital  implications  for 
education.  In  the  past,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  educational  and  other  services  during  periods  of  prosper¬ 
ity  within  the  farm  economy:  in  periods  of  !t economic  drought1*  very 
little  progress  has  been  made. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  agriculture  arises  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  demand  for  farm  products;  it  is  notoriously  inelas¬ 
tic.  Closely  allied  with  this  is  the  hazard  of  uncontrollable  pro¬ 
duction  (Table  XXIV).  Deflated  prices  are  no  guarantee  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  farm  products  (Table  IXV).  If  inventories  pile  up,  a  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  may  occur  in  agriculture  even  during  a  period  of  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  As  a  result,  the 
hazard  of  falling  incomes  and  the  consequent  inability  of  farmers  to 
meet  fully  the  financial  needs  of  education  and  other  local  services 
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is  not  confined  entirely  to  periods  of  widespread  depression* 

A  high  level  of  total  operational  costs  (Table  XXVI)  has 
greatly  increased  the  vulnerability  of  the  farm  economy*  Farmers 
are  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze*  As  the  market  price  per  unit- 
of  product  hovers  too  close  to  the  cost  of  production,  profits  tend 
to  disappear;  if  it  falls  below  the  cost  of  production,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  an  actual  loss  ensues*  On  the  other  hand,  In  periods  of 
falling  prices  farmers  have  high  fixed  costs  to  meet  even  if  they 
produce  nothing. 

Highly  efficient  commercial  farmers,  who  produce  on  a  large 
scale,  can  operate  successfully  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit. 
However,  most  Alberta  farmers  are  not  in  this  classification  (Table 
XXXII),  and  the  cost-price  squeeze,  in  a  very  real  sense,  limits 
their  ability  to  provide  the  cash  outlays  required  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  existing  educational  services  and  the  creation  of  new  ones* 

At  the  time  that  the  property  tax  was  made  the  base  for  the 
local  support  of  education,  agriculture  was  the  major  and  most  buoy¬ 
ant  sector  of  the  economy  of  Alberta;  but,  during  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades  it  has  lost  ground  relative  to  other  primary  and  secondary 
industries*  In  addition,  the  net  value  of  agricultural  production 
has  fluctuated  violently  from  year  to  year,  while  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  have  enjoyed  a  steadily  increasing  upward  trend  (Table 

xxvn). 

The  general  upward  trend  in  net  farm  income  between  1931  and 
1951  occasioned  a  growing  demand  for  improved  local  services  (Table 
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XXVIII).  Particularly  during  the  second  decade  of  the  period,  much 
progress  was  made.  However,  the  sharp  downward  trend  in  net  farm 
income  between  1951  and  1954  affected  adversely  the  farmers1  ability 
to  support  continually  expanding  services;  although  the  trend  has  been 
upward  since  1954>  the  level  is  far  below  that  achieved  in  1951. 

There  have  been  marked  fluctuations  in  the  average  net  income 
of  farm  operators  in  Alberta  (Table  XXX),  as  well  as  in  the  value  of 
gross  products  sold  (Table  XXXII),  and  in  the  ratio  of  average  net 
farm  income  to  the  average  earnings  per  member  of  the  labour  force 
(Table  XXXI).  But  averages  are  not  too  meaningful,  since  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  commercial  farmers  absorb  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  income  received  by  Alberta  farmers  through  the  sale 
of  farm  products  (Table  XXXII).  It  would  appear  that  the  high- 
income  commercial  farmers  are  well  able  to  extend  their  financial 
support  to  education  and  other  local  services;  however,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  many  low-income  farmers  to  expand 
appreciably  their  present  level  of  support. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  for  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  Alberta  farmers  to  11  switch”  to  mixed  farming  operations  and 
to  stock  raising  (Table  XXXIII) .  A  continuance  of  this  trend  will 
affect  appreciably  the  number  of  farms,  the  resident  farm  population, 
and  the  labour  force  employed  on  farms;  these,  in  turn,  will  affect 
the  nature  of  training  required  by  farm  workers,  the  total  school 
population,  and  the  ^quantity”  and  location  of  school  facilities.  If 
the  change  to  mixed  production  results  in  greater  stability  of  farm 
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income,  Alberta  farmers  might  well  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
give  financial  support  to  local  services.  However,  unless  greater 
buoyancy  is  experienced  in  the  farm  economy  as  a  whole,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  anchor  rural  education  to  a 
sector  of  the  provincial  economy  which  not  only  has  lost  its  buoy¬ 
ancy,  but,  in  addition,  is  beset  with  violent  year  to  year  fluctu¬ 
ations  which  result  in  financial  uncertainities* 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  FINANCING  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALBERTA 


Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  ¥hat  has  been 
the  significance  of  trends  in  the  financial  support  of  education  in 
Alberta  during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1.  the  relationship  between  educational  and  total  provincial 
expenditures; 

2*  the  per  capita  provincial  expenditure  for  education; 

3o  the  relationship  between  per  capita  income  and  per  capita 
expenditures  for  education; 

4*  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  school  units; 

5.  the  distribution  of  educational  expenditures  among  facil¬ 
ities  and  services; 

6,  the  capital  indebtedness  of  school  units  in  Alberta* 

I0  PROVINCIAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

In  the  province  of  Alberta  the  development  of  more  effec¬ 
tive  organization  and  operation  of  schools  has  been  accompanied  by 
increasing  expenditures  both  at  the  local  and  at  the  provincial  level* 
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Since  1939  school  enrolment  has  increased  by  one-half,  provincial 
revenue  has  increased  tenfold,  and  school  expenditures  have  multi¬ 
plied  twentyfold.  This  would  indicate  that  Albertans  have  taken 
seriously  their  financial  responsibilities  for  education,, 

In  Alberta,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  vigorous  exam¬ 
ination  of  educational  standards  at  all  levels,  but  particularly 
at  the  public  school  level.  The  charge  that  11  the  watering  down  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  erosion  of  standards  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  responsible  for  the  absolute  and  relative 
decline  in  the  educational  level  of  our  youth11  has  been  made  by- 
persons  in  many  walks  of  life.  Others,  particularly  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  teachers,  and  lay  groups  which  are  closely  associated 
with  the  process  of  education  have  denied  these  charges  and  point 
to  inadequate  financing  of  education  as  the  deterrent  to  maximum 
progress  in  the  quality  of  education  being  made  available  to  our 
youth. ^ 


The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  recently  stated: 

Every  major  study  of  the  status  of  American  education 
tells  the  same  story  of  neglect.  It  is  a  story  of  crises 
in  education,  of  teachers  poorly  paid  and  in  inadequate 
numbers,  of  poor  communities  struggling  to  pay  mounting 
school  bills,  of  classroom  shortages  ....  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  entirely  monetary,  but  lack  of  money  is  the 
major  element  0  •  •  •  at  a  minimum,  expend! tures^for  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  doubled  within  a  decade  .  •  .  • 

Speaking  on  the  same  topic,  William  G.  Carr,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  remarked: 
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We  could  make  rapid  and  substantial  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  our  schools  right  now  if  we  had  the  financial 
resources  to  do  as  well  as  we  already  know  how  to  do.^ 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation  to  derive  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  either  of  the  rival  claims ;  whichever  may  be  true, 
expenditures  in  education  may  reflect  the  impact  of  certain  econ¬ 
omic  problems.  Since  rural  education  is  an  integral  part  of  public 
education  in  general,  some  attention  was  given  to  the  total  pattern 
of  educational  finance  in  Alberta;  the  analysis  provided  a  frame¬ 
work  within  which  to  examine  and  to  evaluate  developments  in  the 
financing  of  rural  education. 


Provincial  Expenditures  for  Education 

During  its  entire  history  as  a  province,  Alberta  has  received 
considerable  aid  for  education  from  its  provincial  treasury*  partic¬ 
ularly  has  this  been  true  during  the  past  two  decades.  In  1939  the 
total  of  provincial  expenditures  for  education  was  approximately 
#3  millions  by  195V  the  total  had  reached  more  than  $50  million* 
Table  XXXI V  records  the  steady  upward  progression  in  educational 
expenditures  per  year;  by  1954  the  annual  increase  had  reached  very 
nearly  $13  million,  and  between  1954  and  1957  total  expenditures 
actually  doubled®  On  a  per  capita  basis — total  population — educa¬ 
tional  costs  were  fourteen  times  as  great  in  1957  as  in  1939* 

Not  only  have  the  total  and  per  capita  expenditures  for  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  government  of  Alberta  increased,  but  the  increase  has 
been  relatively  greater  than  for  other  departments  of  government. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EDUCATION  AS  PROPORTION 
OF  TOTAL  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES,  ALBERTA,  1939-1957 


Fiscal  Total  Provincial  Expenditures  for  Education 

Year  Net  Disbursements3,  Amount^  Per  Cent 


$000* s 

Per  Capita 

1939 

14*693 

28 

1946 

31,939 

40 

1946 

45,495 

57 

1950 

61,839 

72 

1951 

73,220 

78 

1952 

77,235 

80 

1953 

92,029 

92 

1954 

109,223 

105 

1955 

132,028 

124 

1957 

173,325 

149 

|000*s 

Per  Capita 

Exp.  c 

R  ev.d 

2,840 

3.7 

13.1 

11.8 

5,579 

7.1 

21.2 

15.9 

10,710 

13.6 

23.9 

15.5 

11,336 

17#  2 

23.9 

12.5 

12,134 

16.4 

21.2 

12.8 

15,666 

16.8 

21.1 

10.5 

18,845 

19.5 

21.2 

9.1 

24,057 

23.9 

22.8 

13.0 

37,770 

35.4 

28.6 

15.6 

50,430 

44.6 

29.9 

19.4 

Sources;  Public  Accounts*  Province  of  Alberta;  Annual  Reports* 
Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

aCurrent  government  expenditures,  plus  capital. borrowings,  and 
minus  capital  repayments  during  the  year  in  all  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

^All  expenditures  for  education  'by  the  province  including  both 
school  and  higher  education. 

cent  of  total  provincial  expenditures# 

cent  of  total  provincial  revenue. 
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Total  provincial  net  disbursements  increased  about  twelvefold  between 
1939  and  1957,  while  educational  expenditures  were  increasing  by 
almost  twentyfold  (Table  XXXIV). 

In  1939  educational  expenditures  represented  13  per  cent  of 
the  provincial  total;  by  1957  the  ratio  was  30  per  cent.  Following 
World  War  II  Alberta  enjoyed  a  record  flow  of  monies  into  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasury,  and  revenues  far  exceeded  expenditures.  Educa¬ 
tion  received  11.8  per  cent  of  total  revenue  in  1939;  by  1957  the 
proportion  was  19.4  per  cent.  On  a  per  capita  basis  education  also 
enjoyed  a  decided  advantage,  representing  one-seventh  of  total  per 
capita  expenditures  in  1939  and  approximately  one-third  in  1957. 

Personal  Income  and  Educational  Expenditure 

General  prosperity  in  Alberta  has  meant  a  steadily  rising 
level  of  personal  incomes  this  has  increased  the  financial  ability 
of  Albertans  to  support  educational  and  other  services.  Table  XXXV 
records  comparative  data  on  per  capita  personal  income  and  per  capita 
expenditures — total  population — for  public  school  education  from  1931 
to  1956.  During  the  early  1930* s  earnings  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and, 
as  a  result,  educational  expenditures  consumed  only  6  per  cent  of 
total  personal  income;  with  the  return  of  prosperity  the  proportion 
fell  to  2.8  per  cent  in  1951;  however,  by  1954?  because  of  a  level¬ 
ling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  personal  income  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  and  a  continual  upward  swing  in  educational  expenditures 
the  proportion  approached  4*1  Per  cent.  By  1956  it  had  dropped  to 
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TABLE  XXXV 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME  AND  PEE  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year0 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Expenditures  for  Education' 
Per  Index 

Total  Capita  1951=100 

Personal  Income*3 
Per  Index 

Total  Capita  1951=10< 

000 «s 

$000 's 

1 

#000,000  # 

1931 

732 

12,122 

17 

49 

201  277 

22 

1936 

773 

10,195 

13 

37 

188  243 

20 

1941 

796 

12,500 

15 

43 

324  407 

33 

1946 

803 

15,396 

19 

54 

666  829 

66 

1951 

939 

32,558 

35 

100 

1,179  1,256 

100 

1952 

968 

37,062 

39 

111 

1,253.  1,288 

102 

1953 

997 

41,942 

42 

120 

1,278  1,2633 

101 

1954 

1,032 

48,737 

4? 

134 

1,212  1,149 

92 

1955 

1,081 

52,778 

49 

MO 

1,401  1,284 

102 

1956 

1,123 

58,607 

52 

M9 

1,592  1,418 

113 

Sources:  Census  of  Canada  and  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces; 
also.  National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expenditure %  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Ottawa;  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta;  and  Public 
Accounts*  Province  of  Alberta. 

aSchool  education  only. 

^Personal  income  before  taxes* 

cCalendar  year. 
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3*7  per  cent.  Thus  the  educational  load,  incomewise,  was  considerably 
heavier  in  1956  than  in  195 1*  but  was  considerably  lighter  than  in 
1931»  The  disproportion  is  underlined  by  the  observation  that  while 
educational  expenditures  per  capita  were  increasing  by  approximately 
50  per  cent  between  1951  and  1956  the  corresponding  increase  in  per¬ 
sonal  income  was  only  13  per  cent.  Thus  between  1931  and  1951  there 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  educational  costs  relative  to  per  capita 
income,  but  since  1951  the  trend  has  been  upward. 

Educational  Expenditure  Per  Pupil 

Previous  treatment  was  given  to  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  school  population  of  Alberta  to  the  total  population 
and  to  the  labour  force.  This  alone  would  increase  the  educational 
load  even  if  the  average  cost  per  pupil  were  to  remain  stationary  or 
even  to  decrease.  However,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  has  increased 
annually  in  Alberta.  Table  Uffll  shows  the  amount  of  the  increase 
for  selected  years  during  the  past  quarter-century.  Mhile  total 
expenditures  for  education  increased  fivefold,  there  was  less  than  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  school  enrolments;  thus  a. major  portion  of 
the  increased  educational  cost  was  absorbed  in  the  increase  in  the 
cost  per  pupil  educated.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  was  more  than 
three  times  as  great  in  1956  as  in  1931* 

It  would  normally  be  expected  that  the  cost  per  pupil  in  act¬ 
ual  dollars  would  be  much  greater  in  the  prosperous  years  of  the  50* s 
than  in  the  lean  years  of  the  30* s,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  PEL  PUPIL, 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year 

Total 

Expenditures9, 

Enrolment 

Expenditures 

Amount 

per  Student 
Index 

$boo 

i 

1951-100 

1931 

12,122 

167,193 

74 

41 

1936 

10,195 

163,425 

62 

34 

1941 

12,500 

153,455 

80 

44 

1946 

15,398 

173,969 

99 

55 

1951 

32,558 

179,691 

181 

100 

1952 

37,062 

189,081 

196 

109 

1953 

41,942 

201,420 

208 

115 

1954 

48,737 

212,705 

229 

126 

1955 

52,778 

223,949 

236 

130 

1956 

58,607 

234,397 

250 

133 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aDoes  not  include  surplus  or  deficit. 
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decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar*  The  cost  per  pupil  almost 
doubled  between  1946  and  1951  as  a  result  of  the  higher  costs  of 
existing  services  and  of  substantial  increases  in  the  type  of  services 
provided*  The  centralization  of  school  plants,  the  institution  of  new 
courses,  the  installation  of  modern  equipment,  greatly  increased  con¬ 
veyance  facilities,  and  a  lowering  of  the  teacher-pupil  ratio,  all 
pushed  both  operational  and  capital  costs  steadily  upward. 

During  the  same  period  personal  income  was  moving  upward  also 
but  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  school.  Per¬ 
sonal  income  per  capita  increased  by  13  per  cent  between  1951  and  1956 
(Table  XXXV);  during  the  same  period  the  average  cost  per  pupil  increased 
by  33  per  cent*  This  represents  a  considerable  increase  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  load  relative  to  personal  income  per  capita.  The  cost  per  pupil 
educated  represented  slightly  over  14  per  cent  of  income  per  capita  in 
1951  as  compared  with  17  per  cent  in  1956  and  27  per  cent  in  1931* 

Thus  the  ratio  in  1956  was  more  favorable  than  in  1931  but  less  favor¬ 
able  than  in  1951.  Furthermore,  the  indications  are  that  the  cost  of 
education  per  pupil  in  Alberta  has  by  no  means  reached  its  peak.^ 

II.  SCHOOL  UNITS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

From  its  early  beginnings  education  in  Alberta  has  been  a  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  of  local  units  of  school  administration,  although 
ultimate  responsibility  has  legally  rested  with  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment*  Through  the  years  a  growing  proportion  of  educational  costs  has 
been  met  from  the  provincial  treasury*  This  situation  has  caused  some 
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concern  for  the  preservation  of  local  autonomy  in  education.  The 
allocation  of  additional  tax  fields  to  local  education  authorities  has 
been  advocated  as  a  supplementary  source  of  local  revenue  that  would 
solve  the  financial  problems  of  local  units,  and,  at  the  same,  time,  pre¬ 
serve  local  autonomy.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  proposal  were  treated 
elsewhere  in  this  dissertation;  the  immediate  concern  was  with  trends 

in  the  extent  of  provincial  and  local  participation  in  the  financing 

5 

of  education  in  Alberta* 

Sources  of  Revenue  of  School  Units  in  Alberta 

Provincial  grants  have  always  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of 
local  school  units  in  Alberta.  Even  before  provincial  status  was  achie 
ved,  the  territorial  legislature  made  rather  generous  grants  not  only 
for  the  support  of  existing  schools,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  the  for 
mat ion  of  new  schools.  Before  this  the  federal  government  provided 
limited  financial  aid  for  education  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  Thus 
the  question  has  never  been  one  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
central  authority  should  supplement  the  revenue  of  local  education 
authorities,  but  rather  one  of  how  much  it  should  contribute. 

Table  XXXVII  summarizes  the  composition  of  total  revenue  to 
school  units  in  Alberta  from  1931  to  1956,  w ith  an  estimate  for  1957* 

It  has  been  observed  previously  that  total  expenditures  for  public 
school  education  in  Alberta  have  increased  almost  fivefold  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years;  this  has  meant  that  the  revenue  to  local 
administrative  authorities  must  increase  accordingly.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tax  on  property  proved  inadequate  to 
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TABLE  XXXVII 


REVENUE  OF  ALL  SCHOOL  UNITS, 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 
(000*8  dollars) 


Year 

Provincial  Grants 
Total  Building8, 

Board 

Requisitions 

Other^ 

lotal0 

1931 

1,512 

.. 

8,932 

1,588 

12,032 

1936 

1,390 

7,540 

1,123 

10,053 

1941 

1,916 

— 

8,050 

1,810 

11,776 

1946 

3,232 

— 

11,691 

699 

15,622 

1951 

11,912 

2,182 

21,880 

1,870 

35,662 

1952 

12,672 

1,735 

25,214 

2,029 

39,915 

1953 

14,601 

1,800 

28, 136 

1,557 

44,294 

1954 

19,321 

3,436 

31,284 

1,825 

52,430 

1955 

31,192 

6,219 

26,904 

2,470 

60,566 

!956d 

32,842 

6,139 

30,375 

2,851 

66,086 

1957 a 

37,500 

9,320 

35,694 

2,592 

75,736 

Sources:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta; 
Government  of  Alberta,  Public  Accounts. 


aCapital  grants  also  included  in  total  grants;  estimated  from 
public  accounts. 

^Includes  tuition  fees,  sale  of  property  and  equipment,  and 
“other11  revenue. 


O 

Does  not  include  current  deficit  and  previous  surplus, 
^Preliminary  estimates. 
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finance  sharply  increasing  educational  costs* 

In  1931  provincial  grants  to  local  education  authorities 
amounted  to  appro ximately  one  and  one-half  million  dollars;  this 
was  slightly  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  local  revenue  for  edu¬ 
cation*  Board  requisitions  comprised  the  major  source  of  revenue, 
with  tuition  fees,  property  sales  and  miscellaneous  receipts  making 
up  about  20  per  cent  of  local  receipts*  By  1956  provincial  grants 
to  local  education  authorities,  including  capital  grants,  had 
reached  almost  $32  million  to  comprise  almost  one-half  the  local 
revenues  for  education.  Preliminary  figures  for  1957  indicate  that 

the  provincial  government  has  now  become  the  major  contributor  to 

6 

local  revenue  for  the  support  of  education* 

Before  1951  capital  costs  for  school  construction  were,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  a  local  responsibility*  However,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  success  in  the  reorganization  of  school  facil¬ 
ities  in  rural  areas  and  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  in 
rapidly  expanding  urban  centres  would  require  substantial  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  provincial  treasury.  In  1951  construction 
grants  amounted  to  slightly  under  two  million  dollars;  by  1956  the 
total  had  reached  well  over  $7  million*  This  sum  was  well  over  50 
per  cent  of  total  provincial  grants  for  education  in  1951*  The  pro¬ 
vincial  government  has  participated  liberally  in  the  financing  of 
school  construction  in  Alberta  in  recent  years* 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  total  revenue  to  school 
authorities  from  local  taxation  underlines  the  growing  importance  of 
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provincial  grants  to  education.  It  is  equally  indicative  of  the  shift 
in  financial  responsibility  that  from  1951  to  1956  board  requisitions 
on  municipal  authorities  increased  by  50  per  cent  while  government  grants 
increased  by  more  than  200  per  cent. 

Components  of  Expenditures  of  School  Units 

There  was  but  slight  variation  in  the  total  expenditures  of  all 
school  units  in  Alberta  during  the  decade  1931-1941*  and  very  little 
change  in  the  percentage  distribution  of  monies  from  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  funds.  After  1946  total  expenditures  for  education  rose 
sharply,  as  did  the  percentage  of  expenditures  derived  from  govern¬ 
ment  grants. 

Table  XXXVTII  shows  the  components  of  school  expenditures  in 
Alberta  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  From  1931  to  1946  capital 
expenditures  were  financed  largely  out  of  current  revenue;  further¬ 
more,  such  expenditures  were  comparatively  small.  By  1951*  however, 
the  annual  expenditure  for  the  repayment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
debenture  borrowings  amounted  to  $2  million;  by  1956  it  had  reached 
$6  million  to  represent  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  education. 

The  index  of  current  expenditures  provided  in  Table  XXXVIII 
(1946=100) indicates  a  22  per  cent  increase  from  1931  to  1946,  a 
period  of  fifteen  years;  a  doubling  of  expenditures  took  place  between 
1946  and  1951.  This  is  indicative  of  the  scale  of  growth  in  educational 
developments  in  Alberta  immediately  following  ¥orld  War  II.  Between 
1951  and  1956  the  growth  in  current  expenditures  amounted  to  176  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 


CURRENT.  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES, 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 
(in  #  OOO) 


Year 

Expenditures  of  Local  Funds 
Paymentsa  Debentures  Total*3 

Government 

Grants0 

Totald 

Index 

(1946=100) 

1931 

10,610 

10,610 

1,512 

12,122 

78 

1936 

8,805 

- 

8,805 

1,390 

10,195 

66 

1941 

10,584 

- 

10,584 

1,916 

12,500 

81 

1946 

12,166 

- 

12,166 

3,232 

15,398 

100 

1951 

20,781 

2,077 

22,858 

9,730 

32,588 

204 

1952 

23,243 

2,882 

26,125 

10,937 

37,062 

231 

1953 

25,651 

3,490 

29,141 

12,801 

41,942 

272 

1954 

28,514 

4,368 

32,902 

15,835 

48,737 

316 

1955 

22,037 

5,768 

27,805 

24,973 

52,778 

343 

1956 

25,755 

6,349 

31,904 

26,703 

58,607 

360 

Sources  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta, 


aIncludes  all  expenditures  until  1951 I  all  but  debenture 
payments  thereafter, 

^Total  includes  gross  payments  of  all  school  districts,  less 
debits  and  credits,  and  less  government  grants, 

cNot  including  capital  grants, 

^Includes  annual  debenture  repayments  but  not  expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  new  “not  duett  debentures. 
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Disbursements  from  local  funds,  however,  while  following  the  same 
general  pattern,  increased  at  a  much  slower  rate,  being  only  20  per 
cent  higher  in  194&  than  in  1941*  The  ratio  for  the  1946-1951 
period  was  SO  per  cent  as  compared  to  only  40  per  cent  for  the 
1951-1956  period*  The  wide  margin  between  increases  in  current 
expenditures  for  education  and  the  expenditures  of  local  funds  for 
education  underlines  the  extent  of  participation  by  the  provincial 
government  in  educational  finances  government  grants  were  almost 
three  times  as  large  in  1956  as  in  195  !• 

Distribution  of  Current  Expenditures  by  All  School  Units 

An  analysis  of  current  expenditures  according  to  their  dis¬ 
tribution  among  operating  payments,  non-operating  payments,  and  cap¬ 
ital  payments  from  current  revenue,  gives  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  large  increases  in  expenditures  for  education  in  recent  years* 
Summaries  of  total  expenditures  by  all  school  units  in  Alberta  were 
recorded  in  operating  and  non-operating  categories.  Operating  expen¬ 
ditures  refer  to  those  incurred  in  the  actual  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools;  non-operating  expenditures  include  the  repayment 
of  loans,  debentures  nduen,  and  sundry  expenses*  Local  education 
authorities  are  permitted,  when  possible,  to  finance  capital  costs 
out  of  operating  receipts*  In  Table  XXX3X,  in  order  to  underline  the 
trend  in  expenditures  for  actual  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
capital  expenditures  out  of  current  revenue  were  deducted  from  oper¬ 
ating  payments  and  added  to  non-operating  payments* 


-  . 
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TABLE  XXXIX 


EXPENDITURES,  OF  ALL  SCHOOL  UNITS, & 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year 

Operating 
Payments0 
Amount  Per  Gent 

Non-Operating 
Payments0 
Amount  Per  Cent 

Capital  Payments 
From  Current  Rev* 
Amount  Per  Cent 

Totald 

$000' s 

|000*s 

$000 ‘s 

$000  *  s 

1931 

8,930 

73.8 

2,715 

22.4 

477 

3.9 

12,122 

1936 

7,729 

75.8 

2,011 

19.7 

455 

4.4 

10,195 

1941 

9,617 

76.9 

2,071 

16*5 

812 

6.5 

12,500 

1946 

13,738 

89.2 

792 

5.1 

867 

5.6 

15,397 

1951 

27,447 

84.2 

3,016 

9.3 

2,096 

6*5 

32,559 

1952 

30,713 

83.0 

3,599 

9.7 

2,750 

7*4 

37,062 

1953 

34,500 

82.1 

4,630 

11*0 

2,812 

6*9 

41,942 

1954 

39,824 

81.4 

5,325 

11*1 

3,588 

7*4 

48,737 

1955 

43,480 

82.1 

7,380 

14.1 

1,918 

3.7 

52,778 

1956 

47,576 

81.2 

8,873 

15.1 

2,157 

3.8 

58,606 

Source:  Annual  Reports *  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 


aDebit  and  credit  balances  and  purchases  of  debentures  excluded* 

^Administration,  teachers*  salaries,  correspondence  courses, 
texts,  supplies  and  equipment,  care taking,  fuel,  light  and  water,  re¬ 
pairs,  conveyance,  health,  and  payments  of  other  boards* 

c 

Made  up  largely  of  debenture  repayments,  long  term  loans,  and 
other  debt  charges*  also,  small  residue  of  ’’other1’  expenditures* 

^Does  not  include  surpluses  of  deficits  from  previous  years* 
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Although,  as  might  be  expected,  there  were  sizeable  increases 
in  all  sectors  of  educational  expenditures  in  Alberta  in  recent  years, 
there  were  significant  shifts  in  the  proportions.  Although  operat¬ 
ing  costs  increased  almost  fourfold  between  1946  and  1956,  the  pro¬ 
portion  declined  by  almost  8  per  cent.  The  general  trend  was  upward 
between  1931  and  1946?  reaching  a  high  of  89  per  cent  in  the  latter 
year.  This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  downward  trend  to  81  per  cent  in 
1956.  Thus  while  operating  expenditures  increased  from  $14  million 
in  1946  to  $47  million  in  1956,  non-operating  costs  absorbed  a  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  expenditures  in  1956  than  in  1946. 

Non-operating  payments  represented  more  than  22  per  cent  of 
total  expenditures  in  1931?  but  only  5  per  cent  in  1946.  This  can 
be  explained  by  reference  to  the  school  debts  which  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  years  and  which  were  paid  off  in  later  years  in 
annual  instalments.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  pay  off  debts,  but 
buildings  and  equipment  had  deteriorated  during  the  depression  years; 
this  made  substantial  improvements  necessary  in  years  of  rapidly 
rising  costs.  On  top  of  all  this  came  the  school  construction  boom 
arising  out  of  steeply  increasing  enrolments  and  the  consolidation 
of  school  facilities  that  came  during,  and  following,  World  War  II. 

As  a  result,  the  actual  expenditure  out  of  current  revenue  for  non¬ 
operating  costs  was  almost  four  times  as  great  in  1956  as  in  1931* 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  high  interest  charges  and  annual 
repayment  of  principal  connected  with  long-term  borrowing,  some  local 
education  authorities  in  Alberta  have  met  capital  costs  out  of  current 
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revenue,.  In  the  pre-war  years  large  annual  payments  on  previous  debts 
reduced  the  proportion  of  new  capital  payments  emanating  from  current 
revenue  to  slightly  less  than  4  per  cent  of  total  expenditures*  There¬ 
after,  the  general  trend  was  upward,  reaching  a  high  of  7*4  per  cent 
in  1954>  after  which  the  proportion  dropped  sharply  to  3.7  per  cent 
in  1955#  The  reason  for  the  decrease  is  obvious:  current  revenue 
became  a  shrinking  source  of  capital  expenditures,  as  other  costs  rose 
sharply.  Debenture  and  other  long-term  borrowings  were  resorted  to, 
and,  as  a  result,  more  of  the  funds  that  formerly  would  have  gone  into 
capital  payments  were  directed  into  annual  payments  on  previously  con¬ 
tracted  debenture  borrowings.  This  procedure  has  “frozen11  a  growing 
percentage  of  future  school  revenue. 

Capital  Indebtedness  of  School  Units 

By  1946  local  education  authorities  in  .Alberta  had  been  able 
to  liquidate  most  of  the  indebtedness  that  had  accrued  during  the 
depression  years,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  able  to  devote  size¬ 
able  proportions  of  current  revenue  to  capital  expenditures.  Even 
though  the  proportion  of  funds  so  used  continued  to  move  upward 
until  1952  (Table  XXXIX),  the  total  of  “not  duen  debenture  borrow¬ 
ings  moved  sharply  upward  also.  Table  XL  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  for  the  various  types  of  local  administrative  units  in 
Alberta,  as  well  as  the  total  of  “not  due“  debenture  and  long-term 
loan  balances  for  the  period  1951-1956.  The  trend  has  been  sharply 
upward  from  a  total  of  §28  million  in  1951  to  over  §67  million  in 
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TABLE  XL 

DEBENTURE  INDEBTEDNESS  AND  LONG  TERM  LOANS^ 
ALL  SCHOOL  UNITS,  ALBERTA,  1951-1956 
(000*3  dollars) 


b 

Year 

Divisions 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Rural0 

Total 

d 

Index 

1951 

3,459 

16,822 

1,608 

S2 

778 

27,764 

100 

1952 

9,369 

20,065 

1,920 

194 

832 

32,381 

117 

1953 

11,931 

24,176 

3,633 

80 

744 

40,666 

148 

1954 

16,121 

29,646 

4,049 

119 

902 

50,898 

184 

1955 

18,823 

35,089 

3,828 

224 

951 

58,915 

212 

1956 

22,544 

37,786 

5,504 

216 

1,299 

67,351 

243 

Source:  Annual  Reports >  Department  of  Education,  Alberta, 


^nly  total  of  payments  nnot  due”  included* 
^As  of  December  31  for  each  year. 

Q 

Includes  consolidated  districts. 


dIndex  1951=100. 
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1956;  this  was  considerably  over  a  twofold  increase  in  a  five-year 
period.  The  annual  increase  has  been  roughly  30  per  cent  since  1952, 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  substantial  drop  in 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  immediate  future.  The  repayment  of  most 
monies  borrowed  since  1946  has  been  spread  over  a  twenty-year  period: 
this  means  that  another  ten-year  period  will  elapse  before  the  final 
liquidation  of  many  1946  borrowings.  In  the  meantime,  new  obli¬ 
gations  are  being  contracted  annually  at  a  progressively  increasing 
rate.  There  is  every  indication  that  increasing  sums  of  money  will 
be  required  annually  to  finance  Alberta’s  expanding  building  program 
as  the  school  population  expands. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  transformation  of  the  system  of  rural  education  in  Alberta, 
the  rapidly  increasing  needs  for  expanded  facilities  in  urban  centres, 
and  means  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  educational  experiences  for  a 
rapidly  growing  school  population,  have  contributed  to  steeply  rising 
educational  costs.  One  result  has  been  a  growing  dependence  upon 
grants  from  the  provincial  government  as  a  means  of  financing  public 
education.  Not  only  have  provincial  government  expenditures  for 
education  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  two  decades,  but  such 
expenditures  have  constituted  a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  total 
provincial  expenditures  for  all  services  (Table  XKKI?).  The  trends 
indicate  a  growing  realization  of  the  importance  of  education,  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  responsibility  for  its  support 
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is  “wider  than  local.®  On  a  comparative  basis,  it  would  appear  that 
education  has  received  preferential  treatment  as  a  department  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  present  level  of  provincial  support 
is  necessarily  adequate,  but  that  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Albertans  have  assumed  a  steadily  increasing  educational  load 
per  capita,  but  this  has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  rapidly  rising 
income  per  capita  (Table  XXXV) :  as  a  result,  the  actual  financial 
load  was  somewhat  lighter  in  1951  than  during  the  depression  years 
of  the  thirties.  However,  in  1956  it  was  somewhat  heavier  than  in 
195 lo  A  levelling  off  in  personal  income  per  capita  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  increasing  educational  costs  indicates  the  probability  of  a 
continuing  increase  in  the  financial  load  per  capita— total  popu¬ 
lation— for  education. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  current  expenditures  for 
education  increased  fivefold,  while  the  number  of  pupils  in  school 
increased  by  only  50  per  cent  (Table  XXXVI).  This  indicates  that  a 
major  proportion  of  the  increase  resulted  from  an  upward  trend  in  the 
actual  cost  per  pupil.  Thus  Albertans  are  not  only  faced  with  a 
rapidly  growing  number  of  children  to  be  educated  but  by  a  growing 
cost  per  pupil  in  school.  The  cost  per  pupil  was  three  times  as  high 
in  1956  as  in  1931s  the  upward  trend  appears  likely  to  continue. 

Provincial  grants  have  formed  a  steadily  growing  proportion 
of  the  revenue  of  school  units  in  Alberta  (Table  XXXVII) .  Prior  to 
195 1*  these  were  largely  in  the  form  of  operational  grants,  but, 
since  that  date  capital  grants  have  formed  a  rapidly  expanding  item 
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of  provincial  assistance  to  education.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
total  revenue  of  all  school  units  in  Alberta  now  comes  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasury.  This  raises  the  age-old  issue  of  the  preservation 
of  local  autonomy  in  education. 

The  rather  rapid  growth  in  the  proportion  of  current  expen¬ 
ditures  being  used  for  debenture  payments  is  of  some  significance 
(Table  XXXVIII) ;  it  indicates  the  inability  of  school  units  to 
finance  building  programs  out  of  current  revenue,  and  represents  a 
“freezing*1  of  increasing  proportions  of  future  expenditures.  While 
this  appears  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  rapidly  expanding 
educational  facilities,  its  restrictive  influences  are  apparent. 

While  operating  payments  continued  to  increase  substantially  through¬ 
out  the  period  under  study  (1931-1956),  there  was,  after  1946,  an 
annual  decrease  in  the  ratio  they  bore  to  total  expenditures  (Table 
XXXIX) .  Future  increases  in  operational  expenditures,  together  with 
annual  payments  on  long-term  borrowings,  will  tend  to  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  the  educational  load  in  Alberta.  The  annual  increases  in 
debenture  borrowings  (Table  XL)  represent,  in  effect,  “fixed  charges11 
which  must  be  met  annually;  and,  these  expenditures  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  adequacy  of  the  instructional  program.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  repayment  of  loans  must  be  made  even  in  periods  of  finan¬ 
cial  drought;  this  could  very  well  affect  adversely  instructional 
expenditures  and  thus  the  quality  of  instruction,  unless  an  even 
greater  financial  effort  were  put  forth. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


FEATURES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE  IN  RURAL  ALBERTA 

Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  What  is  the 
significance  of  trends  in  the  financing  of  rural  education  in  Alberta 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1*  the  sources  of  funds  for  the  financing  of  all  municipal 
services; 

2.  the  relationship  between  total  municipal  levies  and  assess¬ 
ments  ; 

3*  the  relationship  between  revenue  from  taxation  and  the  total 
revenue  of  rural  municipalities; 

4.  the  ratio  of  school  levies  to  total  municipal  levies; 

5.  the  nature  of  changes  in  the  education  mill  rate  in  munic¬ 
ipal  districts; 

6.  the  relationship  between  school  tax  levies  and  net  farm 

income; 

7.  the  sources  of  revenue  of  Alberta  school  divisions; 

8.  the  variations  in  the  mill  rate  for  education  through  time 
and  among  divisions  and  counties; 

9.  the  increase  in  educational  expenditures  of  municipal  districts 
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10*  the  distribution  of  current  expenditures  in  Alberta  school 
divisions; 

lie  the  distribution  and  extent  of  debenture  borrowings; 

12.  the  growth  in  the  quantity  and  costs  of  school  conveyance. 

I.  GENERAL  REVENUE  OF  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS 

Since  a  large  number  of  towns  and  villages  have  signed  inclu¬ 
sion  agreements  with  school  divisions  for  school  purposes*  problems 
in  the  financing  of  rural  education  involve  these  urban  units.  It 
was  not  possible  in  all  instances  to  separate  composite  data  tabu¬ 
lated  for  divisions  and  counties  among  the  rural  and  urban  units 
involved.  However*  this  did  not  constitute  a  serious  problem;  not 
only  do  the  urban  units  concerned  have  many  rural  characteristics? 
but  they  have  become  a  part  of  the  flwarptl  and  awoofu  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation.  However,  since  education  is  but  one  of  the  several  local 
services  to  be  financed,  it  was  necessary  to  view  it  as  a  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  municipal  finance.  For  this  reason*  some  attention 
was  given  to  general  trends  in  total  municipal  revenue. 

Sources  of  Municipal  Revenue 

The  major  sources  of  municipal  revenue  are  taxes  and  grants;, 
revenue  for  capital  expenditures  is  derived  largely  from  the  sale  of 
debentures  and  from  provincial  grants.  Debenture  sales  were  treated 
apart  from  current  revenue.  Table  XLI  supplies  comparative  data  on 
the  general  revenue  of  municipal  districts  for  the  years  194V  and 
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TABLE  XLI 

GENERAL  REVENUE  0?  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  MUNICIPAL 
DISTRICTS,  ALBERTA,  1947  AND  1956 
(millions  in  dollars) 


Item 

Cities 

1947 

Towns 

Rurala 

Cities 

1956 

Towns 

Rural3, 

Taxation 

10.3 

2.1 

11.3 

35.1 

7.9 

24.8 

Grants 

2.1 

.1 

1.3 

12.7 

1.9 

10.9 

Other13 

2.9 

.5 

2.1 

9.7 

2.1 

1.4 

Total 

15.3 

2.7 

14.7 

57.5 

11.9 

37.1 

Per  Capita 

(in  |*s) 
Population 

58 

44 

48 

119 

80 

113 

(000*s) 

260.9 

61.1 

305.6 

483.3 

149.1 

330.0 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta. 

aIncludes  municipal  districts,  and  counties  (1956),  but  not 
improvement  districts. 

^Includes  debenture  debt  charges  recoverable,  licenses  and  per¬ 
mits,  rents,  concessions,  franchises,  fines,  service  charges,  invest¬ 
ment  earnings,  surplus  from  previous  years,  tax  penalties,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  items. 
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1956;  corresponding  data  for  other  municipalities  were  included.  Of 
a  total  revenue  of  approximately  $15  million  in  1947  rural  munic¬ 
ipalities  levied  almost  four-fifths  by  local  taxation;  the  chief 
source  was  the  land  tax0  By  1956  the  total  revenue  of  rural  munic¬ 
ipalities  had  reached  $37  million,  while  the  local  revenue  from  tax¬ 
ation  was  almost  $25  million.  However,  government  grants  accounted 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  revenue  in  1956;  this  compared 
very  favourably  with  the  corresponding  22  per  cent  for  city  munic¬ 
ipalities.  Thus  rural  municipalities  were  relatively  better  off  in 
1956  than  in  194V  as  far  as  revenue  from  grants  was  concerned.  But 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story:  ability  to  pay  requires  careful 
consideration. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  income  and  population  trends  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Alberta  as  compared  with  urban  centres*  During 
the  194V -195 6  decade  rural  population  growth  was  largely  static  while 
urban  growth  was  dynamic;  average  personal  income  for  Alberta  moved 
steadily  upward  during  the  same  decade  (194V -1956) ,  while  net  farm  in¬ 
come  exhibited  considerable  instability.  This  meant  that  fewer  people 
were  paying  a  tax  bill  that  had  more  than  doubled  since  194V,  out  of 
a  net  income  that  had  increased  but  little.  The  variations  in  the  per 
capita  dollars  of  general  revenue  from  taxation  in  Alberta  municipal¬ 
ities  from  194V  to  1956  are  shown  in  Table  XLII.  Relatively  speak¬ 
ing  a  per  capita  tax  bill  of  $V6.00  in  rural  municipalities,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $72.00  in  cities,  on  the  basis  of  net  income,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  much  greater  divergence  than  actual  numerical  differences 
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TABLE  XLII 

PER  CAPITA  DOLLARS  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  FROM  TAXATION  IN  CITY, 
TOWN,  VILLAGE,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS,  AND  COUNTIES, 
ALBERTA,  1947-1956 


Year 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Municipal 

Districts 

Counties 

1947 

39.46 

36.06 

32.55 

37.50 

mm 

1948 

41.34 

34.66 

31.88 

48.18 

— 

1949 

44.55 

38.73 

35.60 

53.51 

1950 

45.90 

38.51 

37.26 

55.38 

1951 

52.76 

43.92 

42.  46 

59.19 

53.75 

1952 

62.77 

49.71 

45.86 

65.29 

54.01 

1953 

59.09 

44.80 

48.69 

69.81 

63.32 

1954 

65.01 

49.27 

52.24 

73.12 

71.66 

1955 

64.69 

49.65 

51.46 

67.88 

95.42 

1956 

72.36 

52.52 

57.19 

75.79 

76.00 

Source:  Annual  Reports «  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta 
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would  indicate.  In  spite  of  an  eightfold  increase  in  provincial 
grants,  rural  municipalities  were  in  1956  carrying  a  relatively 
greater  tax  load  than  in  1947;  also,  the  tax  load  per  capita  was 
greater  for  rural  than  for  urban  municipalities* 

Total  Municipal  Levies  Related  to  Assessment 

It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  attempt  to  compare  tax  loads 
based  upon  assessment,  or  upon  current  mill  rates,  either  over  time, 
or  between  two  taxing  units  at  a  given  point  in  time.  However,  since 
machinery  for  the  equalization  of  assessment  has  been  in  existence  in 
Alberta  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  since  several  grants  are  paid  on 
that  basis,  some  validity  can  be  attached  to  the  relative  revenue- 
producing  ability  of  taxing  units  based  upon  assessment.  Table  XLIII 
supplies  comparative  data  on  the  net  total  assessment  and  the  total 
tax  levy  for  various  taxing  units  in  Alberta  for  the  years  1946  and 
1956. 

Total  net  assessment  in  rural  municipalities  was  roughly  50 
per  cent  higher  in  1956  than  in  1946,  while  the  total  tax  levy  in 
1956  was  more  than  double  the  1947  figure — 122  per  cent  higher.  In 
the  meantime,  city  assessment  had  more  than  tripled,  town  assessment 
had  increased  fourfold,  and  village  assessment  had  increased  by  BO  per 
cent:  the  corresponding  increases  in  total  levies  were  274  per  cent, 
31B  per  cent,  and  126  per  cent,  respectively.  It  would  appear  on  the 
surface  that  the  total  tax  burden  was,  in  1956,  substantially  greater 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  than  in  rural  municipalities;  however. 
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TABLE  XLIII 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  MUNICIPAL  LEVI  AND 
TOTAL  ASSESSMENT,  ALBERTA,  1946  and  1956 


Net  Total  Assessment  Total  Levy8^ 

Type  of  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


Municipality 

1946 

1956 

Increase 

1946 

1956 

Increase 

$000 's 

$000 's 

% 

$000  «‘S 

to 

0 

0 

a 

% 

City 

176,582 

600,526 

240.1 

9,349 

34,969 

274.0 

Town 

38,005 

152,010 

300.0 

1,S74 

7,831 

317*8 

Village 

Rural° 

28,484 

51,316 

80.1 

1,341, 

2,585 

125.9 

302,979 

457,907 

51*5 

10,924 

24,285 

322.3 

I.D.'S 

62,753 

66,602 

6.1 

1,944 

2,220 

34.2 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta, 
taxation  for  municipal,  school  and  hospital  purposes. 

^Includes  counties* 
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dynamic  population  growth  accompanied  by  industrial  expansion  greatly 
increased  assessments  in  urban  taxing  units.  This  broadened  tax  base 
tended  to  offset  the  substantial  advances  in  total  levies. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  much  the  same  quantity  of  land  in 
rural  municipalities  was  assessed  50  per  cent  higher  in  1956  than 
in  1946  and  produced  more  than  double  the  194&  revenue.  Thus  the 
total  levy  represented  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  the  total 
assessment  than  was  the  case  in  urban  municipalities.  Data  on  quan¬ 
tities  of  improved  farm  land,  assessment  on  personal  property  and 
improvements,  and  industrial  taxation,  although  not  subjected  to  pre¬ 
cise  analysis  in  this  investigation,  would  appear  to  bear  out  the 
above  assertion. ^ 

Proportion  of  Revenue  from  Taxation 

Direct  levies  on  property  assessments  have  always  formed  the 
major  portion  of  local  revenue  available  to  rural  municipalities; 
urban  municipalities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  other  sources  of 
revenue  stemming  from  public  utilities,  rents  and  leases,  licenses, 
fines,  parking  fees,  and  other  minor  sources.  As  a  result,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  revenue  from  taxation  has  been  particularly  high  in 
rural  and  village  municipalities.  Table  XLIV  indicates  the  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  various  types  of  taxing  units  in  Alberta  for  the  1947- 
1956  decade. 

It  has  been  noted  that  municipal  districts  and  villages  in 
Alberta  have  depended  very  heavily  upon  the  land  tax  for  a  supply  of 
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TABLE  XLIV 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE  FROM  TAXATION  IN  CITY, 
TOWN,  VILLAGE,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS,  AND  COUNTIES, 
ALBERTA,  1947-56 


Year 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Municipal 

Districts 

Counties* 

1947 

67.50 

81.90 

92.10 

83.97 

194B 

68.94 

85.48 

92.43 

85.07 

— 

1949 

68.54 

83.00 

92.00 

86.47 

— 

1950 

68.95 

82.79 

92.63 

84.54 

— 

1951 

65.35 

75.44 

SI. 57 

77.96 

56.23 

1952 

66.45 

73.10 

79.90 

75.60 

56.45 

1953 

65.29 

71.21 

77.59 

74.10 

52.48 

1954 

65.23 

70.65 

76.51 

73.02 

54.23 

1955 

62.04 

67.93 

72.S6 

71.18 

48.71 

1956 

60.77 

65.57 

72.07 

70.28 

47.16 

Source:  Annual  Reports#  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta* 


aTotal  government  grants  represented  a  larger  proportion  of 
county  revenue  than  of  municipal  district  revenue. 
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local  funds,  while  town  and  city  units  have  been  able  to  tap  less 
painful  sources  of  revenue.  Thus,  while  provincial  grants  have 
contributed  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  revenue  in  the  latter 
units  (Table  XLI) ,  there  has  been  considerably  less  dependence 
upon  the  property  tax.  The  advantages  of  this  broader  base  for 
local  revenue,  particularly  in  periods  of  recession,  are  readily 
apparent. 


II.  SCHOOL  LEVY  OF  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS 

There  has  been  considerable  concern  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  the  relative  position  of  education.  Increased  grants,  as 
well  as  greatly  increased  tax  levies,  have  boosted  the  revenue  of  all 
municipal  authorities.  The  education  lew  has  moved  steadily  upward 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  increased  services;  but,  the  need  for 
increased  revenue  for  other  services  has  been  considerable  also.  An 
examination  of  data  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of 
educational  expenditures  in  relation  to  total  municipal  outlays  of 
monies. 

Education  Levy  and  Total  Municipal  District  Levy 

A  demand  for  more  extensive  local  services  accompanied  the 
industrialization  of  Alberta.  As  a  result,  the  education  levy  for¬ 
med  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  tax  levy  in  rural 
municipalities  in  1956  than  it  did  two  decades  previously.  Table 
XLV  provides  data  to  support  this  statement. 

In  1936  the  education  levy  of  municipal  districts  in  Alberta 
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TABLE  XLV 

EDUCATION  LEVY  AND  TOTAL  LEVY,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS, 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year 

a 

Education  Levy 
Amount  Index 

Total  Levy 
Amount  Index 

Education  Levy  as  Per 
Cent  of  Total  Levy 

#000 's 

1951=100 

#000 «s 

1951-100 

% 

1936 

1,986 

19 

2,809 

13 

70.9 

1941 

2,953 

29 

4,713 

22 

62.6 

1946 

6,052 

60 

12,868 

60 

47.0 

1951 

10,154 

100 

21,159 

100 

47.9 

1952 

11,252 

112 

23,295 

110 

48.3 

1953 

12,275 

120 

25,084 

119 

48.9 

1954 

13,028 

128 

26,246 

124 

49.6 

1955 

14,008 

137 

25,066 

120 

56.0 

1956 

14,259 

140 

26,503 

125 

53.9 

Source:  Annual  Reports .  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta. 

aTotal  of  municipal  district  and  improvement  district  requisitions; 
counties  since  1951* 
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amounted  to  approximately  $2  million  out  of  a  total  levy  of  $2.8 
million;  the  proportion  was  71  per  cent.  During  the  years  the  education 
levy  moved  steadily  upward  to  reach  $14  million  in  1956,  for  a  seven¬ 
fold  increase;  however,  during  the  same  period  the  total  tax  levy 
moved  to  $26.5  million,  for  more  than  a  ninefold  increase.  By  1956  the 
education  levy  represented  but  54  per  cent  of  the  total  levy;  this 
was  a  drop  of  16  per  cent  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Thus  while 
education  received  a  rather  rapidly  increasing  number  of  dollars  from 
local  taxation,  it  lost  ground  relative  to  the  total  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  being  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes.  This  indicates  the 
extensive  development  of  other  local  services  which  compete  with  edu¬ 
cation  for  tax  dollars. 

The  Education  Mill  Rate  in  Rural  Municipalities 

Variations  in  the  mill  rate  among  municipal  units  have  been 
somewhat  reduced  in  recent  years  through  the  avenue  of  equalization 
grants,  but  considerable  differences  still  remain.  As  a  result, 
analyses  based  upon  either  the  median  or  average  mill  rate  suffer 
somewhat  in  validity.  Nevertheless,  they  do  provide  a  crude  measure 
of  trends  in  the  mill  rate. 

Table  XLVI  records  the  median  mill  rate  for  the  various  taxing 
units  in  Alberta  for  the  years  1946  and  1956.  One  very  noticeable 
characteristic  of  the  situation  that  existed  in  1956  was  the  uni¬ 
formity  that  existed  in  the  mill  rate  among  all  units — a  variation  of 
only  2.5  mills — as  compared  to  a  rather  wide  discrepancy  of  7.2  mills 
for  1946.  The  data  provided  in  Table  XLVI  indicate  that  the  tax  load 
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TABLE  XLVI 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  TAX  RATES  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL 
AND  URBAN  MUNICIPALITIES,  ALBERTA,  1946-1956 


Type  of  Municipality 

1946a 

1956a 

Per  Gent  Increase 

Mills 

Mills 

% 

City 

24.1 

26.3 

9.1 

Town 

24.3 

25.6 

5.3 

Village 

22.6 

26.9 

19.0 

Rural*3 

16.9 

28.1 

66.3 

Source:  Annual  Reports ,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta* 
aMedian  mill  rate. 

^Includes  counties* 
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for  education  was  considerably  lighter  in  municipal  districts  in 
1946  than  in  other  types  of  taxing  units,  while  in  1956  it  was 
slightly  heavier.  However,  the  education  mill  rate  was  66  per  cent 
higher  in  municipal  districts  in  1956  than  in  1946.  This  signifies 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  tax  load  for  education  in  rural  areas. 

School  Tax  Levy  and  Net  Farm  Income 

The  above  analysis  indicated  an  increase  in  the  tax  load  for 
education  between  1946  and  1956$  however,  it  did  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  rural  taxpayers.  Since 
farm  land  constitutes  the  major  proportion  of  the  assessment  of  munic¬ 
ipal  districts  in  Alberta,  net  farm  income  was  used  as  a  measure  of 
ability  to  pay  taxes. 

Table  XLVII  indicates  the  ratio  of  school  levies  to  total  net 
farm  income  for  the  two  decades  1936-1956,  The  proportion  was  11,3 
per  cent  in  1936$  by  1951  it  had  fallen  to  2,6  per  cent$  and,  after 
continuing  upward  to  6.6  per  cent  in  1954?  it  levelled  off  to  5*4  per 
cent  in  1956.  The  analysis  indicates  that,  in  terms  of  net  farm 
income,  the  educational  tax  was  twice  as  great  in  1936  as  in  1956. 

This  measure  disregards  off-the-farm  earnings  of  farm  operators,  as 
well  as  the  earnings  of  non-farm  wage  earners $  however,  if  it  can 
be  assumed  that  these  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  net  farm 
income  for  all  years  under  review,  the  conclusions  are  not  unduly 
distorted.. 

Table  XLVIII  provides  comparable  data  on  the  ratio  of  total 
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TABLE  XLVII 

SCHOOL  TAX  LEVI  RELATED  TO  MET  FARM  INCOME, 
ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year 

Net  Farm  Income 

St 

School  Levy  in  Rural  Municipalities 
and  Local  Improvement  Districts 
Amount  %  Net  Farm  Income 

|ooo»s 

$000 *s 

1936 

17,536 

1,986 

11.3 

1941 

66,466 

2,953 

4.4 

1946 

180,708 

6,052 

3.3 

1951 

392,414 

10,154 

2.6 

1952 

361,308 

11,252 

3.1 

1953 

300,614 

12,275 

4.0 

1954 

196,452 

13,028 

6.6 

1955 

213,921 

14,008 

6.5 

1956 

265,493 

14,259 

5.4 

Source:  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  and  Annual  Reports »  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 


Municipal  and  improvement  districts;  counties  since  1950. 
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TABLE  XLVIII 

TOTAL  SCHOOL  REQUISITION  AND  TOTAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 
RELATED  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME,  ALBERTA,  1936-1956 


Year 

Personal9, 

Income 

Id 

School  Requisition0 
Amount  %  Income 

School  Expenditures 
Amount  %  Income 

000,00G*s 

000  *s 

000 *s 

1936 

188 

7,540 

4.0 

10,195 

5.4 

1941 

324 

8,050 

2.8 

12,500 

3.8 

1946 

666 

11,691 

1.8 

15,690 

2*4 

1951 

1,179 

21,880 

1.9 

41,760 

3.5 

1952 

1,253 

25,2:4 

2*0 

43,492 

3.5 

1953 

1,278 

28,136 

2.2 

52,522 

4.4 

1954 

1,215 

31,284 

2.5 

63,371 

5.3 

1955 

1,322 

26,904 

2*0 

66,792 

5.1 

1956 

1,539 

30,375 

1.9 

73,290 

4.7 

Sources  Facts  and  Figures*  Alberta,  1954,  and  Graphs  of  Growth, 
Alberta,  The  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics;  Annual  Reports,  Department 
of  Education,  Alberta* 

^otal  personal  income  before  tax  deductions* 

^Total  requisitions  for  all  school  districts* 
c 

Total  school  expenditures  for  all  school  districts,  including 
increase  in  debenture  indebtedness  for  each  year,  derived  from  dif¬ 
ference  in  debenture  debt  ^not  dueK  at  year  ends* 
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school  requisitions  in  Alberta  to  total  personal  income*  In  1936  the 
school  levy  in  rural  municipalities  represented  1103  per  cent  of  farm 
income  (Table  XLVII) ;  the  proportion  for  Alberta  was  5*4  per  cent. 
However,  by  1941  the  rural  proportion  had  dropped  to  4,4  per  cent  to 
approximate  the  ratio  for  the  province  as  a  whole.  By  1956  the  levy 
in  municipal  districts  represented  5«4  per  cent  of  net  farm  income; 
the  corresponding  proportion  for  Alberta  was  4<>7  per  cent.  Thus  in 
1956  the  tax  levy  in  municipal  districts  represented  a  somewhat  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  net  farm  income  than  the  total  tax  levy  bore  to  the 
total  personal  income  for  Alberta, 

III.  THE  REVENUE  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL  UNITS 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  sources  and  amount  of 
annual  revenue  to  municipal  districts  in  Alberta,  and  to  the  shifts 
in  the  proportion  of  the  total  tax  levy  going  to  education.  However, 
insofar  as  school  revenue  is  concerned,  the  school  unit,  rather  than 
the  municipal  unit,  provides  a  more  realistic  basis  for  discussion; 
it  was  thus  possible  to  view  the  composite  revenue  of  all  districts 
that  operate  within  divisional  and  county  units  for  school  purposes. 

Sources  of  Revenue  of  School  Divisions 

Total  revenue  to  Alberta  school  divisions  (counties)  increased 
from  $20  million  in  1951  to  almost  $37  million  in  1956  for  an  increase 
of  85  per  cent.  This  was  a  sizeable  amount;  therefore,  an  analysis 
of  its  distribution  has  some  significance.  Table  XLIX  provides  data 
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TABLE  XLIX 


SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE,  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES, 
ALBERTA,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1951-1956 
(000* s) 


Item 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Grants 

Operational 

6,844 

7,720 

8,467 

10,054 

12,599 

13,787 

Construction8, 

508 

483 

871 

1,350 

2,821 

3,110 

Tax  Reduction® 
Other 

44 

27 

26 

27 

3,273 

78 

3,287 

Requisitions 

11,533 

13,230 

14,800 

16,466 

14,271 

15,007 

Other 

686 

791 

846 

930 

1,142 

1,153 

Total 

19,616 

22,151 

25,010 

28,826 

34,184 

36,344 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Albert a0 

aIncluded  in  general  revenue  account  until  1955;  estimate  from 
debenture  approvements  for  1955;  from  capital  receipts  1956© 

bNot  in  operation  for  years  not  shown. 
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which  indicate  the  distribution  of  revenue  between  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  sources*  By  1951  provincial  grants  contributed  million 
to  the  revenue  of  school  divisions  in  Alberta;  this  was  approx¬ 
imately  one-third  of  the  total*  Requisitions  provided  fll#5  million, 
or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  revenue.  However,  between  1951 
and  1956  provincial  grants  moved  upward  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
did  the  total  amount  received  by  divisional  boards  from  requi¬ 
sitions  on  municipalities.  By  1955  slightly  over  one-half  of  the 
education  revenue  to  divisional  boards  came  in  the  form  of  provin¬ 
cial  grants;  and  the  following  year  the  proportion  was  slightly 
higher. 

The  data  of  Table  XLIK  suggest  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  tax  on  land  may  have  very  nearly  reached  its  limit  as  a  source 
of  revenue  to  rural  school  units  of  administration.  In  the  first 
place,  provincial  grants  to  Alberta  school  divisions  considerably 
more  than  doubled  between  1951  and  1956,  while  local  requisitions 
increased  by  only  30  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  Secondly,  the 
yearly  increase  in  provincial  grants  was  not  uniform*  It  was 
sharply  accelerated  during  the  period  (1951-1956) ,  particularly 
after  1953.  The  province,  during  this  period,  assumed  much  greater 
responsibility  for  building  costs  and  excess  enrolments;  it  also 
initiated  a  new  type  of  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  $,tax  reduction11 
subsidy.  The  latter  action  was  intended  to  stabilize  requisition 
rates  for  school  boards  at  25  mills.  This  suggests  that  a  25  mill 
levy  for  school  purposes  was  considered  to  be  ttall  the  traffic  \jould 
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bear.”  The  tax  reduction  subsidy  amounted  to  more  than  $3  million 
in  both  1955  and  1956* 


Average  Basic  Requisition  Rates 

The  tax  reduction  subsidy  of  1955  did  not  meet  the  needs  of 
all  taxing  authorities;  as  a  result,  it  became  necessary  to  ma.ke 
some  provision  for  further  assistance  to  those  local  units  which 


could  not  meet  the  qualifying  mill  rate  requirements*  Therefore, 
a  rider  was  attached  which  stipulated  that: 


Any  district  or  division  that  was  unable  or  did  not  wish  to 
qualify  for  the  subsidy  (tax  reduction  subsidy)  was  paid  a  grant 
equal  to  30  per  cent  of  any  increase  not  exceeding  5  mills  in 
the  1955  basic  requisition  rate  over  the  1954  rate.  No  limita¬ 
tion  was  placed  on  the  overall  mill  rate  increase  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  grant*2 


TABLE  L 

AVERAGE  BASIC  REQUISITION  RATES,  DIVISIONS 
AND  COUNTIES,  ALBERTA,  1953-1957 


Unit 

1953a 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Divisions  and  Counties 

28.57 

31.09 

23.87 

26.252 

28.72 

Divisions 

- 

30.76 

23.72 

26.23 

28.49 

Counties 

- 

34.54 

24.84 

26.41 

30.20 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aNot  broken  down  for  divisions  and  counties  for  1953® 


Table  L  shows  the  average  basic  requisition  rates  for  school 
divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta  for  the  years  immediately  preceeding 
and  succeeding  the  implementation  of  the  tax  reduction  subsidy  in  the 
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year  195 5 o 

In  1953  the  average  basic  requisition  rate  in  divisions  and 
counties  was  28.6  mills:  the  following  year  it  had  reached  31.1  mills 
(30.7  for  divisions  and  34.5  for  counties).  The  tax  reduction  regu¬ 
lation  forced  the  rate  downward  to  23.9  mills  in  1955.  However, 
increasing  costs  to  many  local  boards  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  within  the  regulatory  framework  of  the  tax  reduction  provisions 

of  1955;  rather,  they  chose  to  qualify  under  the  supplementary  pro- 

3 

viso  previously  referred  to.  As  a  result,  the  average  basic  requi¬ 
sition  rate  for  divisions  and  counties  was  increased  to  26.3  mills  in 
1956.  By  I.957  the  average  rate  for  divisions  was  28.5  mills,  while 
that  for  counties  was  30.2  mills.  Thus  the  trend  in  the  mill  rate 
has  continued  sharply  upward  in  spite  of  efforts  toward  stabilization.^ 

Divisional  Mill  Bates  and  Assessments 

It  has  been  suggested  that  average  mill  rates  do  not  have  too 
much  meaning  because  of  the  wide  range  betvreen  upper  and  lower  limits. 
Table  LI  provides  more  adequate  data  on  trends  in  the  mill  rate  for 
the  latest  three  years  for  which  information  was  available.  In  1955 > 
the  year  the  tax  reduction  subsidy  was  introduced,  only  one  divis¬ 
ion  had  a  mill  rate  in  excess  of  26  mills,  and  all  but  four  divisions 
ranged  between  22  and  26  mills.  By  1956  the  picture  had  changed  con¬ 
siderably:  only  9  units  fell  in  the  24-26  mill  category,  7  fell  below 
it,  while  43  were  above  it — some  well  above  it0  A  total  of  12  units 
had  an  education  levy  above  30  mills  in  1956;  by  1957  a  total  of  29 
units  fell  in  that  category.  Only  5  divisions  had  mill  rates  below 
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TABLE  LI 

COMPARISON  OF  MILL  RATES  AN ID  ASSESSMENT, 
DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES,  ALBERTA,  1955-1957 


Mill 

Rate 

1955 

Assessment 

1956 

1957 

Humber  of  Units 
1955  1956  1957 

Less  than  18 

$000*  s 

33,763 

$000 «s 

46,177 

$000 >s 

42,825 

1 

2 

1 

18  -  20 

2,290 

14,896 

— 

1 

2 

- 

20  -  22 

15,340 

15,673 

— 

1 

1 

- 

22  -  24 

60,913 

26,648 

2,299 

6 

2 

1 

24  -  26 

420,680 

102,283 

41,546 

49 

9 

3 

26  -  28 

12,426 

162,495 

38,152 

1 

18 

9 

28  -  30 

— 

126,418 

193,506 

- 

13 

16 

30  -  32 

— 

23,339 

99,792 

- 

6 

12 

32  -  34 

— 

7,418 

64,105 

- 

2 

8 

34  -  36 

— 

34,793 

44,121 

- 

3 

5 

36  -  38 

— 

4,942 

14,411 

- 

1 

3 

38  -  40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

40  and  over 

Total 

550,417 

565,082 

4,956 

595,713 

59 

59 

59 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta, 
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25  in  1957.  Except  for  5  divisions,  the  range  in  the  rate  was  from 

26  to  3S  mills* 

The  above  analysis  not  only  indicates  the  wide  divergence  in 
the  mill  rate  among  divisions,  but  underlines  the  sharp  upward  trend. 
In  1955  almost  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment  in  school  divis¬ 
ions  in  Alberta  fell  in  the  24  to  26  mill  rate  range;  in  1956  almost 
one-half  fell  in  the  26-30  range;  and,  by  1957,  one-half  the  assess¬ 
ment  fell  in  the  28-32  mill  rate  range.  The  relatively  small  in¬ 
crease  in  total  assessment  in  rural  areas  in  the  face  of  sharp 
upward  trends  in  educational  expenditures  has  continued  to  force  the 
mill  rate  upward.  Generous  increases  in  provincial  grants  have 
slowed  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  mill  rate,  and  have  thus  provided 
a  partial  solution  to  the  problem. 

IV*  EXPEKDITUBES  OF  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS  IN  ALBERTA 

Rural  municipal  authorities  in  Alberta  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  number  of  local  services,  and,  in  addition,  are 

required  to  meet  the  annual  requisition  for  education,  as  submitted 

5 

by  the  divisional  school  boards*  Expenditures  for  all  types  of  local 
services  have  increased  appreciably  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
in  Alberta,  and  particularly  so  during  the  past  decade.  The  two 
major  items  of  expenditure  have  been  education  and  roads*  Until  the 
advent  of  counties  in  Alberta,  education  enjoyed  a  preferred  position 
among  local  services.  Local  school  boards  requisitioned  municipal 
councils  for  their  budgeted  expenditures  for  education,  and,  except 
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in  special  circumstances,  municipal  councils  had  no  choice  but  to 
pay  the  amount  requisitioned  by  the  board.  Under  the  county  system 
education  was  thrown  into  the  "melting  pot11  along  with  other  munic¬ 
ipal  expenditures.  Except  for  provincial  grants  "earmarked"  for 
education,  county  funds  are  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  The  education  committee,  or  any  other  committee  of  the  council, 
has  no  assurance  that  all  of  the  funds  it  requests  will  be  provided. 

It  is  of  significance  to  examine  the  trend  in  educational  expen¬ 
ditures  in  relation  to  total  expenditures  in  rural  municipalities, 
and  to  observe  the  trends  among  the  various  types  of  rural  and  urban 
units. 

Education  Expenditures  and  Total  Municipal  Expenditures 

The  increasing  costs  of  existing  services,  together  with  the 
provision  of  new  services,  have  pushed  municipal  expenditures  sharply 
upward  in  recent  year's.  Table  LII  summarizes  the  distribution  of 
municipal  district  expenditures  among  education,  public  works,  and 
"other"  expenditures  for  the  years  194?  to  1956.  Education  represented 
approximately  38  per  cent  of  total  rural  municipal  expenditures  in 
1947.  By  1949  the  proportion  was  40.6  per  cent:  this  was  its  high¬ 
est  peak.  From  then  on  the  proportion  moved  slowly  but  steadily 
downward  to  reach  36.4  per  cent  in  1956.  Relatively  speaking,  edu¬ 
cational  expenditures  declined  somewhat  during  the  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  expenditures  for  public  works,  after  a  slight  downward 
trend  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  moved  steadily  upward  after 
1952  to  reach  33.2  per  cent  of  total  expenditures.  Other  items  of 
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TABLE  III 

EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  WORKS,  AND  OTHER  EXPENDITURES 
AS  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  RURAL  MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES^ 
ALBERTA,  1947-1956 


Year 

Education 
Expenditure 
Amount  % ' 

Public  Works 
Expenditure 
Amount  % 

Other*3 
Expenditure 
Amount  % 

Total0 

Municipal 

Expenditure 

#000 ‘s 

#000 «s 

#000 *s 

#000 's 

1947 

5,607 

38.3 

4,326 

29.6 

4,732 

32.1 

14,662 

1948 

6,774 

36.4 

5,667 

32.1 

5,205 

29.5 

17,646 

1949 

7,512 

40.6 

5,660 

30.6 

5,347 

28.8 

18,519 

1950 

8,411 

40.3 

6,042 

29.0 

6,369 

30.7 

20,822 

1951 

9,294 

40.4 

6,290 

29.4 

7,449 

30.2 

23,033 

1952 

10,802 

39.3 

8,055 

29.2 

8,603 

31.5 

27,460 

1953 

12,055 

38.9 

9,354 

30.1 

9,748 

31.0 

31,137 

1954 

13,202 

39.8 

10,095 

30.4 

9,916 

29.8 

33,213 

1955 

12,743 

37.4 

10,504 

30.9 

10,797 

31.7 

34,045 

1956 

13,311 

36.4 

12,073 

33.2 

10,944 

30.4 

36,328 

Source:  Annual  Reports %  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta, 

aIncludes  annual  payments  on  debentures  but  not  annual  increase 
in  debenture  indebtedness. 

^Made  up  largely  of  expenditures  for  health  services. 
cNot  including  net  surplus. 
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expenditure  amounted  to  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
in  1956  than  in  1947.  Thus,  while  education  received  a  growing  expen¬ 
diture  of  funds,  the  relative  proportion  decreased  somewhat  after  1949. 

Relative  Expenditures  for  Education  Among  Municipal  Units 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  proportion  of  total  expen¬ 
ditures  going  to  education  in  rural  municipalities  has  declined 
slightly  during  the  past  decade.  In  an  effort  to  establish  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  the  trend,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  expenditure  pattern 
for  the  several  types  of  municipalities  in  Alberta. 

Table  LIII  shows  the  proportion  of  total  expenditures  being 
used  for  education  in  city,  town,  village,  and  rural  municipalities. 
Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  services  provided  by  cities,  expen¬ 
ditures  for  education  have  always  been  relatively  lower  than  in  the 
other  municipalities;  on  the  other  hand,  small  incorporated  places, 
because  of  their  compactness,  have,  in  the  past,  spent  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  expenditures  on  education  than  have  rural  or  large 
urban  units.  This  was  the  situation  in  1947;  the  relative  position 
was  quite  similar  in  1956,  except  that  counties  surpassed  villages 
in  the  proportion  spent  for  education  and  municipal  districts  very 
nearly  equalled  the  village  ratio.  The  city  proportion  fell  by 
almost  8  per  cent  during  the  interval  (1947-1956) ;  the  proportion 
for  towns  lowered  by  6  per  cent,  for  villages  13  per  cent,  while  the 
proportion  of  total  expenditures  used  for  education  in  municipal  dis¬ 
tricts  dropped  by  less  than  5  per  cent;  and,  in  the  space  of  six 
years  the  proportion  of  county  expenditures  used  for  education  moved 
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TABLE  LIII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  GOING  TO  EDUCATION3, 
IN  CITY,  TOWN,  VILLAGE,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS, 

AND  COUNTIES,  ALBERTA,  1947-1956 


Year 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Municipal 

Districts 

Counties 

1947 

30.78 

34.17 

47.57 

38.34 

_ 

1948 

30.54 

36.11 

46.39 

38.39 

-- 

1949 

31.24 

36.26 

48.80 

40.56 

- 

1950 

31.20 

35.49 

49.18 

40.39 

- 

1951 

29.23 

36.44 

45.20 

40.21 

42.73 

1952 

28.26 

34.99 

43.18 

39.09 

41.96 

1953 

28.24 

35.25 

43.41 

38.14 

43.24 

1954 

26o60 

36.10 

42.45 

39.18 

43.32 

1955 

21.06 

29.38 

35.45 

35.24 

45.80 

1956 

22.36 

28.00 

34.35 

33.86 

47.03 

Sources  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta* 

a Includes  annual  payment  on  debentures  but  not  annual  increases 
in  debenture  debt. 
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upward  by  almost  5  per  cent  to  reach  47  per  cent  in  1956.  This  was 
more  than  12  per  cent  higher  than  for  any  other  type  of  municipality. 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that  relatively  speaking  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  expenditures  devoted  to  education  has  decreased  less  in 
rural  municipalities  than  in  urban  units.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that,  except  for  county  units,  there  has  been  a  steady  down¬ 
ward  movement  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  proportions  of  expen¬ 
ditures  for  education.  This  indicates  the  effects  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  new  services,  particularly  in  cities,  which  compete  with 
education  for  tax  dollars. 

Per  Capita  Expenditures  of  Municipal  Units 

The  problem  of  population  scatter  in  rural  Alberta  has  been 
emphasized  throughout  this  dissertation;  it  has  been  intimated  that 
the  “quantity11  of  educational  and  other  services  required  at  a  given 
time  depends  to  a  far  less  extent  upon  total  population  than  is  the 
case  in  more  densely  settled  urban  centres.  Table  LIV  indicates,  for 
the  years  1947  and  1956,  the  distribution  of  expenditures  among  the 
various  services  provided  and  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  munic¬ 
ipal  units  in  Alberta. 

In  response  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  need  for  larger 
quantities  of  services,  resulting  from  rapid  population  growth,  and 
to  the  demand  for  new  types  of  services,  total  current  expenditures 
by  city  and  town  municipalities  increased  fourfold  between  1947  and 
I956 — from  #18  million  to  $70  million.  During  the  same  period  the 
population  of  Alberta1 s  cities  and  towns  almost  doubled— 322,000  in 
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TABLE  LIV 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  OF  CITIES, TOWNS,  ALiD  MUNICIPAL 
DISTRICTS,  ALBERTA,  1947  and  1956 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Item 

Cities 

1947 

Towns 

Rural8, 

Cities 

1956 

Towns 

Rural8 

Education 

4o7 

1.0 

5.6 

12.6 

3.3 

13.6 

Public  Works 

.9 

.3 

4*4 

3.7 

1.5 

12.2 

Health 

•  2 

- 

.1 

5.8 

.9 

2.9 

Welfare 

.8 

.1 

.6 

1.5 

.3 

.6 

Debt  Charges 

3.2 

.3 

.6 

12.6 

1.5 

.5 

Protection 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

8.0 

.9 

.5 

Capital  Exp. 

•  1 

o2 

1.9 

.5 

.9 

3.4 

Other0 

5.2 

.7 

1.3 

12.7 

2.3 

2.7 

Totald 

15.2 

2.8 

14.6 

57.4 

11.6 

36.4 

Per  Capita 
(in  |*s) 

58 

45 

48 

119 

78 

113 

Population 

(000*s) 

260.9 

61.6 

305.6 

483.3 

149.1 

330.0 

Capital  Debte 

2.0 

.7 

1.1 

25.1 

4.6 

4.5 

Total 

17.2 

3.5 

15.7 

82.5 

16.4 

40.9 

Per  Capita 

66 

57 

51 

177 

110 

124 

Source:  Annual  Reports.  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta. 

St 

Includes  municipal  districts  and  counties,  but  not  improvement 
districts. 

^Capital  expenditures  out  of  revenue. 

cIncludes  provisions  for  reserves,  deficit  provided  for  utilities, 
recreation  and  community  services,  general  government,  and  sanitation. 

^Does  not  include  net  surplus  for  year. 

debenture  debt  incurred  during  year. 
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194V  and  635,000  in  1956.  In  the  same  interval  current  expenditures 
by  municipal  districts  increased  considerably  more  than  twofold,  even 
though  the  population  increased  by  less  than  10  per  cento 

Between  194V  and  1956  a  major  increase  took  place  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  borrowings  of  municipalities  (Table  LV).  The  inclusion  in  annual 
expenditures  of  these  capital  outlays  financed  out  of  debenture  pur¬ 
chases  makes  a  considerable  change  in  the  per  capita  expenditures  for 
all  services.  It  raises  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  cities  from 
$119.00  to  $17V.OO  in  1956s  on  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  figures 
for  rural  municipalities  stood  at  $113.00  and  #124.00,  respectively. 
This  indicates  the  magnitude  of  debenture  borrowings  in  Alberta* s 
cities;  in  1956  debenture  borrowings  amounted  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  their  total  expenditures. 

Per  Capita  Expenditures  for  Education 

The  per  capita — total  population — expenditures  for  education 
have,  since  194V*  been  greater  in  rural  than  in  urban  municipalities. 
Table  LV  indicates  the  trends  for  the  194V -195 6  decade.  In  194V  the 
difference  was  slight:  by  1956  the  per  capita  current  expenditure  for 
education  was  more  than  half  as  high  again  in  municipal  districts  as 
in  urban  municipalities,  and  in  county  units  it  was  more  than  twice 
as  high.  However,  since  provincial  grants  are  included  in  the  total 
current  expenditures  of  municipalities,  the  actual  per  capita  dollars 
going  to  education  gives  but  a  crude  measure  of  the  financial  burden 
borne  by  the  average  taxpayer  in  each  type  of  unit;  however,  it  does 
underline  the  rapid  increase  in  the  per  capita  costs  of  education. 
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TABLE  LV 

PER.  CAPITA  DOLLARS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  GOING  TO  EDUCATION3, 
IN  CITY,  TOVJN,  VILLAGE,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS, 

AND  COUNTIES,  ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Municipal 

Districts 

Counties 

1947 

17.97 

15.42 

16.46 

18.35 

194S 

18.44 

14.88 

16.02 

21.65 

- 

1949 

20.41 

16.13 

18.15 

23.96 

- 

1950 

20.83 

16.10 

18.69 

25.35 

- 

1951 

23.52 

20.10 

21.14 

28.62 

38.65 

1952 

26.83 

23.08 

23.51 

32.65 

41.60 

1953 

25.54 

21.23 

25.81 

35.67 

50.37 

1954 

26.56 

24.19 

27.81 

38.71 

55.80 

1955 

21.78 

20.19 

23.30 

32.79 

88.47 

1956 

26.56 

21.86 

25.83 

34.53 

75.63 

Sources  Atinual  Reports,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta* 

g 

Includes  debenture  payments  but  not  annual  increase  in  debenture 
indebtedness. 
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V.  EXPENDITURES  OF  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES 

The  financing  of  rural  education  is  but  one  of  several  aspects 
of  rural  municipal  finance.  For  this  reason,  up  to  this  point,  edu¬ 
cational  expenditures  have  been  analyzed  as  a  segment  of  total  munic¬ 
ipal  expenditures.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  total  annual  out¬ 
lays  going  to  education  has  been  given  some  attention,  as  have  the 
trends  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  all  services  including  edu¬ 
cation.  This  analysis  took  place  within  the  financial  framework  of 
municipal  district  organization.  The  administration  of  schools  and 
the  annual  expenditure  of  funds  for  education,  however,  transcend  the 
bounds  of  municipalities,  and  the  school  division,  school  district, 
and  county  provide  the  framework  within  which  to  examine  trends  in 
educations,!  finance. 

Trends  in  School  Expenditures 

The  increase  in  current  expenditures  for  education  in  Alberta 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  great,  as  has  been  the  program  of 
reorganization  that  has  accompanied  the  upsweep  in  spending  for  edu¬ 
cation.  School  divisions  and  counties  have  participated  extensively 
in  this  educational  revolution;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Table  LVI  supplies  data  on  current  expenditures  for  education 
and  its  distribution  for  school  divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta  for 
the  past  decade.  In  1946  these  rural  units  spent  approximately  #8.8 
million  for  all  locally  administered  educational  services:  in  1956 
the  amount  was  $33*9  million,  or  four  times  the  1946  expenditure. 
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TABLE  LVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES, 
DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES,  ALBERTA 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1936-1956 
(000* s) 


Item 

1946 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Administration 

289 

541 

575 

648 

725 

315 

Teachers*  Salaries 

5,080 

10,529 

11,684 

13,155 

14,522 

15,592 

Other  Instruction 

653 

762 

891 

1,005 

1,071 

Plant  Operation 

1,265 

2,817 

3,083 

3,461 

3,374 

4,140 

Transportation 

3,574 

4,274 

5,159 

5,794 

6,477 

Auxiliary  Services 

995 

293 

282 

261 

231 

270 

To  Other  Boards 

6 

284 

306 

292 

294 

Current  Capital 

670 

1,800 

2,193 

2,839 

1,523 

1,769 

Debt  Charges 

94 

1,060 

1,290 

1,776 

2,415 

2,622 

Other 

31 

379 

422 

373 

252 

105 

Total 

8,431 

21,901 

24,351 

28,868 

30,632 

33,155 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta, 
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Between  1952  and  1954  the  increase  amounted  to  more  than  $7  million, 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  total  of  current  expenditures  in  1946; 
although  a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  increase  took  place  after  1954, 
the  actual  increase  amounted  to  §4  million  between  1954  and  1956* 

This  analysis  makes  no  allowance  for  large  expenditures  for  new  con¬ 
struction  which  added  large  sums  to  the  debenture  indebtedness  of 
school  divisions* 

The  Distribution  of  School  Expenditures 

Mhile  the  trends  in  current  expenditures  for  education  form 
a  valuable  yardstick  of  future  trends,  of  even  greater  significance 
are  the  trends  in  the  distribution  of  funds  among  the  various  major 
items  of  expense*  The  reversal  of  a  relative  downward  trend  means 
sharply  increasing  expenditures^  as  long  as  the  general  trend  con¬ 
tinues  upward;  the  operation  of  relative  upward  trends  for  certain 
categories  of  expenditures  results  in  a  “freezing51  of  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  future  expenditures  for  education*  Table  LVII  sets  out 
the  percentage  distribution  of  school  expenditures  in  divisions  and 
counties  in  Alberta  during  the  past  decade* 

The  advent  of  the  larger  unit  of  school  administration  in- 
Alberta  in  1936  made  possible  a  relative  reduction  in  administrative 
costs*  By  1946  this  item  amounted  to  only  3*4  per  cent  of  total 
current  expenditures;  by  1952  the  proportion  was  2.5  per  cent.  The 
trend  continued  downward  until  1954>  after  which  it  again  moved  upward 
to  reach  2.5  per  cent  in  1956.  The  actual  year  to  year  increase  in 
dollars  spent  was  caused  largely  by  the  movement  downward  in  the 
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TABLE  LVII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES, 
DIVISIONS,  AND  COUNTIES,  ALBERTA, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1936-1956 


Item 

1946 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Administration 

3.4 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

Instruction3' 

60.5 

50.8 

49.8 

48.4 

50.7 

50.3 

Plant  Operation 

15.1 

12.8 

12.3 

11.9 

32.6 

12.5 

Transportation 

— .c 

16.2 

17.1 

17.8 

17.0 

19.6 

Current  Capital 

7.9 

8.2 

8.8 

9.8 

5.0 

5.3 

Debt  Charges 

1.1 

4.8 

5.2 

6.1 

7.9 

7.9 

All  Other^ 

32.0 

4.7 

4.5 

3.8 

4.5 

1.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources  Annual 


Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 


Includes  teachers*  salaries  and  n other  instruction®, 
’includes  auxiliary  services,  payments  to  other  boards,  and 


ttother  expenditures.® 


'Not  shown  separately  for  1946* 
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purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Administration  is  a  relatively  sta¬ 
tic  item  of  educational  expenditures  in  rural  Alberta. 

Table  LVII  indicates  that, although  instructional  costs  increased 
threefold  between  1946  and  1956,  there  was  a  relative  decrease  of 
more  than  10  per  cent.  This  merely  means  that  teachers  were  receiving 
a  smaller  proportion  of  current  expenditures  for  education  in  1956 
than  they  were  ten  years  earlier.  It  underlines  the  keen  competition 
among  educational  services  for  a  growing  share  of  the  tax  dollar. 

The  proportion  of  expenditures  devoted  to  plant  operation  and 
maintenance  was  reduced  from  15  per  cent  in  1946  to  12.8  per  cent  in 
1952  and  then  remained  relatively  constant  for  the  balance 'cf  the  dec¬ 
ade.  This  suggests  a  modest  movement  upward  in  dollars  spent  on 
operational  costs,  but  a  relatively  constant  ratio  in  relation  to 
total  expenditures. 

The  costs  of  pupil  conveyance  doubled  betvreen  1952  and  1956; 
during  the  same  period,  the  relative  proportion  increased  by  3*4  per 
cent.  Perhaps  even  more  significant  was  the  2.6  per  cent  increase 
between  1955  and  1956.  Conveyance  is  a  rapidly  increasing  expen¬ 
diture  which  in  1956  absorbed  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total 
current  expenditures  for  education  in  Alberta* s  school  divisions  and 
counties,  and  which,  although  necessary  to  the  effective  regrouping 
of  educational  services,  by  itself  adds  nothing  to  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Conveyance  costs,  during  the  same  period,  were  almost 
non-existent  in  urban  school  units. 

It  was  intimated  earlier  that  local  education  authorities  in 
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Alberta  are  permitted  to  finance  capital  costs  out  of  current  rev¬ 
enue:  roughly  8  per  cent  of  current  expenditures  had  been  spent  in  this 
way  in  1946:  in  1954  the  proportion  was  approximately  10  per  cent,  and 
by  1956  it  had  been  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  The  actual  monetary 
decline  was  $ 1  million  between  1954  and  1956.  This  does  not  signify 
a  decrease  in  capital  expenditures,  by  any  means,  but  a  drying  up  of 
the  source  through  a  diversion  of  funds  to  other  items  of  current 
expenditure.  The  result  was  that  a  growing  proportion  of  capital 
expenditures  was  financed  through  borrowings  and  the  purchase  of 
debentures.  In  1956  capital  borrowings  in  school  divisions  and  coun¬ 
ties  amounted  to  $3.7  million  as  compared  to  $1.7  million  in  cap¬ 
ital  expenditures  out  of  current  revenue.  Further  treatment  of  the 
trends  in  capital  loans  is  given  later  (Table  LK). 

Annual  payments  on  debt  charges  were  largely  non-existent  in 
1946,  comprising  only  1  per  cent  of  current  expenditures.  By  1956 
the  proportion  had  grown  to  almost  8  per  cent,  and  as  an  item  of 
expenditure  amounted  to  $2.6  million;  however,  this  amount  repre¬ 
sented  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  actual  indebtedness  involved. 

This  constitutes  another  instance  of  the  HfreezingM  of  a  sizeable  pro¬ 
portion  of  educational  funds  for  the  next  two  decades;  meanwhile,  the 
annual  payments  are  being  augmented  by  debenture  purchases  required 
to  finance  current  building  programs. 

Trends  in  Per  Pupil  Expenditures  for  Education 

Attention  has  been  given  in  this  dissertation  to  the  general 
trends  in  school  population  in  rural  Alberta  and  to  the  general  costs 
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of  education*  The  relatively  small  increase  in  the  enrolment  of 
rural  children  has  been  somewhat  supplemented  by  the  inclusion  of 
growing  numbers  of  urban  children  in  the  divisional  school  pop¬ 
ulation.  However,  the  sharp  increase  in  annual  expenditures 
suggests  a  high  per  pupil  expenditure  for  education* 

Table  LVIII  provides  data  on  per  pupil  current  expenditures 
by  local  authorities  in  Alberta  during  the  period  1941  to  1946,  and 
for  the  years  1954>  1955  and  1956.  The  cost  per  year  per  pupil  enrol¬ 
led  in  Alberta* s  schools  has  risen  fourfold  over  the  past  fifteen 
years;  the  relative  increase,  based  upon  average  attendance,  has 
been  somewhat  less.  However,  on  both  counts,  the  increase  was  sub¬ 
stantial. 

In  1941-42  it  cost  considerably  less  per  year  on  the  average 
to  educate  a  pupil  in  a  divisional  school  in  Alberta  than  in  a  city 
school,  and  slightly  less  than  in  a  town  or  a  village  school.  By 
1946  there  were  but  slight  differences  in  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
in  all  types  of  schools;  however,  by  1954  the  cost  was  20  per  cent 
greater  in  divisional  than  in  city  schools,  and  50  per  cent  higher 
than  in  town  and  village  units;  by  1956  the  ratios  were  30  per  cent 
and  55  per  cent  respectively* 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  1956  it  would  have  cost  a 
great  deal  more  to  provide  the  same  educational  services  that  were 
being  provided  in  1941;  therefore,  the  entire  increase  in  the  cost 
per  pupil  in  school  divisions  cannot  be  attributed  to  reorganization* 
However,  the  relative  increase  as  between  school  divisions  and 
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TABLE  LVIII 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  FOR  EDUCATION,  BY  SCHOOL  UNITS, 
ALBERTA,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1941-42  TO  1956 


Item 

1941-42a 

1945-46a 

195413 

1955^ 

19561 

All  Schools0 

1 

1 

$  ' 

t 

Per  Year  (enrolment) 

63 

91 

166 

236 

250 

Per  Year  (av.  attend.) 

76 

107 

192 

253 

266 

Divisions  and  Counties^ 

Per  Year  (enrolment) 

53 

89 

I84 

276 

296 

Per  Year  (av.  attend.) 

64 

107 

216 

301 

319 

City  (Public  Schools) 

Per  Year  (enrolment) 

87 

96 

153 

208 

223 

Per  Year  (av®  attend.) 

100 

109 

175 

218 

234 

Town  and  Village  -  Public 

Per  Year  (enrolment) 

57 

93 

125 

188 

194 

Per  Year  (av.  attend.) 

67 

106 

142 

199 

206 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aSchool  Year. 

^Calendar  Year. 

cIncludes  consolidated  schools  and  separate  schools. 

^Includes  towns  and  villages  who  have  signed  inclusion  agree¬ 
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other  types  of  school  units  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  costs 
of  more  effective  facilities  and  services  that  accompanied  reorgan¬ 
ization.  The  growing  burden  of  conveyance  costs  that  accompanied 
the  erection  of  larger  attendance  areas  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  rapid  rise  in  per  pupil  expenditure  for  education  in  Alberta 
school  divisions ;  also,  larger  attendance  areas  meant  the  scrapping 
of  many  existing  classrooms  and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  This 
further  inflated  the  cost  per  pupil,  as  capital  repayments  became 
a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  annual  expenditures.  In  addition, 
teacher-pupil  ratios  remained  lower  in  rural  areas  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  mustering  sufficient  pupils  within  a  grade,  or  grade 
range,  to  seat  an  average  classroom.  This  appreciably  increased  the 
cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  even  though  teachers*  salaries  were, 
on  the  whole,  lower  in  rural  areas  than  in  large  town  and  city 
schools.  That  reorganization  has  improved  educational  opportunity 
in  rural  areas  is  trues  that  it  has  significantly  increased  the  cost 
per  pupil  educated  is  equally  true. 

Since,  in  1956,  conveyance  costs  accounted  for  almost  one-fifth 
of  current  educational  expenditures  in  school  divisions  and  counties 
in  Alberta,  some  attention  was  given  to  the  nature  of  the  trends  in 
conveyance  services  . 

Pupil  Conveyance  in  Divisions  and  Counties 

Some  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  conveyance  program  in 
Alberta  school  divisions  can  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  its 
physical  aspects.  These  data  are  provided  in  Table  L1X. 
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TABLE  LIX 

DETAILS  OF  CONVEYANCE,  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES, 
ALBERTA,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1940-1956 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Total  Daily  Run 
in  Miles 

76,510 

77,370 

83,972 

102,790 

113,056 

Maximum  Pupils  Trans¬ 
ported  Daily 

43,243 

49,372 

55,453 

62,864 

66,82 3 

Total  Yearly  Operating 
Expenses  ($000* s) 

3,563 

4,269 

5,161 

5,790 

6,479 

Total  Number  Vehicles 
Operating 

1,487 

1,619 

1,749 

2,021 

2,151 

Yearly  Cost  Per  Pupil 

83 

85 

94 

92 

97 

Sources  Annual  Reports *  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 
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Between  1952  and  1956  the  daily  run  made  by  school  busses 
increased  by  50  per  cent,  as  did  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  con¬ 
veyed  and  the  total  number  of  busses  in  operation.  The  added  ser¬ 
vices  increased  actual  costs  from  $3*6  million  in  1952  to  $6*5 
million  in  1956  for  an  increase  of  almost  90  per  cent.  Contrib¬ 
uting  fa.ctors  to  the  sharp  upward  trend,  in  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  expansion  in  services,  were  the  provision  of  more  adequate 
vehicles,  more  stops  per  route,  additional  feeder  lines,  and  the 
drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Ill  of  the  trends 
analyzed  point  sharply  upward  and  appear  likely  to  remain  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  immediate  future® 

Fortunately  for  local  education  authorities  in  school  divis¬ 
ions  provincial  grant  schedules  are  so  constructed  that,  from  dir¬ 
ect  conveyance  grants  and  other  grants  based  upon  ^pupils  conveyed11, 
the  monies  received  amounted  to  a  major  proportion  of  total  convey¬ 
ance  costs.  More  detailed  treatment  is  given  this  topic  when  pro¬ 
vincial  grants  are  examined. 

The  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  conveyance  services?  toget¬ 
her  with  the  extensive  program  of  construction  that  has  taken  place 
in  Alberta  school  divisions,  have  collectively  been  responsible  for 
major  increases  in  debenture  indebtedness  in  recent  years.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  dearth  of  funds  for  the  financing  of  capital 
costs  out  of  current  revenue  and  of  the  mounting  annual  outlay  of 
funds  required  to  meet  the  Mue11  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
on  debentures  and  long  term  loans.  Brief  treatment  was  given  to  an 
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analysis  of  trends  in  debenture  indebtedness  l,not  due"  by  divisional 
and  other  school  units  in  Alberta;  this  item  of  expenditure  is  of 
major  significance,  since  it  constitutes  a  H fixed  cost”  in  annual 
expenditures  for  education  in  the  future* 

Trends  in  Not  Due  Debenture  Indebtedness 

Although  the  total  debenture  debt  of  all  school  units  in 
Alberta  was  considerable  even  before  1951*  the  annual  increase  since 
that  year  has  caused  a  pronounced  upward  trend  in  the  long-term 
indebtedness*  Table  IX  indicates  that  the  total  in  1956  was  almost 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  five  yeras  earlier.  In  1951*  deben¬ 
ture  borrowings  by  city  units  were  almost  double  the  total  for  all 
school  divisions;  also,  the  rate  of  increase  was  considerably 
greater  for  cities  during  the  early  years  of  the  period.  However, 
the  annual  increase  for  1953-54  was  very  nearly  $5  million  in  school 
divisions  and  only  slightly  over  that  amount  in  city  units;  between 
1954  and  1956  the  increase  in  divisions  was  approximately  $6  million 
as  compared  to  $8  million  in  city  districts.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
purchase  of  debentures  as  a  means  of  financing  new-building  programs 
has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  financial  structure  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  in  Alberta,  and  that  each  year  a  growing  proportion  of  future 
school  expenditures  is  being  Mortgaged11  to  meet  annual  repayments* 

VI*  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  financing  of  rural  education  is  but  one  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  municipal  finance.  Major  developments  in  other  local 
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TABLE  IX 

DEBENTURE  INDEBTEDNESS  AND  LONG  TEEM  LOANS,8 
AIL  SCHOOL  UNITS,  ALBERTA,  1951-56 
(000*s  dollars) 


Yearb 

Divisions0 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Rural^ 

Total 

Index1 

1951 

8,459 

16,822 

1,608 

82 

778 

27,746 

100 

1952 

9,369 

20,065 

1,920 

194 

832 

32,381 

117 

1953 

11,931 

24,176 

3,633 

80 

744 

40,666 

14S 

1954 

16,121 

29,646 

4,049 

119 

902 

50,898 

184 

1955 

18,823 

35,089 

3,828 

224 

951 

58,915 

212 

1956 

22,544 

37,786 

5,504 

216 

1,299 

67,351 

243 

Sources  Annual  Reports.  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

Ql 

Only  total  of  payments  11  not  due”  included. 

^As  of  December  31  for  each  year. 
cIncludes  counties®^ 

^Includes  consolidated  districts* 
e Index  1951-100. 
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services,  notably  public  welfare  and  rural  roads,  now  offer  keen  com¬ 
petition  to  education  in  bids  for  tax  dollars  (Table  LIV).  Since 
rural  municipalities  have  but  minor  sources  of  local  revenue  other 
than  the  tax  on  real  property,  there  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend 
in  annual  levies;  however,  large  increases  in  grants  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasury  have  formed  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 
total  municipal  revenue  (Table  XLI).  All  of  this  has  taken  place 
during  a  period  of  rather  slow  growth  in  tie  total  rural  populat¬ 
ion  of  Alberta.  The  implication  is  that  there  is  little  direct 
relationship  between  population  and  expenditures  for  local  services; 
a  declining  rural  population  could  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  11  quantities' n  of  local  services  required  (Table  LIV). 

The  per  capita  revenue  derived  from  taxation  was  not  signif¬ 
icantly  higher  in  195 6  in  municipal  districts  in  Alberta  than  in  the 
other  municipalities  (table  XLII),  However,  ability  to  pay,  as  based 
upon  trends  in  personal  income,  was  lower  in  municipal  districts,  and 
increases  in  taxable  assessment  resulted  to  a  much  greater  degree  from 
higher  valuations  of  existing  property  than  was  the  case  in  towns  and 
cities  where  much  new  assessment  was  created  through  business  and 
industrial  expansion  (Table  XLIII) .  The  small  amount  of  11  newly  cre¬ 
ated  assessment”  in  rural  areas  poses  a  very  real  problem  as  tax 
levies  increase.  In  recent  years,  provincial  grants  have  tended  to 
lower  the  proportion  of  municipal  funds  derived  from  taxation  (Table 
XLIV)0  Unless  sources  of  revenue  other  than  increases  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax  can  be  made  available  to  municipal  districts,  further  increases 
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in  provincial  grants  will  be  required  to  offset  the  continuing  upward 
trend  in  educational  and  other  local  expenditures* 

Two  decades  ago  education  was  the  major  item  of  expenditure  of 
municipal  districts  in  Alberta;  however,  the  demand  for  additional  ser¬ 
vices  that  accompanied  mechanical  and  technological  inventions  soon 
made  itself  felt*  As  a  result,  educational  expenditures,  while  rap¬ 
idly  increasing,  formed  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  total  expen¬ 
ditures  in  1956  than  in  1936  (Tables  Tables  XLV  and  LIl)*  This  implies 
large  increases  in  annual  current  expenditures  resulting  from  a  col¬ 
lective  demand  for  a  variety  of  services,  and  much  keener  competition 
among  the  several  local  services  for  a  larger  share  of  revenue  dollars 
(Table  LIIl). 

The  median  mill  rate  for  urban  school  units  has  changed  but 
little  during  the  past  decade,  while  that  for  municipal  districts  has 
moved  sharply  upward  to  become  larger  than  that  for  any  other  type  of 
taxing  unit  (Table  XLVl).  This  sharp  upward  trend  underlines  the  need 
for  a  close  examination  of  the  tax- paying  ability  of  rural  land  owners. 

The  ability  of  farmers  to  pay  taxes  depends  upon  the  revenue- 
producing  ability  of  land;  net  farm  income  expresses  the  financial  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  land.  By  this  yardstick  the  tax  load  for  education 
declined  significantly  between  1936  and  1951,  but  then  moved  sharply 
upward  (Table  LVIl).  The  rather  sporadic  growth  of  farm  income  in  the 
face  of  a  steady  upward  trend  in  the  annual  school  levy  implies  the 
need  to  give  consideration  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  tax  load 
in  rural  school  units*  The  total  education  levy  for  Alberta  forms 
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a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  total  personal  income  than  the  rural 
levy  does  of  net  farm  income  (Table  XLVIII) ;  this  condition  emphasizes 
the  need  for  an  examination  of  the  ability  of  Alberta  farmers  to  sup¬ 
port  education  and  other  local  services. 

The  rapidly  expanding  contribution  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  grants  suggests  some  concern  for  the  revenue- 
producing  ability  of  the  rural  economy:  furthermore,  it  constitutes 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Albertans,  through  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  solidly  committed  to  a  program  of  extended  support 
to  education  from  provincial  funds.  Although  the  establishment  of  a 
qualifying  mill  rate  in  1955  was  probably  not  intended  to  suggest  a 
maximum  tax  load  for  education,  it  was  used  to  stabilize  the  local 
burden  in  some  local  authorities.  Nevertheless,  since  1955  the  mill 
rate  in  many  divisions  and  counties  has  again  moved  sharply  upward 
(Table  LI) .  The  wide  range  in  the  mill  rate  among  rural  taxing  units 
presents  a  very  real  problem  in  educational  finance  in  Alberta. 

The  distribution  of  educational  expenditures  among  the  services 
performed  has  shown  considerable  change  during  the  past  decade  (Tables 
LVI  and  LVII).  The  general  trend  has  been  one  which  has  annually  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  category  of  “constant11  or  “fixed*1  costs  a  growing  pro¬ 
portion  of  educational  expenditures;  and,  “non-ins true tional"  costs 
have  absorbed  a  growing  proportion  of  operational  costs*  Debenture 
purchases  constitute  a  sound  business  practice  that  has  made  possible 
rapid  expansion  in  the  provision  of  school  buildings  and  equipment 
(Table  XL) ;  and  conveyance  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  reorganization 
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(Table  LIX)<>  However,  the  fact  remains  that  these  ’•fixed"  annual 
expenditures  have  placed  rural  education  in  a  very  vulnerable  finan¬ 
cial  position  in  the  event  of  a  depression  or  a  period  of  rapidly- 
falling  farm  income.  This  could  very  well  result  in  the  instruct¬ 
ional  program  receiving  a  decreasing  proportion  of  educational  expen¬ 
ditures.  Such  a  condition  would  affect  adversely  the  ’’quality”  of 
rural  education  in  Alberta. 

There  is  another  significant  aspect  of  long-term  borrowing  by 
local  education  authorities.  The  purchase  of  debentures  represents 
delayed  payments  for  accommodation  and  services  already  in  use.  This 
procedure  ’’mortgages”  future  school  expenditures  by  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  amount  each  year  (Table  XL).  Pupils  now  in  school,  will,  as  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  future,  help  to  pay  for  schools  in  which  they  are  being 
educated.  This  is  only  partially  true  in  rural  areas  from  which  large 
numbers  of  young  people  migrate  cityward  for  employment.  Their  earn¬ 
ing  power  and  taxpaying  ability  are  thereby  transferred  elsewhere. 

Also,  their  contribution  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  city 
to  which  they  migrate  is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  of  instruct¬ 
ion  they  receive  in  rural  schools.  This  underlines  the  ’’wider  than 
local  aspects”  of  rural  education. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VII 


Government  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Annual  Reports,  for  years  concerned;  Government  of  Canada,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Census  of  Canada  and  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
for  years  concerned, 

2 

Government  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual 
Report,  195 5 *  p.  104* 

^Ibid, 

^The  tax  reduction  subsidy  was  incorporated  into  the  regular 
grants  structure  in  1957 • 

5 

County  units  have  a  school  committee  appointed  from  the 
county  council. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


RURAL  EDUCATION  AND  CHANGE 

Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  Of  what  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  future  is  the  changing  pattern  of  rural  education 
in  Alberta? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  examination  of  trends  in  the  following  sub¬ 
problem  areas: 

1.  the  scope  of  academic  course  offerings; 

2.  the  scope  of  general  electives,  specialized  commercial, 
and  practical  education  courses; 

3.  the  enrolment  of  rural  pupils  in  correspondence  courses 
and  their  achievement  therein; 

4.  the  operational  pattern  of  high  school  instruction  in  rural 
Alberta; 

5*  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  school  building  program; 

6.  the  distribution  and  qualifications  of  instructional  per¬ 
sonnel; 

7*  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  instructional  program. 

I.  THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

In  recent  years  a  great  diversification  in  school  subjects  has 
been  introduced  in  Alberta  schools.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
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academic  subjects  a  variety  of  general  and  practical  courses  appear 
in  the  program  of  studies.  Many  of  these  courses  are  semi-vocational 
in  nature  and  are  intended  for  that  segment  of  the  school  population 
which  is  not  ‘'university  bound,"  It  is  of  some  significance  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  quantity  of  education  provided  in  rural  Alberta  to 
examine  the  prevalence  of  such  courses  in  schools  attended  by  rural 
pupils, ^ 

Choice  of  Academic  Electives 

In  all  schools  in  Alberta  in  which  high  school  training  is  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  certain  subjects  (constants)  which  are  compulsory: 

the  balance  of  the  academic  program  is  selected  from  among  the  elec- 

2 

tives  offered  in  a  given  school.  Table  IXI  shows  the  rather  limited 
choice  available  in  non-urban  high  schools,  particularly  beyond  the 
Grade  X  level;  it  indicates  also  the  relative  change  in  course  offer¬ 
ings  from  1954-55  to  1956-57,  There  were  no  appreciable  gains  during 
the  period,  and  in  several  instances  there  was  a  moderate  loss.  Thus 
the  variety  of  academic  electives  was  slightly  more  restricted  in 
1956-57  than  in  either  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  years.  Data 
were  not  available  except  for  the  immediate  past;  however,  the  course 
offerings  in  1954-55  suggest  considerable  improvement  in  the  past 
decade,  particularly  since  the  large-scale  reorganization  of  high 
school  facilities. 

In  1954-55  there  were  297  non-urban  schools  offering  high 
school  programs:  by  1956-57  there  were  355  such  schools.  The  lack  of 
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TABLE  IXI 


CHOICE  OF  ACADEMIC  ELECTIVES,  NON-URBAN  SCHOOLS, 
ALBERTA,  1954-55  to  1956-57a 


1954-55  1955-56  1956-57 

Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering 
Subject  Number  Per  Gent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Mathematics  10 
Mathematics  20 
Mathematics  30 
French  20 
French  30 
Latin  20 
Latin  30 
German  20 
German  30 
Science  Kr 
Science  20 b 
Chemistry  30 
Physics  30 
Biology 


297 

100.0 

219 

73.0 

217 

72.0 

235 

78.3 

156 

52.0 

13 

4.4 

6 

2.0 

11 

3.7 

1 

.3 

275 

92.0 

121 

40.4 

203 

67.7 

161 

53.7 

171 

57.0 

321 

100.0 

306 

95.3 

217 

67.9 

252 

78.8 

192 

60.0 

11 

3.4 

7 

2.2 

9 

2.9 

4 

1.1 

143 

46.9 

301 

95.2 

228 

71.2 

15& 

47.8 

186 

58.1 

355 

100.0 

318 

91.0 

228 

65.1 

257 

73.4 

194 

55.4 

17 

5.0 

7 

2.0 

11 

3.1 

10 

3.0 

336 

96.0 

U2 

40.0 

231 

65.2 

140 

40.0 

203 

58.0 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 
aComparable  data  not  available  previously* 

^Offered  only  in  alternate  years  in  many  schools* 
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suitably  trained  teachers  in  language  and  science  would  appear  to  be 
the  cause  for  the  limited  choice  of  academic  electives  being  offered 
in  non-urban  high  schools;  the  increase  in  teacher- supply  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  high- 
school  instruction*. 

General  Electives  in  Non- Ur ban  Schools 

An  examination  of  the  variety  of  general  electives  being 
offered  in  non-urban  schools  reveals  a  very  restricted  program.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  courses  for  which 
there  were  no  requests  are  listed  among  those  ”not  offered”  in  a 
given  year*  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture:  even  those  who  advocate  such  courses  apparently  do  so  ”for 
the  benefit  of  other  people* s  children.” 

Table  LXII  shows  the  numerical  and  percentage  distribution 
of  general  electives  among  non-urban  schools  in  Alberta.  In  only 
one  instance- -14a thematics  11 — was  there  a  percentage  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  offering  the  program,  and  in  only  three  other  cases 
was  there  a  numerical  increase  between  1954-55  and  1956-57;  these 
were  Bookkeeping  10,  Art  10,  and  Law  20.  The  short-term  trend  indi¬ 
cates  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  general  electives  or  a  shortage  of 
instructional  services  and  facilities.  In  many  instances  the  latter 
condition  would  appear  to  be  the  deciding  factor*  It  should  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  all  electives  should  be  offered  in  every  school. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  program  appears  unduly  restrictive. 
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TABLE  IXII 

CHOICE  OF  GENERAL  ELECT IVEsf  NON-URBAN  SCHOOLS, 
ALBERTA,  1954-55  to  1956-57b 


1954-55  1955-56  1956-57 

Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering 
Subject  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Mathematics  11 
Mathematics  21 
Mathematics  31 
Science  11 
Bookkeeping  10 
Agriculture  10 
Music  10 
Art  10 

Dramatics  10 
Business  Pr.  10 
Literature  21 
Lav  20 

Phychology  20 
Sociology  20 
Economics  30 
French  11 


43 

14*4 

45 

34.5 

116 

39.0 

95 

31.9 

30 

10*0 

65 

2108 

98 

33.0 

69 

23.3 

84 

28.1 

47 

14.6 

36 

12*1 

100 

33.5 

69 

23.3 

29 

9.8 

16 

5.4 

52 

16.3 

43 

13.4 

51 

16.3 

113 

35.3 

101 

32.4 

31 

9.7 

95 

29.1 

85 

26.0 

80 

25.0 

99 

32.3 

64 

19.4 

31 

9.7 

95 

29.1 

69 

21.5 

49 

9.6 

29 

9,6 

177 

50.6 

43 

12*3 

19 

5.4 

64 

17.7 

113 

32.3 

3 

1.0 

77 

22.0 

85 

23.1 

90 

25*7 

81 

22.2 

55 

17.7 

35 

10.  0 

82 

22.3 

59 

17.1 

29 

8.3 

30 

8.6 

Sources  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 

aDoes  not  include  courses  offered  in  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
schools  in  1955-56;  Math*  12,  22,  and  32;  agriculture;  music  20; 
art  20;  dramatics  20;  needlework  10;  language  21;  physical  education 
20;  French  21  and  31* 

DComparable  data  not  available  for  previous  years* 
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Choice  of  Electives  in  Specialized  Commercial  Courses 


The  position  of  general  electives  is  still  not  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  thinking  of  many  parents,  children,  and  some  educators; 
commercial  courses,  on  the  other  hand,  have  achieved  wider  acceptance 
and  enjoy  considerable  prestige. 

The  need  for  vocational  training,  particularly  in  business  prac¬ 
tices,  has  previously  been  discussed  at  some  length.  Prospective  far¬ 
mers,  in  order  to  be  efficient  in  modern-day  farming  operations, 
require  some  elementary  business  training;  farm  wives  with  training 
in  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  secretarial  duties  are  a  decided 
asset  to  farm  households;  and,  many  office  opportunities  are  avail¬ 
able  to  those  young  people  with  commercial  training  when  they  migrate 
to  urban  centres. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  need,  it  is  of  significance  to  note 
from  Table  LXIII  that,  with  the  exception  of  Typewriting  10,  there  are 
no  commercial  courses  being  offered  widely  among  non-urban  high  schools. 
The  proportion,  in  a  few  instances,  improved  somewhat  bet\>reen  1954  and 
1957;  however,  in  the  latter  year,  there  was,  on  the  average,  only  one 
such  course  being  offered  per  year  per  school. 

Practical  Education  Courses  in  Non-Urban  Schools 

Home  economics  and  "shops”  courses  have  found  wide  acceptance 
in  urban  high  schools  in  Alberta.  At  one  time  the  need  was  greater 
in  urban  centres,  since  father !s  job  was  away  from  the  home  and  mother 
spent  less  time  in  the  home  than  her  counterpart  on  the  farm;  to-day, 
however,  few  farm  boys  learn  the  ’'crafts’1  from  father,  and  many  farm 


TABLE  Hill 


CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVES  IN  NON-UEBAN  SCHOOLS  IN  SPECIALIZED, 
COMMERCIAL  COURSES,  ALBERTA,  1954-55  to  1956-57a 


1954-55  1955-56  1956-57 

Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering 
Subject  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Shorthand  10 
Shorthand  20 
Typewriting  10 
Typewriting  20 
Typewriting  30 
Bookkeeping  20 
Bookkeeping  30 
Office  Pr.  10 
Office  Pr.  30 
Bus*  Mach.  30 
Sect*  Tr*  30 


25 

8*3 

15 

5.0 

162 

54.1 

39 

13.2 

11 

3.7 

35 

11.8 

5 

1.7 

10 

3.4 

1 

0.3 

1 

0.3 

27 

8.8 

34 

4.4 

202 

63*1 

43 

13.4 

11 

3.4 

30 

9.3 

7 

2.2 

13 

4.2 

1 

0.3 

2 

0.6 

35 

10.0 

15 

4.3 

220 

62.9 

57 

19.3 

14 

4.2 

41 

11.7 

10 

2.9 

34 

4.2 

1 

0.3 

- 

0.3 

2 

0.6 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 
aComparable  data  not  available  for  previous  years* 
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girls,  because  of  preoccupations,  receive  but  little  training  in  house¬ 
hold  management  from  mother.  Furthermore,  the  mechanization  of  agri¬ 
culture  calls  for  mechanically  minded  operators,  as  does  a  host  of  job 
opportunities  in  industry. 

Table  LXIV  sets  out  the  numerical  and  percentage  distribution 
of  practical  education  courses  in  non-urban  schools  in  Alberta  which 
offer  high  school  training.  In  most  instances  there  was  a  proportionate 
and  a  numerical  increase  between  1955  and  1956  followed  by  a  decline 
between  1956  and  1957.  When  it  is  observed  that  the  number  of  non- 
urban  high  schools  increased  by  twenty-four  in  the  former  period  and 
by  thirty-four  during  the  latter  period,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  a  supply  of  specialist  teachers  was  considerably  aggravated. 

The  dearth  of  specialized  training  in  elective  academic  and 
non-academic  subjects  provided  in  non-urban  high  schools  in  Alberta 
has  been  assessed;  however,  this  does  not  complete  the  picture.  There 
is  annually  a  shortage  of  instructional  services  in  all  subjects  in 
a  number  of  schools.  As  a  result,  correspondence  courses  have  been 
resorted  to. 

Supervised  Correspondence  Study  Centres 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  were  numerous  correspondence  study 
centres  in  Alberta;  by  1953-54  the  number  had  shrunk  to  163,  of  which 
only  67  were  operating  at  the  end  of  the  term.  This  meant  that  during 
the  year  96  teachers  were  placed  in  classrooms  that  had  operated  as 
study  centres  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
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TABLE  UIV 

CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVES  IN  NON-URBAN  SCHOOLS  IN  PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION  COURSES,  ALBERTA,  1954-55  to  1956-57a 


1954-55  1955-56  1956-57 

Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering  Schools  Offering 
Subject*3  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Home  Ece  10 
Home  Ec.  20 
Nutrition  10 
Sewing  10 
Sewing  20 
Woodwork  10 
Woodwork  21 
Gen*  Mech*  15 
Gen*  Mech.  16 
Agriculture  10 


53 

17.7 

34 

4.7 

39 

13.0 

92 

30.7 

25 

8.4 

62 

20.7 

46 

15.4 

71 

23.7 

39 

13.0 

82 

25.7 

30 

9.4 

45 

14.1 

84 

25.8 

40 

12.5 

56 

17.5 

28 

9.3 

93 

29.6 

78 

24.4 

70 

20.0 

19 

5.4 

39 

11.1 

89 

25.4 

37 

10.8 

56 

16.2 

32 

9.1 

82 

23.4 

58 

16.2 

19 

5.4 

Sources  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

aSpecific  data  not  available  for  previous  years. 

^Not  included  ares  woodwork  20,  metal  work  20,  automotives  20, 
automotives  30,  drafting  20,  and  agriculture  21,  offered  in  only  one 
school;  foods  and  nutrition  30,  fabrics  and  dress  30,  arts  and  crafts 
20,  and  agriculture  20,  offered  in  two  schools  only;  foods  and  nutri¬ 
tion  20,  metal  work  10,  electricity  10,  automotives  10,  arts  and 
crafts  10,  drafting  10,  and  general  mechanics  17,  in  from  four  to  nine 
schools. 
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Table  LXV  provides  data  on  correspondence  study  centres  for 
the  1953-57  period*  Only  23  centres  were  operating  in  June  1955;  a 
year  later  only  13  centres  were  in  operation*  However,  in  September, 
1956,  the  number  had  risen  to  55  of  which  35  remained  in  operation  all 
year*  While  the  problem  involves,  ordinarily,  small  and  isolated  com¬ 
munities,  a  considerable  number  of  school  children  is  involved  annually* 

Enrolment  in  Correspondence  Courses 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  persons  enrolled  for  correspond¬ 
ence  study  are  children;  some  are  adults*  Neither  can  it  be  assumed 
that  all  could  conceivably  be  in  school.  In  numerous  instances  iso¬ 
lation  is  an  insurmountable  factor,  unless  boarding  accommodation 
away  from  home  is  acceptable  to  the  parents  concerned* 

Table  LXVI  indicates  a  considerable  decline  between  1953  and 
1956  in  the  number  of  elementary  children  enrolled  for  correspondence 
study,  a  more  moderate  decline  in  junior  high  school  pupils  during  the 
same  period,  but  a  large  increase  in  high  school  students  so  enrolled; 
this  amounted  to  a  72  per  cent  increase  during  a  four-year  period* 

While  some  members  of  this  latter  group  were  adults  who  returned  to 
high  school  study,  the  majority  was  made  up  of  students  in  areas  where 
school  facilities  were  not  available,  or  if  available,  not  sufficient 
instructional  services  were  provided  for  a  complete  high  school  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  appear  that  correspondence  enrolments  serve  as  a 
crude  measure  of  the  teacher  shortage  and  of  the  unwillingness  of 
teachers  to  accept  positions  in  isolated  areas. 
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TABLE  LXV 

SUPERVISED  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY  CENTRES, 
ALBERTA,  1953-54  to  1956-57 


Item 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Number  of  Centres  Organized 

163 

46 

36 

55 

Number  of  Centres  Cancelled 

96 

23 

23 

20 

Number  Operating  End  of  Year 

67 

23 

13 

35 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

Note:  The  above  data  include  all  supervised  correspondence 
study  centres  in  Alberta,  whether  or  not  they  represented  potential 
operating  classrooms  if  qualified  teachers  had  been  available. 
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TABLE  LXVT 

ENROLMENTS  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
ALBERTA,  1953-1957 


Grade 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Grades  I  to  VI 

2,841 

1,427 

1,312 

1,281 

Grades  VII  to  IX 

1,337 

997 

916 

1,063 

Grades  X  to  XII 

3,942 

4,864 

5,868 

6,790 

Total 

8,120 

7,288 

8,096 

9,134 

Source:  Annual  Reports »  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

Note:  The  data  include  all  pupils  registered  for  correspondence 
study,  whether  or  not  they  would  ordinarily  be  classroom-register 
pupils  if  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  had  been  available;  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  data  was  not  readily  available. 
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Pupil  Achievement  by  Correspondence  Study 

While  some  children  do  exceedingly  well  with  correspondence 
study,  the  results,  on  the  whole,  have  not  been  too  impressive.  Of 
the  elementary  pupils  registered  for  correspondence  study  in  1955-56 
(Table  LXVII),  about  35  per  cent  was  promoted,  20  per  cent  did  not 
complete  the  program,  and  45  per  cent  discontinued  the  courses  to  return 
to  school;  in  the  following  year  the  ratios  were  quite  similar*  Thus 
while  correspondence  study  has  brought  a  certain  degree  of  relief  to 
a  considerable  number  of  elementary  pupils,  it  has  only  partially 
solved  the  problem* 

Table  LXVTII  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  enrolment  of 
high  school  students  in  correspondence  courses  between  1953  and  1956* 

The  number  of  ’’drop-outs"  each  year  was  considerable,  amounting  to 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolled  in  1953-54  and  slightly  over 
20  per  cent  in  1956-57;  and  many  of  those  who  continued  the  courses 
throughout  a  given  year  did  not  re-enrol.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
highly  intelligent  and  ambitious  children  have  taken  their  entire  school 
training  through  the  avenue  of  correspondence  courses* 

II.  CHANGING  NEED  AND  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nature  of  edu¬ 
cational  reorganization  in  rural  areas  in  Alberta  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  extent  of  the  change  provides  a  clue  to  its 
possible  duration*  If  reorganization  is  very  nearly  complete,  the 
financial  future  of  rural  education  could  change  considerably*  An 
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TABLE  LXVTI 

PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT ,  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDIES, 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES,  1955-56  AND  1956-57 


Item 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Promotions  and  Recommendations 

411 

520 

Non-Completion  of  Course 

269 

230 

Cancellations 

624 

484 

Checking  by  Supervisor  or  Superintendent 

5 

48 

Total  of  Children  Enrolled 

1,309 

1,282 

Source:  Annual  Reports »  Department  of  Education,  Alberta 


TABLE  LXVIII 


ENROLMENT  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY,  HIGH 


SCHOOL  GRADES, 

ALBERTA, 

1953-54  to  1956-57 

Item 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Initial  Enrolment 

3,942 

4*864 

5,868 

6,790 

Cancelled  During  Year 

512 

525 

713 

1,369 

Net  Enrolment 

3,430 

4,339 

5,155 

5,421 

Source:  Annual  Reports ,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta, 

Note:  All  students  enrolled  are  included  in  data — school-age 
students  and  adults;  cancelled  courses  include  those  that  were  dis¬ 
continued  by  students  who  returned  to  school.  Detailed  data  were  not 
readily  available. 
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analysis  of  high  schools  by  size  and  classroom  use  was  selected  as 
a  rough  yardstick  of  the  extent  of  progress  in  reorganization. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  High  School  Classrooms 

Since  1950  the  number  of  high-school  classrooms  in  Alberta* s 
school  system  has  increased  by  40  per  cent  to  move  from  1,031  to 
1,470.  Table  LXIX  records  the  distribution  of  high  school  rooms 
according  to  the  sizes  of  schools,  "Other  high  schools"  include  all 
except  city  schools:  this  inflates  the  divisional  high  schools  to  the 
extent  of  the  total  number  of  rooms  in  high  schools  in  independent 
town  and  village  districts. 

In  spite  of  the  development  of  central  high  schools  in  rural 
Alberta  in  recent  years  the  number  of  one-room  high  school  depart¬ 
ments  has  not  been  reduced.  The  number  of  such  schools  dropped  from 
95  in  1950-51  to  60  in  1954-55?  and  then  moved  sharply  upward  to  107 
in  1956-57,  Two-room  high  school  departments  decreased  in  number 
from  83  to  76  during  the  period;  three-room  departments  increased 
from  47  to  74;  and  schools  with  four  or  more  high  school  rooms  moved 
in  total  classrooms  from  282  to  451  for  a  60  per  cent  increase. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  small  high  school  departments 
during  the  past  decade  has  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  high 
school  program  to  the  more  scattered  centres  of  population  in  rural 
Alberta;  previously  high  school  opportunities  were  available  only  to 
those  pupils  who  undertook  studies  in  multi-grade  classrooms  or  who 
attended  urban  high  schools  by  boarding  away  from  home  or  by  special 
transportation  arrangements.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  larger 
high  schools  resulted  from  the  recent  reorganization  program^ 
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TABLE  LKIX 

NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPERATING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASSROOMS,  ALBERTA,  1951  to  1957 


Rooms  in  Operation 

1950 -5 la 

1954-5 5 a 

1955-56 

1956-57 

City  High  Schools 

Other  High  Schools 

347 

418 

503 

538 

One  Room 

95 

6o 

92 

107 

Two  Rooms 

166 

158 

154 

152 

Three  Rooms 

141 

192 

222 

222 

Four  or  More  Rooms 

282 

401 

409 

451 

Sub-Total 

684 

811 

877 

932 

Grand  Total^ 

1,031 

1,129 

1,390 

1,470 

Sources  Annual  Reports.  Department  of  Education,  Albertan 

aCamrose,  Drumheller,  and  Uetaskiwin  shown  under  “other11 
until  1955-56. 


es  not  include  private  secondary  schools. 
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In  contemplating  the  degree  of  reorganization  already  attained 

3 

the  question  arises:  ”How  small  is  too  small?’1  It  appears  that  in 
low  density  areas  in  Alberta  that  a  four-room  high  school  is  the 
upper  limit  of  growth;  and  in  some  areas  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
eliminate  even  smaller  high  schools  unless  dormitory  accommodation 
is  resorted  to,  and  that  does  not  seem  desirable ^  If  schools  of 
four  or  more  classrooms  are  considered  adequate,  then  reorganization 
of  high  school  facilities  was  in  1956-57  about  the  halfway  mark. 

In  1956-57  there  were  512  one-room  schools  in  operation  in 
rural  areas. **  Many  of  these  were  in  isolated  communities  far  removed 
from  centralized  school  facilities.  The  task  of  closing  out  one- 
room  schools  would  appear  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.  However,  there 
is  still  a  large  amount  of  consolidation  going  on  at  the  elementary 
level,  with  numerous  small  schools  being  discarded  in  favor  of  larger 
units. 

The  Present  Building  Program 

The  problem  of  supplying  the  actual  physical  accommodation 
required  to  house  a  growing  school  population  has  been  most  acute  in 
Alberta  during  the  past  decade.  Although  the  greatest  population  growth 
has  taken  place  in  urban  centres,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  the  problem  has  been  no  less  acute  in  rural  areas.  In  the  former 
centres  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  existing  facilities  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  and  reorganization,  while  in  rural  areas  it  was  often 
necessary  to  scrap  existing  facilities  as  reorganization  progressed. 
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Table  LXX  provides  data  on  new  school  accommodation  since 
1950  for  school  divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta.  The  total  building 
program  has  remained  relatively  steady  during  most  of  the  period 
with  a  sharp  trend  upward  in  1955 ,  particularly  with  reference  to 
gymnasia.  The  number  constructed  in  1956  more  than  doubled  the  number 
in  any  other  year  during  the  period;  also,  the  number  of  general  class¬ 
rooms  was  20  per  cent  greater  in  both  1955  and  1956  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  period. 

Evidence  that  the  building  boom  in  school  construction  in 
divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta  has  not  subsided  is  provided  by 
data  on  the  amount  of  new  construction  underway.  During  the  January- 
September  period,  1957,  there  were  887  classrooms  (Table  LXX),  109 
gymnasia,  and  a  total  of  153  special  rooms  under  construction  in 
Alberta* s  school  divisions  and  counties.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  a  tapering  off  in  the  school  building  program  in  rural 
Alberta  within  the  immediate  future. 

The  Distribution  of  Grades  by  Classrooms 

Two  decades  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  eleven  or  twelve 
grades  of  pupils  being  taught  in  a  single  classroom;  ten  grades  were 
quite  customary.  The  task  of  the  teacher  in  the  one-room  school  was 
difficult  indeed,  even  in  the  days  of  the  three  R*s:  the  broadened 
curriculum  of  today  makes  it  next  to  impossible. 

Table  LXXI  provides  data  on  the  distribution  by  grades  of 
the  operating  classrooms  in  counties  and  divisions  in  Alberta  during 
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TABLE  IXK 

NEW  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION,  DIVISIONS  AND 
COUNTIES,  ALBERTA,  1950-56 


Year 

Classa 

Rooms 

p  b 
Gym¬ 
nasia 

Science0 

Labs 

Typing 

Rooms 

Home 

Ec* 

Shops 

Otherd 

1950 

286 

13 

29 

11 

4 

3 

13 

1951 

183 

5 

U 

8 

4 

5 

1 

1952 

260 

9 

2? 

22 

5 

4 

1 

1953 

198 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1954 

283 

14 

9 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1955 

326 

22 

16 

16 

5 

1 

4 

1956  327 

Jan. -Sept? 

28 

15 

9 

7 

8 

4 

1957 

887 

109 

51 

31 

34 

37 

30 

Source:  Annual  Reports .  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 
aGeneral  Classrooms* 

^Often  combined  auditorium-gymnasium;  includes  additions, 
laboratories  and  science  rooms. 

QIncludes  music,  art,  arts,  crafts,  visual  aids  rooms; 
libraries;  and,  portable  schools. 

eUnder  construction  Jan. -Sept. ,  1957. 
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TABLE  LXXI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  IN  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES,3  ALBERTA, 
BT  GRADES  TAUGET:  AND  ENROIMENT,  1950-51  to  1956-57 


Elem. 

All 

Elem. 

Jr.  H. 

Gr. 

Year 

Rms. 

Rms. 

Sms. 

1950-51 

1,389 

1,546 

32 

1951-52 

1,479 

1,438 

24 

1952-53 

1,599 

1,244 

30 

1953-54 

1,613 

1,019  . 

20 

1954-55 

1,969 

871 

26 

1955-56 

2,346 

683 

15 

1956-57 

2,287 

525 

14 

Jr.  Jr. -  Sr. 

High  Sr.  H.  High  Total  Total 


Rms. 

Rms. 

Rms. 

Rms. 

Enrol. 

417 

174 

385 

3,943 

97,057 

463 

155 

417 

3,976 

98,302 

519 

149 

433 

3,974 

100,419 

587 

158 

449 

4,046 

103,334 

681 

141 

502 

4,190 

108,997 

781 

126 

555 

4,306 

111,085 

881 

113 

620 

4,440 

113,379 

Source!  Annual  Reports.  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

aIncludes  classrooms  in  all  town,  village,  and  consolidated 
districts  included  in  divisions  and  counties;  in  195V;  49  towns, 
104  villages,  and  28  consolidated  districts. 
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the  period  1950-51  to  1956-57,  The  number  of  classrooms  in  which 
only  elementary  grades  were  taught  almost  doubled  during  the  period. 
In  1951  elementary  classrooms  made  up  one-third  of  the  total;  in 
1956  such  classrooms  made  up  more  than  one-half  the  total.  During 
the  same  period  the  number  of  classrooms  in  which  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  (grades  I  to  IX)  pupils  were  accommodated  was 
reduced  by  two-thirds.  This  group  represented  one-third  of  all 
classrooms  in  divisions  and  counties  in  1951  but  only  one-eighth 
in  1956.  All-grade  classrooms  were  largely  eliminated  in  Alberta 
prior  to  1950,  The  fourteen  which  remained  in  operation  in  1956 
were  in  isolated  areas  where  the  school  enrolment  was  small;  their 
continuance  appears  inevitable. 

Junior  high  school  rooms  more  than  doubled  between  1951 
and  1956  to  reach  a  total  of  881  in  the  latter  year;  junior-senior 
high  school  rooms  were  reduced  by  40  per  cent;  and  senior  high  school 
rooms  almost  doubled.  This  trend  toward  fewer  grades  per  classroom 
was  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  attendance  areas  in  rural 
Alberta, 

In  light  of  the  data  (Table  LXX)  relating  to  the  construction 
of  classrooms,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  note  from  Table  LXXI  that 
there  were  only  500  more  classrooms  operating  in  1956-57  than  in 
1950-51,  This  means  that  of  the  1,860  new  classrooms  constructed 
during  the  period,  1,360  were  replacements  for  closed  out  classrooms. 
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III.  INSTRUCTIONAL  NEEDS  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  staffing  of  rural  schools  has  always  presented  a  problem. 

In  times  of  economic  depression  the  problem  has  been  somewhat  reduced; 
in  good  times  it  has  been  severely  aggravated.  The  movement  of  personnel 
out  of  teaching  which  accompanied  World  War  II  continued  during  the 
prosperous  years  that  followed.  Particularly  hard  hit  were  rural 
areas,  since  many  teachers  shifted  from  rural  to  urban  schools  to 
meet  the  instructional  needs  in  rapidly  growing  urban  centres. 

The  Distribution  of  Teachers  in  Alberta 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  number  of  teachers  in 
various  types  of  school  units  in  Alberta  during  the  past  two  decades 
are  recorded  in  Table  LXXII.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed 
increased  by  50  per  cent  during  the  period  to  reach  9,273  in  1956-57: 
during  the  same  period  the  total  for  cities  and  towns  doubled,  while 
the  total  of  teachers  employed  in  divisions  and  counties  increased 
by  only  50  per  cent.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that,  during  the 
period,  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  were  shifted  from  town  and 
village  to  divisional  classification  through  the  avenue  of  inclusion 
agreements;  otherwise  the  relative  increases  would  have  shown  still 
more  divergent  trends. 

Between  1954  and  1956  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  Alberta 
increased  by  1,000.  Well  over  half  of  the  increase  took  place  in 
city  and  town  units;  the  increase  in  divisions  was  less  than  two 
hundred.  However,  the  relatively  light  demand  for  an  overall  in- 


TABLE  IXXII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED^  ALBERTA, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1938-39  to  1956-57 


Item 

1938-39 

1943-49 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

All  Schools 

6,176 

5,779 

8,274 

8,815 

9,273 

Divisions 

3,200 

2,481 

4,653 

4,798 

4,841 

Cities  and  Towns 

1,540 

1,572 

2,703 

3,019 

3,267 

Villages 

467 

213 

71 

51 

54 

Conso lidations 

236 

119 

90 

95 

123 

R.C.  Separate 

212 

290 

541 

615 

746 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aTeachers  in  rural  districts  included  in  total. 
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crease  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  required  in  rural  areas  was 
considerably  aggravated  by  a  flow  of  teachers  toward  the  larger  centres. 

The  Qualifications  of  High  School  Teachers 

The  instructional  program  being  offered  within  a  school  system 
determines  the  excellence  of  the  training  required  by  instructional 
personnel;  and  the  excellence  of  the  training  of  the  personnel  avail¬ 
able  determines,  to  no  small  degree,  the  quality  of  the  program. 

Although  qualifications  alone  do  not  guarantee  good  teaching,  the  odds 
are  sufficiently  high  that  gradations  in  salaries  are  largely  dependent 
upon  "years  of  training," 

Table  LXXIII  shows  the  distribution  of  high  school  teachers  in 
Alberta  according  to  qualifications  for  the  years  1951-52  and  1956-57. 

In  the  latter  year  about  15  per  cent  of  urban  teachers  (high  school) 
held  masters*  degrees  or  higher;  the  ratio  for  rural  schools  was 
slightly  over  5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  teachers  with  bachelors* 
degrees  was  in  1956  over  70  per  cent  for  urban  schools  and  slightly 
over  60  per  cent  for  rural  schools.  Relatively  there  was  but  little 
change  in  the  distribution  of  degree  teachers  between  urban  and  rural 
schools  during  the  period.  Over  80  per  cent  of  non-degree  teachers 
engaged  in  high  school  teaching  were  found  in  rural  schools  at  the 
beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  period.  This  analysis  indicates 
a  considerable  disproportion  in  the  qualifications  of  instructional 
personnel  as  between  urban  and  rural  districts. 

It  was  difficult  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion:  it  involves  "drop-outs"  during  the  year  at  each  grade  level, 
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TABLE  LXXIII 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS, 
ALBERTA,  1951-52  AND  1956-57 


Qualifications 

Urban 

1951-52 

Other 

Total 

Urban 

1956-57 

Other3 

Total 

M.A.  or  higher- 
Alberta  Cert. 

73 

40 

113 

80 

50 

130 

Bachelor  Degree- 
Alberta  Cert. 

247 

494 

7741 

377 

594 

971 

Other  Certificate s- 
without  Degrees 

52 

221 

273 

72 

297 

369 

Total 

372 

755 

1,127 

529 

941 

1,470 

Source:  Annual  Reports.  Department  of  Education,  Alberta* 
a 

In  rural  schools. 
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failures  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  standing  of  students  who  obtain 
certificates,  in  addition  to  restrictions  in  the  non-measurable  aspects 
of  education* 

Frequency  Count  for  Grade  IX  Examinations 

An  analysis  of  the  frequency  count  for  Grade  IX  examinations  in 
1957  afforded  a  crude  measure  of  the  accomplishment  of  rural  students* 
Only  2.4  per  cent  of  rural  students  came  in  ’’honors’1  as  compared  with 
5»1  per  cent  of  urban  students:  14# 6  per  cent  of  rural  students  was 
’’failures”  as  compared  with  9 #9  per  cent  of  urban  students*  The 
proportion  of  ’’pass”  students  was  83  per  cent  for  rural  and  85  per 
cent  for  urban*  Table  LXXIV  supplies  the  data.  Since  other  factors 
also  affected  the  above  results,  the  differences  cannot  be  attached 
entirely  to  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction*  It  can  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  the  Grade  IX  level  urban  schools  functioned  considerably 
more  effectively  than  did  rural  schools* 

IV.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

There  is  less  difference  among  the  types  of  employment  opportun¬ 
ities  open  to  rural  and  urban  young  people  in  Alberta  today  than 
there  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Increased  facilities  for  population 
movements  have  made  the  province  one  large  community  as  far  as 
mobility  of  workers  is  concerned*  Even  those  young  people  who  remain 
on  the  farm  have  need  for  a  type  of  training  not  too  unlike  that  required 
by  machine  operators,  business  managers,  and  supervisory  personnel  in 
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TABLE  LXXIV 

FREQUENCY  COUNT  FOR  GRADE  IX  EXAMINATIONS, 
ALBERTA,  1957 


Category 

Urban 

Number 

a 

% 

Rurals 

Number  % 

Correspond^ 
Number  % 

Total 

Number  % 

Honors 

750 

5.1 

20 

2.4 

4 

3.4 

774 

4.9 

Pass 

12,552 

85*0 

690 

83.0 

97 

81.5 

13,339 

84.7 

Failure 

1,467 

9*9 

121 

14.6 

18 

15*1 

1,606 

10.4 

Totals 

14,769 

100.0 

831 

100.0 

119 

100.0 

15,719 

100.0 

Sources  Annual  Reports .  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aCity,  town,  and  village. 

^Correspondence  students. 
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other  fields  of  endeavour.  All  of  this  has  required  a  much  more 
diversified  high  school  program  than  formerly  existed.  But  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  program  in  rural  areas  has  created  a  very  real 
problem. 

The  choice  of  academic  electives  is  still  confined  to  very 
narrow  limits  in  non-urban  high  schools  (Table  LXl);  the  choice  of 
general  electives  is  similarly  restricted  (Table  LXII);  and  in  the 
fields  of  specialized  commercial  courses  and  in  practical  education 
courses  only  limited  progress  has  been  made  (Tables  LXIII  and  LXIV), 

Non-urban  high  schools  in  Alberta,  in  most  instances,  offer 
a  bare  minimum  of  courses.  While  the  extension  of  even  a  minimum 
program  of  high  school  training  to  rural  areas  is  a  considerable 
accomplishment,  the  need  for  further  development  is  apparent. 

Correspondence  study  has  provided  a  means  of  extending  educ¬ 
ational  training  to  children  living  in  isolated  areas  where  organ¬ 
ized  school  facilities  cannot  be  provided;  however,  this  form  of 
training  does  not  provide  an  entirely  satisfactory  substitute.  The 
appointment  of  correspondence  study  supervisors  in  school  districts 
which  would  normally  provide  the  services  of  a  teacher  indicates  an 
actual  shortage  of  teachers  or  an  unwillingness  of  teachers  to  accept 
positions  in  isolated  areas  (Table  LXV).  In  either  event,  a  solution 
to  the  problem  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  dollars  for  education. 
In  the  meantime,  most  of  the  children  involved  are  rather  seriously 
handicapped. 
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Correspondence  courses,  at  the  high  school  level,  have  been 
provided  for  considerable  numbers  of  students  in  rural  Alberta  (Table 
LXVT).  In  many  instances,  students  in  regular  attendance  at  school 
enroll  for  one  or  more  electives  which  are  not  provided  in  the  school 
which  they  attend,.  The  procurement  of  specialist  teachers  constitutes 
a  very  real  problem  in  small  high  schools*  In  many  instances  the 
provision  of  these  services  will  involve  the  setting  up  of  many  more 
•‘circuits.*’  This  will  mean  considerable  additions  to  existing  instruc¬ 
tional  services  and  to  conveyance  and  accommodation  for  ’’circuit” 
teachers.  However,  the  present  situation  constitutes  a  considerable 
’’gap”  in  educational  opportunity  in  the  areas  concerned. 

While  the  examination  results  of  pupils  undergoing  instruction 
by  correspondence  study  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory  (Tables 
LXVII  and  LXVIII),  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  type  of  schooling 
meets  the  educational  needs  of  even  the  most  successful  candidates 
in  departmental  examinations.  In  a  period  of  ever-increasing  social 
relationships  it  is  difficult  to  justify  ’’education  in  isolation.” 

The  real  need  is  for  adequate  instruction,  coupled  with  associations 
with  peers,  whenever  it  can  be  made  possible. 

More  than  half  of  the  non- urban  high  schools  in  Alberta  are 
of  less  than  four  rooms  (Table  LXIX).  In  spite  of  the  major  program 
of  reorganization  that  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a  decade, 
the  number  of  small  units  is  actually  increasing.  This  suggests  that 
under  the  present  pattern  of  reorganization  many  rural  units  must,  of 
necessity,  be  small.  In  such  instances  the  provision  of  adequate 
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instructional  services  presents  a  very  real  problem;  it  involves  high 
teacher  costs  per  pupil  and  the  duplication  of  expensive  facilities 
and  equipment . 

The  planning  of  school  facilities  has,  in  many  ways,  been 
more  difficult  in  rural  than  in  urban  centres  where  useable  facilities 
are  known  and  new  requirements  can  be  projected  into  the  future  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  In  rural  areas  the  building  program  depends 
not  so  much  upon  aggregates  of  children  as  upon  the  pattern  of  reorgan¬ 
ization,  Short-term  planning  has  often  rendered  obselete  within  a 
few  years  facilities  that  might  ordinarily  be  useable  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time.  This  duplication  has  proved  expensive  and  has, 
in  many  instances,  delayed  the  progress  of  centralization. 

The  changing  needs  of  education  have  expressed  themselves, 
not  only  in  the  reorganization  of  facilities,  but  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  facilities  for  the  provision  of  a  more  diversified  program. 

The  number  of  general  classrooms  being  constructed  gives  a  rough 
measure  of  reorganization:  the  number  of  ancillary  rooms  forms  a 
rough  measure  of  the  diversification  of  the  school  program  (Table  LXX) . 
There  would  appear  to  be  little  reason  to  anticipate  other  than  a 
continuing  upward  trend  in  the  building  program  in  school  divisions 
and  counties  in  Alberta  during  the  next  decade  or  so.  The  moderate 
increase  between  1950  and  1956  in  the  number  of  operating  class¬ 
rooms  (Table  LXXI),  compared  with  the  new  classrooms  constructed  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  (Table  LXX),  indicates  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  new  construction  was  for  the  replacement  of  discarded  classrooms. 
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rather  than  to  accommodate  larger  numbers  of  pupils.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  school  building  program  in  rural  Alberta  is  dependent  only 
to  a  minor  degree  upon  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated. 

The  number  of  additional  teachers  required  annually  in 
divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta  has  not  been  large  (Table  LXXII). 
However,  if  instruction  is  to  improve  in  quality  (Table  LXXIV) ,  and 
in  the  variety  of  courses  offered  (Tables  LXI  to  LXIV),  there  is 
need,  not  only  for  more  teachers,  but  for  better  qualified  ones.  In 
1956  the  average  salary  paid  in  school  divisions  in  Alberta  was  almost 
as  high  as  in  city  districts  (Tables  LX'XVIII),  but  teachers  in  city 
high  schools  were,  on  the  average,  much  better  qualified  (Table  LXXXIII). 
It  appears  evident  that  the  quality  of  instruction  available  in  city 
schools  cannot  as  readily  be  provided  in  rural  schools.  It  also 
appears  that  the  problem  is  largely  financial  in  nature. 
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CHAPTER  DC 


THE  FINANCIAL  IMPACT  OF  CHANGE 


Problem 

The  major  question  treated  in  this  chapter  is:  VJhat  has  been 
the  impact  of  economic  and  demographic  trends  in  rural  Alberta  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years  upon  the  financing  of  education  in 
the  decade  ahead? 

Sub-Problems 

This  involved  an  evaluation  of  the  combined  effects  resulting 
from  a  convergence  of  trends  in  the  following  sub-problem  areas: 

1.  trends  in  school  enrolments  in  accordance  with  projected 
population  changes; 

2*  trends  in  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  in  school  divisions; 

3*  trends  in  the  teaching  force  based  upon  projected  pupil 
enrolments; 

4*  trends  in  teachers3  salaries  in  relation  to  other  labour 
force  groups; 

5<>  trends  in  current  school  expenditures  as  a  proportion  of 
teachers 1  salaries ; 

6.  trends  in  cost  per  pupil  based  upon  projected  current 
expenditures; 

7.  trends  in  the  mill  rate  in  relation  to  future  requisitions; 

8.  trends  in  revenue  in  relation  to  projected  expenditures; 
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9.  trends  in  the  net  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
relation  to  net  production  in  other  industries  in  Alberta; 

10.  trends  in  educational  costs  in  relation  to  total  munic¬ 
ipal  expenditures; 

11.  trends  in  the  sharing  of  educational  costs  between  pro¬ 
vincial  and  local  authorities. 

I.  ASPECTS  OF  THE  RURAL  PROBLEM 

Most  recent  studies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  which 
have  been  devoted  to  problems  of  educational  finance  have  treated 
the  total  problem  for  a  province,  a  state,  or  a  nation.  In  such 
instances  the  impact  of  population  growth  looms  large;  the  number 
of  dollars  required  to  provide  future  "quantities  of  education" 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  multitude  of  school-age  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  projected  population  statistics. 
However,  the  problem  changes  when  its  rural  aspects  are  isolated  and 
subjected  to  individual  examination.  Here  dynamic  population  growth 
gives  way  to  a  relatively  static  condition;  and  yet  educational  costs 
continue  to  move  rapidly  upward  in  rural  areas,  but  from  causes  that 
are  not  as  readily  measurable  as  the  impact  of  population  growth. 

An  intimation  of  the  differing  nature  of  the  urban  and  rural 
problems  was  given  in  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte.  He  had 
this  to  say; 

Population  data  tell  something  about  the  number  of  schools 
and  the  total  services  to  be  provided.  The  rate  of  growth  is 
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a  key  to  present  and  probable  future  classroom  needs  .  .  .  . 
Density  of  population  determines  the  number  of  students  that 
will  be  educated  per  classroom  and  tells  something  of  the 
problems  to  be  encountered  if  schools  are  to  be  centralized 
and  transportation  provided.  The  size  of  families  and  age- 
group  populations  are  positively  correlated  with  the  cost  of 
education.  The  vocations  of  wage  earners  are  likely  to 
determine  to  some  degree  the  age  at  which  children  discon¬ 
tinue  their  schooling  and  should  affect  types  of  curriculum 
provided  ....  The  ratio  of  rural  to  urban  population 
affects  teachers1  salaries,  teachers'  certification  and  the 
extent  of  the  teacher  shortage.  Teacher  shortage  tends  to 
be  aggravated  in  sparsely  settled  rural  areas  ....  1 

Although  Lazerte  was  referring  to  the  general  problems  of 
education,  he  very  nicely  pinpointed  the  major  factors  which  affect 
the  financing  of  rural  education:  the  number  of  students  per  class¬ 
room,  centralization,  conveyance,  school-age  population,  retention 
in  school,  the  vocations  of  wage  earners,  the  curricula  provided, 
teachers'  salaries  and  certification,  and  the  effects  of  isolation* 
Each  of  these  has  been  given  some  treatment  in  this  dissertation: 
the  possible  effects  of  each  upon  the  future  costs  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  were  then  evaluated. 


Ho  TEACHER  SUPP3Z 

Some  indication  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  teachers 
in  Alberta  school  divisions  and  counties  was  given  earlier  in  con¬ 
nection  with  teacher  qualifications  among  different  types  of  school 
units  in  Alberta;  a  shortage  was  intimated,  particularly  of  spec¬ 
ialist  teachers,  when  course  offerings  were  analyzed;  and,  a  review 
of  correspondence-study  enrolments  gave  further  evidence  of  the 
shortage.  These  analyses  led  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  need 
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for  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  in  rural  school  units  in 
Alberta:  they  also  indicated  that  the  proportion  of  highly  qual¬ 
ified  teachers  is  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  units,  particularly 
at  the  high  school  level,  and  that  the  quality  of  instruction  has 

affected  adversely  the  attainment  of  students  at  the  high  school 

3 

level  in  rural  schools. 

Teacher-Pupil  Ratio 

Class  sizes  are  much  more  difficult  to  regulate  in  rural  areas 
than  in  large  urban  centres.  This  was  particularly  true  before 
reorganization;  it  has  proved  almost  equally  true  since  reorgan¬ 
ization.  The  density  of  the  rural  population  in  many  areas  rules 
against  the  setting  up  of  attendance  areas  which  contain  sufficient 
numbers  of  children  for  the  working  out  of  the  most  effective  class¬ 
room  loads  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers.  If  there  is  one  grade 
per  classroom,  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  low  and  instruction  is 
unduly  expensive;  if  classes  are  combined,  the  quality  of  instruct¬ 
ion  is  likely  to  suffer,  and  particularly  so  at  the  high  school  level. 

The  data  contained  in  Table  L&XV  indicate  that  there  has  been 
but  little  change  in  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  in  Alberta  school  divis¬ 
ions  in  recent  years  in  spite  of  the  extensive  program  of  reorgan¬ 
ization  that  has  taken  place.  The  closing  of  rural  schools  of  small 
enrolments  did  not  have  the  anticipated  effect  upon  average  class 
sizes;  however,  it  did  distribute  the  pupil  population  more  evenly 
and  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  multi-grade  classrooms® 
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TABLE  LXXV 

TEACHER  PUPIL  RATIOS,  ALBERTA  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS 
AND  COUNTIES,  1949-50  to  1956-57 


Year 

Number  of  Teachersa 

Enrolments8" 

Ratio 

1949-50 

3,711 

95,286 

1:25.7 

1950-51 

4,229 

97,057 

1:22.6 

1951-52 

4,199 

98,302 

1:23.4 

1952-53 

4,203 

100,419 

1:23.9 

1953-54 

4,203 

104,334 

1:24.8 

1954-55 

4,653 

108,997 

1:23.4 

1955-56 

4,798 

111,085 

1:23.1 

1956-57 

4,841 

112,371 

1:23.2 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta® 

aDoes  not  include  teachers  and  pupils  in  consolidated  and  rural 
school  districts  outside  school  divisions  and  counties;  does  not 
include  separate  school  districts* 
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The  recent  increases  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  school  divisions  and  counties  has  not  been  great — slightly  over 
1,100  between  1949-50  and  1956-57*  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  increased  by  17,000.  This  constituted  a  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  of  1:17  for  the  increase,  as  compared  with  1:23  for  the 
total  enrolment  in  1956-57o  This  is  illustrative  of  the  slight  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

Projected  School  Enrolments  in  School  Divisions 

The  task  of  making  school  enrolment  projections  is  extremely 
hazardous.  It  is  even  more  hazardous  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
future  enrolment  of  pupils  in  Alberta  divisions  and  counties,  not 
only  because  of  rural  to  urban  migration  trends  which  tend  to  reduce 
the  school  population,  but  also  because  of  the  continuing  implemen¬ 
tation  of  inclusion  agreements  which  tend  to  raise  it.  Furthermore, 
school  enrolments  depend  upon  total  population  figures;  thus,  if 
total  population  estimates  are  available,  it  is  comparatively  simple 
to  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  school  population.  Several 
estimates  of  the  total  population  of  Alberta  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  similar  estimates  of  the  future  rural  population 
or  of  the  population  included  in  rural  school  divisions  are  not  in 
existence.^ 

Table  ISXVI  provides  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  Alberta 
living  outside  independent  urban  school  districts.  The  figures  for 
1961,  1966,  and  1971  were  arrived  at  by  projecting  trends  in  the  rural 
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TABLE  I23VI 

PEOJECTION  OF  SCHOOL  ENROIMENTS  OUTSIDE  INDEPENDENT 
URBAN  DISTRICTS,  ALBERTA,  to  1971 


School  Year 

Ending  in  1931 

1936 

Actual 
1941  1946 

1951 

1956 

Projected 
1961  1966  1971 

Population 

(000* s)  490 

525 

530 

520 

551 

601 

638 

663 

685 

Five-Year  Inc. 

(000 's) 

35 

5 

-10 

31 

50 

37 

25 

22 

Rate  of  Inc. 

Per  Cent 

7 

1 

-2 

6 

11 

6 

4 

3 

School  Pop. 

(000 «s)  103 

107 

104 

101 

97 

112 

126 

135 

341 

Five-Year  Inc. 

(000 *s) 

4 

-3 

-3 

6 

■>V 

15 

15 

8 

7 

Rate  of  Inc. 

Per  Cent 

4 

-3 

-3 

6 

13 

13 

7 

5 

Enrolment  as 

Per  Cent  Pop.  21 

20 

20 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Sources:  Census  of  Canada  and  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa;  Annual  Reports,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Alberta. 
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farm  and  rural  non-farm  population,  as  well  as  those  of  towns  and 
villages,  since  most  of  these  are  now  included  in  school  divisions 
and  counties.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Alberta  living  outside  independent  urban  school  districts, 
particularly  for  the  years  from  1946  to  1956,  resulted  from  inclusion 
agreements;  however,  since  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  towns  and 
villages  operating  independent  school  systems  at  the  present  time,  a 
modified  downward  trend  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  this  source  was 
assumed*  furthermore,  it  was  assumed  that  the  downward  trend  in  the 
rural  population  living  on  farms  will  tend  to  be  offset  by  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  non-farm  population  of  rural  areas. 

The  relatively  large  proportion  of  school  children  in  the 
rural  population  which  has  resulted  from  the  migration  of  young  wage- 
earners  will  tend  to  diminish,  since  many  potential  rural  parents 
have  become  city  residents  during  the  past  decade;  thus,  while  the 
rural  population  will  continue  to  have  a  preponderance  of  school- 
age  children,  the  actual  proportion  will  be  somewhat  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  families  among  tbs; growing  rural  non-farm  popula¬ 
tion  will  tend  to  force  the  proportion  upward. 

On  the  basis  of  current  population  predictions,  and,  in  view 
of  the  above  trends,  it  was  estimated  that  the  school  population  in 
divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta  will  reach  126,000  by  1961,  and 
141,000  by  1971.  These  were  the  figures  used  for  determining  future 
educational  needs  and  costs. 
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The  Teaching  Force  Based  on  Projected  Enrolments 

It  has  been  intimated  earlier  that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
has  remained  relatively  constant  in  school  divisions  in  Alberta, 
but  that  for  the  promotion  of  instructional  efficiency  a  lover  ratio 
is  desirable  if  the  number  of  multi-grade  classrooms  is  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  reduced.  Consideration  vas  also  given  to  the  possibility  that 
through  more  extensive  reorganization  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  might 
be  raised.  In  viev  of  these  possibilities,  the  present  ratio  (1:23) 
vas  used  along  vith  ratios  of  1:21  and  1:25  in  making  estimates. 

Table  IXXVII  sets  out  the  projected  teacher  requirements 
resulting  from  the  projected  school  population  by  an  application  of 
the  three  selected  ratios.  The  indications  are  that  the  actual 
numerical  increase  in  teachers  will  be  about  one  hundred  per  year. 
Hovever,  this  amounts  to  a  substantial  increase,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  ratio,  for  the  fifteen  year  period  betveen  1956  and  1971 — 
4,800  in  1956  and  6,400  in  1971.  It  could  very  veil  be  considerably 
raised  or  lowered  if  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  shifted  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  during  the  period,  or  if  economic  conditions  caused  changes  in 
the  rate  of  movement  of  the  rural  population  to  urban  place s0 

III.  TRENDS  IN  TEACHERS*  SALARIES: 

The  Financial  Position  of  Divisional  Teachers 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  first  divisions  in  Alberta  were 
established,  there  was  a  wide  margin  of  difference  in  the  salaries 
paid  in  various  types  of  school  units  in  Alberta.  The  data  recorded 
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TABLE  LXXVTI 

TEACHER  REQUIREMENTS  BASED  ON  VARYING  TEACHER-PUPIL  RATIOS, 
ALBERTA  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES,  1961,  1966,  AND  1971 


Year 

Ratio 

Projected 

Enrolment 

1:25 

Teachers 

Required 

Ratio 

Projected 

Enrolment 

1:23 

Teachers 

Required 

Ratio 

Projected 

Enrolment 

1: 21 

Teachers 

Required 

1961 

126,000 

5,044 

126,000 

5,478 

126,000 

6,000 

1966 

135,000 

5,400 

135,000 

5,873 

135,000 

6,437 

1971 

141,000 

5,640 

141,000 

6,131 

141,000 

6,714 

Note:  Based  upon  school  enrolments  as  projected  in  Table  LXXVI. 
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in  Table  IXXVIII  indicate  that  divisional  teachers,  in  1938-39, 
received  less  than  one-half  the  average  salary  received  by  city 
teachers,  and  considerably  less  than  teachers  in  villages  and  in 
consolidated  school  districts*  The  situation  improved  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  decade,  and  then  continued  to  improve  at  a  more 
moderate  rate,  until  by  1956-57  the  average  salary  of  divisional 
teachers  reached  $3>534»00  to  come  within  less  than  $500*00  of  the 
average  for  city  teachers*  Actually,  if  the  salaries  of  a  number 
of  highly  paid  specialists  in  city  systems,  which  have  no  parallel 
in  divisions,  are  excluded  from  the  total  salaries  paid  in  cities, 
the  divisional  average  approximates  the  urban  average* 

It  has  been  observed  that  rural  areas  are  not  yet  attracting 
sufficient  numbers  of  highly  qualified  teachers  and  that  there  is  a 
rural  to  urban  movement  of  teachers*  Further  salary  increases  will 
be  required  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem*  Before  consider¬ 
ing  the  possible  extent  of  such  increases,  some  attention  was  given 
to  the  relationship  between  teachers*  salaries  in  school  divisions 
and  the  average  earnings  per  member  of  the  labour  force  in  Alberta. 

Table  IXX3X  indicates  the  average  income  per  worker  and  the 
average  salary  for  teachers — in  current  and  constant  dollars — for 
the  period  1936—1956;  it  also  supplies  an  index  of  increase  based 
on  1936  salaries.  In  1936  teachers  enjoyed  a  preferred  position 
salary-wise;  this  continued,  but  with  a  downward  trend,  until  1941* 
when  the  rapid  wage  increases  that  came  with  World  War  II  left 
teachers  far  behind.  Measured  in  1956  dollars,  the  average  income 
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TABUS  LXXVIII 


AVERAGE  SALARY  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS*  ALBERTA, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1938-39  to  1956-57 


Item 

1938-39 

1948-49 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

$ 

1 

$ 

$ 

* 

All  Schools 

1,039 

2,261 

3,330 

3,430 

3,661 

Divisions*5 

Cities  and  Towns 

Villages 

Consolidations 

812 

1,651 

1,075 

1,012 

2,128 

2,656 

2,310 

2,278 

3,  IBS 
3,679 
3,334 
3,218 

3,301 

3,733 

3,476 

3,332 

3,534 

3,992 

3,749 

3,494 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

alxcludes  R.C.  separate  schools  except  in  average  for  all 
schools. 

^Includes  counties* 
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TABLE  LXXIX 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  MEMBER  OF  LABOUR  FORCE,  ALBERTA, 
AND  AVERAGE  SALARY  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1936  to  1956 


Year  Average  Income  Per  Worker 
Dollars  Index*1 

Current  1956°  1956  $s 


Average  Salary  Per  Teacher 


Dollars 


Index1 


Current 


1956  1956  $s 


1936 

627 

1,212 

36 

962 

1,859 

67 

1941 

1,052 

1,785 

53 

1,084 

1,839 

66 

1946 

2,200 

3,353 

100 

1,519 

2,315 

82 

1951 

3,275 

3,369 

100 

2,682 

2,786 

100 

1952 

3,414 

3,461 

102 

2,882 

2,922 

105 

1953 

3,420 

3,497 

104 

2,952 

3,018 

108 

1954 

3,200 

3,253 

97 

3,U0 

3,161 

113 

1955 

3,611 

3,664 

109 

3,280 

3,327 

120 

1956 

3,980 

3,980 

115 

3,440 

3,440 

123 

Source:  National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expenditure,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa;  Public  Accounts,  Province  of  Alberta;  and.  Annual 
Reports  and  Departmental  Register  of  Teachers,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Alberta, 

aObtained  by  dividing  total  of  personal  income  by  total  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  labour  force  with  a  job;  graduated  estimate  for  total 
labour  force  for  intercensal  years. 

^For  school  years  1936-37  and  1941-42;  otherwise  for  calendar 
years;  slight  differences  between  salaries  reported  and  figures  in 
Annual  Reports  which  are  based  on  school  year. 

cConsumer  price  index  as  recorded  in  National  Accounts,  Income 
And  Expenditures,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa;  and  Statistical 
Summery,  Bank  of  Canada. 

dIndex  1951=100. 
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per  worker  more  than  tripled  in  the  twenty-year  period  between  1936 
and  1956,  while  in  the  latter  year  teachers1  salaries  were  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  average  wages  per  member  of  the  labour  force* 

The  mobility  of  the  present-day  population  makes  it  readily 
apparent  that  many  young  people,  who  might  otherwise  choose  teaching, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  choose  more  remunerative  lines  of  endeav¬ 
our.  There  is  keen  competition  for  services ;  the  advantage  lies  in 
the  direction  of  higher  income  and  urban  living. 

Projection  of  Teachers1  Average  Salaries 

It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  analyses  that,  not  only 
must  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  teachers®  salaries  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  a  sharper  upward  trend  is  desirable,  if  the  instruct¬ 
ional  needs  of  rural  pupils  are  to  be  met.  Table  LHJ  indicates  the 
rate  of  increase  for  divisional  teachers  by  five-year  periods  from 
1931  to  1956,  with  yearly  increases  from  1951  to  1956.  After  a  modest 
increase  of  5  per  cent  during  the  1931-1936  period,  there  was  a  slight 
decline  during  the  following  period  (in  1956  dollars).  During  the 
next  three  five-year  periods  the  increases  were  24*8  per  cent,  20.5 
per  cent,  and  23.6  per  cent  respectively. 

It  is  apparent  that  increases  of  more  than  20  per  cent  per 
five-year  period  will  be  required  to  “hold  the  line11,  and  to  counter¬ 
act  increases  in  the  consumer-price  index;  to  restore  teachers®  sal¬ 
aries  to  the  preferred  position  of  the  pre-war  years  will  entail  a 
somewhat  higher  initial  rate  of  increase  which  could  later  taper  off 
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TABLE  LXXX 

AVERAGE  SALARY  AND  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES,  1949-50  to  1956-57 


Year 

Average  Salary 
Current  Dollars 

Average  Salary 
1956  |'s 

Increase 

1956  $'s 

Per 

Cent 

1930-31 

1,018 

1,772 

1935-36 

962 

1,359 

87 

4©  9 

1940-41 

1,048 

1,339 

-20 

-1.1 

1946 

1,519 

2,315 

476 

24.8 

1951 

2,682 

2,786 

471 

20.5 

1952 

2,882 

2,922 

136 

4.9 

1953 

2,952 

3,018 

96 

3.3 

1954 

3,110 

3,161 

143 

4.3 

1955 

3,280 

3,327 

166 

5.4 

1956 

3,440 

3,440 

113 

3.4 

1951-56 

654 

23.6 

Source:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
aSchool  year  until  1940-415  calendar  year  thereafter. 
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in  line  with  proportionate  increases  in  the  average  income  for  the 
labour  force. 

Table  L5QCKI  projects  teachers*  annual  average  salaries  on  the 
basis  of  several  selected  rates  of  increase.  The  first  two  rates — 

5  per  cent  and  10  per  cent — -would  be  inadequate  except  in  the  case 
of  a  “plateau11  in  the  economy  and  a  downward  trend  in  the  consumer- 
price  index;  a  15  per  cent  increase  would  fail  to  keep  teachers* 
salaries  in  line  with  the  average  earnings  per  member  of  the  labour 
force;  a  20  per  cent  increase  would  serve  to  close  somewhat  the  gap 
between  divisional  and  urban  salaries  for  teachers;  and,  a  25  per  cent 
increase,  per  five-year  period,  would  restore  teachers*  salaries  to 
a  preferred  position  well  above  the  average  income  anticipated  for 
the  labour  force.  Although  all  increases  are  projected  without  any 
tapering  off,  it  is  assumed  that  by  1971,  or  even  earlier,  a  general 
levelling  off  might  well  set  in. 

Projected  Expenditures  for  Teachers  *  Salaries 

Table  I22XII  indicates  total  annual  expenditures  for  teachers* 
salaries  in  Alberta  school  divisions  and  counties  according  to  selec¬ 
ted  percentage  increases  and  according  to  different  teacher-pupil 
ratios.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  a  “rock-bottom  low18  in  periodic  per¬ 
centage  increases  and  a  high  teacher-pupil  ratio  (1:25)  would  cost 
$18  million  in  1961  as  compared  with  an  expenditure  of  $15.6  million 
in  1956;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the  annual  expenditure  v/ould 
approach  $26  million  in  1961.  The  corresponding  estimates  for  1971 
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TABUS  IXXXI 

PROJECTION  OF  TEACHERS*  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALAKI  TO  1971  IN 
SCHOOL  DIVISIONS,  ALBERTA,  AT  ASSUMED  INCREASES 


Rate  of  Increase  Salary  in  1961 
Per  5  Year  Period  1956  $*s 

Salary  in  1966 
1956  $«s 

Salary  in  1971 
1956  $'s 

5  Per  Cent 

3,612 

3,792 

3,981 

10  Per  Cent 

3,784 

4,162 

4,578 

15  Per  Cent 

3,956 

4,539 

5,220 

20  Per  Cent 

4,128 

4,954 

5,945 

25  Per  Cent 

4,300 

5,375 

6,719 

Notes  Data  in  this  table  were  arrived  at  by  projecting  trends 
observed  in  Table  DQQU 
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TABLE  LXXXII 

PROJECTED  COST  OF  TEACHERS*  SALARIES  IN  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS, a 
ALBERTA,  BASED  ON  ESTIMATED  TEACHING  FORCE  AND  SALARY 
INCREASES,  1961,  1966,  AND  1971 


Five  Year 
Salary- 
Increase 

Salary 

196l' 

$ 

Teacher-Pupil  Ratio 
1:25  1:23  1:21 

(millions  of  $*s) 

Salary- 

1971 

$ 

Teacher-Pupil  Ratio 
1:25  1:23  1:21 

(millions  of  $*s) 

5% 

.3,612 

18*1 

19.8 

21.7 

3,981 

22.6 

24.5 

26.7 

10% 

3,734 

19  oO 

20.8 

22*7 

4,578 

25.8 

28*0 

30.7 

15% 

3,956 

19  o9 

21.6 

23.7 

5,220 

29.8 

31.4 

35.0 

20% 

4,128 

20*7 

22.6 

24*7 

5,945 

33.6 

36.4 

39.8 

25 % 

4,300 

21*6 

23.7 

25*7 

6,719 

37.6 

41.0 

45.0 

aAll  Projections  are  in  terms  of  1956  dollars* 

Note:  Teaching  force  as  projected  in  Table  LXXVTI;  salaries 
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are  $22. 6  million  and  $45  million  respectively.  Whether  or  not  the 
latter  figure  is  unrealistic  will  depend  upon  economic  conditions 
within  Alberta  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  adequate  instructional 
services.  Any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  would  necessitate  greatly  increased  expenditures  for  tea¬ 
chers*  salaries  even  on  the  basis  of  present  schedules. 

Projected  Current  Expenditures  in  School  Divisions 

The  percentage  composition  of  the  total  expenditure  pattern 
of  school  divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  cities,  towns,  or  other  independent  school  districts.  Con¬ 
veyance  costs  loom  large  in  the  annual  cash  outlay;  the  replacement 
of  facilities  has  been  very  costly,  since  the  disposal  value  of 
"scrapped  buildings"  is  insignificant;  also,  the  low  teacher-pupil 
ratio  resulting  from  population  scatter  has  significantly  raised  the 
educational  cost  per  pupil  in  rural  areas.  In  1956-57  the  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  in  city  and  independent  town  schools  was  almost  ls28, 
while  in  school  divisions  it  was  1?23;  as  a  result  of  this,  along 
with  the  other  special  costs,  particularly  conveyance,  the  cost  per 
pupil  enrolled  was  #296.00  in  school  divisions,  as  compared  with 
$223.00  in  city  schools,  and  $193.00  in  town  and  village  schools, 
uhen  the  quality  of  instruction  is  considered,  together  with  the 
nature  of  school  facilities  and  course  offerings,  it  is  apparent  that 
school  education  costs  appreciably  more  for  considerably  less  "quality" 
in  rural  areas  than  in  the  larger  urban  centres  of  Alberta.  It  is 
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quite  obvious  that  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  rural  education 
is  a  costly  undertaking.  In  view  of  this  the  projections  which  fol¬ 
low  are  perhaps  not  too  unrealistic. 

Table  IXXXIII  portrays  the  relationship  between  teachers*  sal¬ 
aries  and  other  current  expenditures  in  school  divisions  in  Alberta 
for  the  years  1941  to  1956.  The  rapidly  falling  proportion  after 
1946  was  due  largely  to  conveyance  and  capital  costs  connected  with 
reorganization,  and  to  a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ratio  will  be  little 
different  in  1961  than  in  1956,  but  that  in  later  years,  providing 
salaries  move  upward  in  line  with  previous  estimates,  the  propor¬ 
tion  will  move  upward  to  approach  55  per  cent  in  1971.  This  pro¬ 
jection  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  levelling 
off  in  school  construction  and  in  new  conveyance  after  1966|  how¬ 
ever,  annual  debt  charges  on.  previously  constructed  buildings  will 
continue  to  be  a  large  item  of  annual  expenditures.  Annual  payments 
for  conveyance  and  for  the  replacement  of  conveyance  equipment  will 
also  tend  to  keep  ^other1*  operating  expenditures  at  a  high  level* 

Table  LXXKIV  sets  out  various  projections  for  the  total 
current  expenditures  of  school  divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta 
for  the  years  1961  and  1971.  It  appears  quite  probable  that  there 
will  be  but  little  change  in  the  teacher-pupil  ratio.  If  this  is 
so,  current  expenditures  in  1961,  including  repayments  of  deben¬ 
tures,  would  range  between  #43  million  and  #51  million,  depending 
largely  upon  increases  in  teachers*  salaries;  if  the  teacher-pupil 
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TABLE  LXXXIII 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TEACHER  SALARY  COSTS  AND  OTHER 
CURRENT  EXPENDITURES,  ALBERTA  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS, 
1941-1956,  WITH  PROJECTION  1961,1966  and  1971 


Xeara 

Cost  of 
Teachers 
Salaries 

Other 

Operating 

Costs 

Total 

Current 

Costs 

Other  Ebq?. 

as  %  of 
Salaries 

Salaries  as 
%  Operating 
Costs 

1941 

2,314 

2,140 

4,454 

92.5 

51.9 

1946 

5,080 

3,351 

8,431 

65.9 

60.2 

1951 

9,674 

10,024 

19,698 

103.6 

49.1 

1956 

15,592 

17,563 

33,155 

112.6 

47.0 

1961 

_ 

115.3 

46.0 

1966 

- 

- 

- 

98.5 

50.6 

1971 

86.4 

55.0 

Source:  Annual  Reports .  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 

Note:  Actual  Costs  1941  to  1946;  projected  ratios  1961,  1966, 
and  1971* 
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TABLE  LXXXIV 

PROJECTED  TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES , a  ALBERTA 
SCHOOL  DIVISIONS,  1961  AND  1971 


Five  Year  Salary  Teacher-Pupil  Ratio  Salary  Teacher-Pupil  Ratio 
Salary  1961  1:25  1:23  1:21  1971  1:25  1:23  1:21 

Increase  Expenditures  Expenditures 


% 

(millions  of  $*s) 

% 

(millions  of 

•  *s) 

5% 

3,612 

39.3 

43.0 

47.2 

3,931 

41.1 

44.6 

48.6 

10 % 

3,784 

41.3 

45.2 

49.3 

4,578 

46.9 

50.9 

55.8 

15% 

3,956 

43.2 

47.3 

51.5 

5,099 

54.2 

57.1 

63.7 

20% 

4,128 

45.0 

49.4 

53.6 

5,945 

6lol 

66.2 

72.4 

25% 

4,300 

47.0 

51.5 

55.8 

6,719 

68.4 

74.5 

81.8 

aAll  projections  are  in  terms  of  1956  dollars. 

Note:  Salaries  as  projected  in  Table  LXXI;  relationship  of 
teachers  salaries  as  projected  in  Table  LXXXIII. 
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ratio  increases,  considerable  savings  could  be  effected* 

Projections  for  1971  range  from  $41  million  to  $81  million. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  fully  "adequate"  services  will  be  achieved, 
nor  that  "education"  will  be  "starved."  The  provisions  of  average 
services  would  range  between  $57  million  and  $66  million.  This  is 
a  doubling  of  the  total  expenditures  for  1956  ($31  million)  in  a 
space  of  fifteen  years,  and  represents  a  yearly  increase  slightly 
greater  than  that  between  1956  and  1957. 

Projected  Cost  Per  Pupil  Educated  in  School  Divisions 

In  1956  the  cost  per  pupil  in  school  attendance  in  school 
divisions  was  276  dollars  as  compared  with  208  dollars  in  city  dis¬ 
tricts  and  188  dollars  in  town  and  village  districts.  Thus  in  that 
year  five  pupils  in  towns  and  villages,  and  four  city  pupils  could  be 
kept  in  school  for  the  same  expenditure  of  funds  required  for  three 
pupils  in  school  divisions. 

Table  LXXXV  shows  projected  costs  per  pupil  for  1961  and  1971 
at  various  levels  of  expenditure  for  Alberta  school  divisions.  The 
estimates  are  in  1956  dollars  and  make  no  provision  for  further 
increases  in  the  consumer  price  index.  The  low  teacher-pupil  ratio 
which  exists  in  school  divisions  makes  the  cost  per  pupil  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  even  slight  increases  in  expenditures.  On  the  basis  of  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  annual  expenditures  and  with  the  same 
teacher-pupil  ratio  the  cost  per  pupil  will  approach  400  dollars  in 
1961  and  500  in  1971:  on  the  basis  of  a  more  favorable  teacher-pupil 
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TABLE  mXV 

PROJECTED  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL,  ALBERTA 
SCHOOL  DIVISIONS,  1961  and  1971 


Teacher 

-Pupil 

Ratio 

Five-Year 

Salary- 

Increases 

1961  Projections 
Total  Total  Cost  Per 
Costs  Pupils  Pupil 

1971 

Total 

Costs 

Projections 
Total  Cost  Pe: 
Pupils  Pupil 

000  $>s 

000*  s 

1956  $»s 

000  $»s 

000' s  1956  $«s 

1:25 

% 

39.3 

123 

319 

41.1 

136 

302 

1:25 

i<$ 

41.3 

123 

335 

46.9 

136 

345 

1:25 

43.2 

123 

351 

54.2 

136 

398 

1:25 

20 % 

45.0 

123 

366 

6l02 

136 

450 

1:23 

20$ 

49.4 

123 

401 

66®  2 

136 

486 

1:23 

25% 

51.5 

123 

418 

74.5 

136 

546 

1:21 

25 % 

55.8 

123 

454 

81.8 

136 

600 

Note:  Total  costs  as  projected  in  Table  L2QQCIV;  total  pupils 
as  projected  in  Table  I20TVI* 
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ratio  and  a  stepped  up  ratio  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  teachers* 
salaries  the  cost  per  pupil  will  approach  450  dollars  in  1961  and  600 
dollars  in  1971.  The  latter  figure  represents  an  annual  increase  of 
20  dollars  per  pupil  per  year.  This  is  no  greater  than  the  increase 
between  1955  and  1956  or  of  the  annual  increase  during  the  1946-56 
decade.  Even  though  there  is  some  levelling  off  in  the  rate  of  inc¬ 
rease  of  major  items  of  expenditures  between  1961  and  1971,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  total  expenditures  for  education  in  rural  Alberta 
will  substantially  increase;  it  appears  apparent  also  that  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will  more  than  offset 
any  levelling  off  in  current  dollars  that  may  take  place. 

IV.  LOCAL  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION 

Projected  Divisional  Revenue  From  Taxation 

Hidden  taxes  are  far  less  repugnant  than  direct  taxes.  The 
land  tax,  falling  in  the  latter  category,  has  always  been  painful; 
also,  as  previously  discussed,  land  is  no  longer  as  valid  a  measure 
of  ability  to  pay  as  it  was  in  the  days  that  it  constituted  the  major 
form  of  wealth  in  a  predominantly  rural  economy.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  it  is  not  easy  to  evaluate  what  constitutes  an  ’’over  burden” 
in  taxation. 

Table  LXXXVI  was  designed  to  illustrate  actual  trends  in  the 
total  assessment  of  school  divisions  in  Alberta,  as  well  as  trends  in 
the  mill  rate  from  1949  to  1956,  with  projected  trends  until  1971,  Since 
many  towns  and  villages  signed  inclusion  agreements  with  divisions 
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TABLE  IXKXYI 

TOTAL  ASSESSMENT,  REQUISITION  AND  MILL  RATE,  ALBERTA 
SCHOOL  DIVISIONS,  1949-1956  VilTH  PROJECTION  TO  1971 


Year 

Total 

Assessment 

Basic 

Requisition 

Mill  Supplementary3"  Total 
Rate  Requisition  Tax 

000  $'s 

000  $'s 

000  $*s 

000  $*{ 

1949 

415,185 

9,400 

22,64 

271 

9,671 

1950 

437,242 

10,402 

21.51 

3M- 

10,704 

1951 

459,246 

11,233 

24.42 

303 

11,535 

1952 

475,633 

12,941 

27.21 

289 

13,230 

1953 

511,092 

14,550 

28.47 

249 

14,799 

1954 

523,314 

16,242 

31.04 

223 

16,466 

1955 

547,363 

14,080 

25.72 

186 

14,266 

1956 

565,082 

14,867 

26.31 

140 

15,007 

196lb 

660,000 

19,800 

30.00 

_ 

_ 

1966 

752,000 

22,560 

30.00 

- 

— 

1971 

832,000 

24,960 

30.00 

Sources  Annual  Reports «  Department  of  Education,  Alberta, 

aSupplementaiy  requisitions  from  towns  and  villages, 

^Total  assessments  and  basic  requisitions  arrived  at  by  pro¬ 
jecting  annual  increases  according  to  trends  observed  from  1949-1956, 
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between  1936  and  1947,  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a  realistic 
pattern  of  trends  in  assessment  for  that  period,, 

Between  1949  and  1956  the  total  assessment  upon  which  divis¬ 
ional  requisitions  were  levied  moved  upward  by  $150  million,  or  at 
about  the  rate  of  $20  million  per  year  on  the  average *  Since  total 
assessment  moved  upward  by  $36  million  between  1952  and  1953  as  a 
result  of  adjustments  made  to  establish  ,,uniform,,  assessments  in 

various  taxing  units,  the  actual  average  annual  increase  was  slightly 

5 

under  the  $20  million  figure  mentioned  previously*"  Total  assessments 
for  1961,  1966  and  1971  were  arrived  at  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  little  change  in  the  annual  rate  of  increase*  An  assessment 
of  $832  million  in  1971  would  just  double  the  1949  assessment  of 
$415  million* 

In  1949  an  average  mill  rate  had  but  little  meaning*  The 
range  was  from  a  low  of  15  mills  in  Foothills  to  a  high  of  40  mills 
in  Wheatland*  However,  the  mill  rate  required  to  raise  the  1949 
?  requisition,  on  the  basis  of  total  assessment,  was  22*6  mills*  By 
1954  the  average  rate  had  climbed  to  a  high  of  31  mills,  with  a  range 
from  17  to  60  mills. 

The  effort  of  the  provincial  government  in  1955  to  ’’peg”  the 
school  tax  rate  at  25  mills  through  the  introduction  of  a  tax 
reduction  subsidy  has  previously  been  discussed.  It  had  the  effect 
of  stabilizing  the  mill  rate  for  most  school  divisions  and  counties 
for  the  year  1955,  but  by  the  following  year  seventeen  divisions  and 
counties  had  school  tax  rates  of  more  than  29  mills.  Since  a  rate 
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of  25  mills  for  school  purposes  was  considered  by  competent  authorities 
to  be  a  reasonable  burden,  it  was  assumed  that  an  average  of  30  mills 
would  not  be  too  unrealistic  for  the  immediate  future  <>  In  that  event 
basic  requisitions  would  amount  to  almost  $25  million,  which  amounts 
to  a  doubling  within  the  twenty-year  period  1951  to  1971* 

Revenue  Required  by  Alberta  School  Divisions 

In  1956  the  main  sources  of  revenue  to  school  divisions  were 
basic  requisitions  and  provincial  grants;  supplementary  requisitions 
levied  on  towns  and  villages  which  had  signed  inclusion  agreements,  and 
’’other”  revenue  accruing  from  tuition  payments  and  sale  of  property, 
were  a  very  minor  source  of  revenue. 

The  distribution  of  revenue  according  to  sources,  as  provided 
in  Table  LXXXVTI  assumes  a  required  revenue  equal  to  expenditures, 
as  previously  projected  for  1961,  1966  and  1971;  also,  the  basic 
requisitions  used  are  those  previously  projected*  On  these  bases 
sizeable  increases  in  revenue  would  need  to  come  from  outside  sources, 
namely  provincial  grants*  Actual  grants  in  1956  amounted  to  $17 
million  (exclusive  of  capital  grants)  as  compared  with  $7  million 
in  1951*  In  the  light  of  this  comparison,  grants  amounting  to  $30 
million  in  1961  and  $48  million  in  1971  are  perhaps  not  too  unreal¬ 
istic.  Further  decreases  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would 
push  the  figure  still  higher.  In  addition,  capital  grants  in  excess 
of  $6  million  per  year  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  support  to  the  school  construction  program*  It  was  not  possible 
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TABLE  LXXSVII 

PROJECTED  REVENUE  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS, 
BY  SOURCES,  1961,  1966  and  1971 


Year 

a 

Required 

Revenue 

Basic 

Requisition 

Supplementary 

Requisition 

Other 

Revenue 

Grants 

1956b 

33,235 

14,867 

140 

1,154 

17,174 

1961 

51,500 

19,800 

136 

1,163 

30,401 

1966 

64,000 

22,560 

132 

1,172 

40,136 

1971 

74,500 

24,960 

128 

1,180 

48,232 

Sources  Annual  Report,  Department  of  Education,  Alberta  for 
data  for  1956, 

Sufficient  to  meet  current  needs  including  debenture  pay¬ 
ments;  equal  to  projected  expenditures  as  listed  in  Table  LKXXI V. 

^Actual  figures  for  1956. 
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to  project  actual  classroom  needs,  since  new  buildings  depend  upon 
reorganization  to  a  greater  degree  than  upon  total  enrolment*  How¬ 
ever,  a  previous  analysis  of  new  construction  and  planned  construction 
indicated  future  expenditures  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  the  present 
outlays  for  classrooms  and  ancillary  rooms* 

The  School  Grant  Structure 

At  the  present  time  an  estimated  70  per  cent  of  the  total  pro¬ 
vincial  grants  to  school  divisions  in  Alberta  falls  in  the  category  of 
equalization  grants*  This  has  had  the  effect  of  "levelling  off"  the 
mill  rate  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden*  Building  grants  and  low  interest  rates  on  loans  have  done  much 
to  ease  the  burden  of  financing  construction,  and,  as  a  result,  have 
done  much  to  encourage  reorganization.  Conveyance  grants  have  been  a 
"boon"  to  rural  school  divisions:  in  actual  dollars  these  grants 
amount  to  far  more  than  the  40  per  cent  of  costs  as  provided  in  actual 
conveyance  grants,  since  other  classroom  grants  involve  a  consideration 
of  the  number  of  pupils  conveyed.  In  several  instances  the  provincial 
government  has  assumed  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  cost  of  conveyance. 

While  a  considerable  degree  of  equalization  has  been  achieved, 

there  are  still  grave  inequalities  among  various  taxing  units;  some 

divisions  of  high  assessment  are  able  to  provide  a  high  standard  of 

service  out  of  a  very  modest  tax  load  while  for  others  the  burden 

£ 

is  greater  for  lesser  services* 

Table  LXXXVIII  sets  out  the  actual  tax  revenue  in  four  divisions 
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TABLE  IXXXVIII 

ACTUAL  AM)  POTENTIAL  REVENUE  PROM  TAXATION  IN 
DIVISIONS  OF  HIGH  ASSESSMENT,  ALBERTA,  1956 


Divisions 
or  County 

Total 

Assessment 

Mill 

Rate 

Basic 

Levy 

Mill 

Rate 

Potential 

Levy 

Inc. 

Levy 

000  $'s 

000  $<s 

000  $*s 

000  | 

Clover  Bar* 

39,357 

13.97 

550 

30.00 

1,180 

630 

Foremos  t 

12,615 

18*50 

233 

30.00 

379 

146 

Foothills 

12,453 

22,00 

274 

30.00 

374 

100 

Leduc 

18,293 

25.00 

457 

30.00 

549 

92 

Source:  Annual  Report*  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
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of  high  assessment  in  Alberta  in  1956  and  the  potential  revenue  at 
a  rate  of  thirty  mills.  In  the  case  of  Clover  Bar  the  potential 
levy  of  $1,180,000.00,  is  almost  $300,000.00  greater  than  total  expend¬ 
itures  of  $907,000.00  for  education  in  1956.  In  the  other  three 

divisions  listed,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  sizeable  portions  of 

7 

potential  tax  are  being  lost. 

Table  LXXXIX  provides  data  on  the  projected  expansion  in  net 
value  of  production  in  Alberta  in  1975*  These  provide  a  crude  measure 
of  the  expected  physical  expansion  of  various  segements  of  the  economy. 
The  estimate  for  agriculture  ($450  million)  is  only  $90  million  higher 
than  in  1951:  in  terms  of  1956  dollars  the  difference  is  still  less 
($40  million).  If  the  consumer  price  index  continues  its  upward 
trend,  the  net  value  of  production  in  agriculture  in  1971  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  estimate,  and,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  could 
be  well  below  the  1951  total  and  not  too  much  above  the  1956  total. 

In  terms  of  proportions  the  estimated  1955-75  ratio  for  agriculture 
is  the  lowest  for  the  major  industries  of  Alberta,  and  is  considerably 
less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  for  all  industries.  It  is  not  a 
promising  source  of  extensive  increases  in  revenue  for  education  and 
other  services. 

The  Total  Tax  Picture  in  Municipal  Districts 

It  is  unrealistic  to  consider  the  school  tax  load  entirely 
apart  from  the  general  tax  load,  since  the  local  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  all  local  services  comes  from  the  same  source. 
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TABLE  mXIX 

NET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION,  IN  MAJOR 
ECONOMIC  SECTORS,  ALBERTA,  1975 


Sector 

1975 

(millions  of  dollars) 

Ratio 

1954-75 

of  Increase 

1955-75 

Agriculture 

450 

1.49 

1.40 

Construction 

1,000 

3.3 

2.95 

Manufacturing 

800 

3.7 

3.04 

Mining 

1,600 

5.3 

5.27 

Electric  Power 

120 

4.7 

4.15 

Forestry 

30 

3.49 

2e27 

Other 

3 

1.76 

1.11 

Total 

4,003 

3.6 

3.14 

Source:  Alberta,  Province  of  Opportunity,  Calgary  Power 
Limited,  1953# 
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Table  XC  reviews  net  farm  income,  total  tax  levy  and  school 
tax  levy  (in  terms  of  1956  dollars)  for  the  past  two  decades,,  While 
net  farm  income  was  considerably  less  (33  per  cent)  in  1956  than  in 
1951,  it  was  seven  times  as  great  as  in  1936;  on  the  other  hand  the 
total  tax  levy  was  only  five  times  as  great,  and  the  school  tax 
levy  was  slightly  under  four  times  as  great.  Although  the  tax  burden 
was  doubtlessly  excessive  in  1936,  it  appears  that,  on  the  basis  of 
net  farm  income,  the  agricultural  economy  is  capable  of  producing 
a  somewhat  higher  revenue  from  taxation. 

Considering  anticipated  increases  in  the  revenue  required 
for  all  local  services,  it  would  seem  that  an  educational  tax  rate 
of  30  mills  applied  to  total  municipal  assessment  would  not  be  out 
of  line  with  the  situation  prevailing  in  1953  when  the  index  was  171, 
as  compared  with  132  in  1956.  Although  there  is  no  available  gauge 
of  ability  to  pay  taxes,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  above  which 
it  is  not  expedient  to  go.  It  would  appear  that  this  limit  was 
approached  in  1953,  and  created  the  need  for  ”tax  reduction"  measures. 

V.  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Of  the  several  factors  which  collectively  make  up  educational 
expenditures  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  the  most  significant. 

It  determines  the  quantity  of  classrooms  needed,  maintenance  services, 
and  sets  the  pattern  for  total  instructional  costs.  The  teaching 
force  is  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided  an  education 
(Table  LXXVI),  and  by  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  that  prevails  (Table  LXXV) 
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TABLE  XC 

NET  FARM  INCOME,  TOTAL  TAX  LEVY,  SCHOOL  LEVY,  AND  TOTAL 
REVENUE,  IN  CONSTANT  DOLLARS, a  SHOWING  INDEX,  ^  MUNICIPAL 
DISTRICTS,  ALBERTA,  1936-1956 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Net  Farm  Income  Tax  Levy  School  Levy  Total  Revenue 
Year  1956  $s  Index  1956  $s  Index  1956  $s  Index  1956  S$s  Index 


1936 

35.9 

9 

5.4 

25 

3.8 

36 

6.1 

22 

1941 

112.9 

28 

7.9 

37 

5.0 

49 

9.0 

32 

1946 

275.4 

67 

19.8 

92 

9.3 

88 

23.8 

85 

1951 

408.3 

100 

21.8 

100 

10.5 

100 

28.0 

100 

1952 

366.3 

90 

24®  5 

113 

11.5 

108 

3.2.4 

116 

1953 

307.4 

78 

25.7 

119 

18.0 

171 

34.7 

124 

1954 

199.7 

50 

2606 

123 

13.2 

125 

35.1 

125 

1955 

216.1 

53 

25.5 

118 

14.2 

134 

35.8 

123 

1956 

265.5 

65 

26.5 

122 

U.3 

132 

37.7 

135 

Source:  Annual  Reports*  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta. 

aCurrent  dollars  changed  to  constant  by  applying  consumer  price 
index  as  given  in  National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expenditure,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa* 

^Index  1951=100. 
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Reorganization  has  not  reduced  the  ratio  appreciably  nor  does  such 
reduction  appear  educationally  desirable,  particularly  at  the  high 
school  level;  rather,  in  view  of  the  number  of  comparatively  small 
schools  still  in  existence,  it  will  be  desirable,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  adequacy  of  instruction,  to  make  further  reductions  in 
grades  per  classroom.  This  will  further  reduce  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio,  but  will  create  greater  opportunities  in  terms  of  pupil  pro¬ 
gress:  it  will  also  increase  substantially  the  number  of  teachers 
required  (Table  LXXVTI). 

The  other  component  of  total  instructional  cost  is  the  average 
salary  per  teacher.  In  1956  the  average  in  school  divisions  and 
counties  was  somewhat  below  the  average  for  Alberta  and  was  consider¬ 
ably  below  that  for  cities  (Table  LXXVTII);  it  was  also  below  the 
average  income  per  worker  in  the  labour  force  (Table  LXXIX).  Since 
the  types  of  positions  available,  the  working  and  living  conditions, 
and  the  Mwork  load”  in  terms  of  grades  per  classroom,  are  often  less 
attractive  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  quite  substantial  salary 
increases  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  and  to  retain  more  and 
better-qualified  teachers  in  divisional  schools  (Table  LXXXI). 

It  is  apparent  that  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  together  with  substantial  increases  in  salaries, 
will  result  in  steeply  rising  instructional  costs  (Table  LXXXII). 

This  will  be  unavoidable  if  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  are  to 
be  obtained. 

Although  total  current  costs  of  education  do  not  vary  directly 
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with  total  costs  of  teachers*  salaries,  there  is  a  reasonably  reliable 
relationship  (Table  LXXXIIl).  Projections  based  upon  this  relation¬ 
ship  indicate  an  approximate  doubling  in  current  expenditures  during 
the  next  fifteen  years  (Table  LXXXIV).  The  provision  of  services 
sufficient  to  insure  a  greater  degree  of  "equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity"  in  rural  areas  appear  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  Alberta. 
However,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  at  whatever  level  of  effectiveness 
public  school  education  operates  in  school  divisions  and  counties 
total  expenditures  will  advance  appreciably  in  the  immediate  future* 

No  one  has  yet  evolved  an  adequate  measure  of  ability  to 
pay  taxes*  In  the  case  of  a  direct  tax,  such  as  the  tax  on  land, 
effort  is  determined  to  a  large  degree  by  the  value  placed  upon  the 
service  in  question.  As  a  result,  effort  is  not  a  reliable  gauge  of 
ability  to  pay.  In  the  light  of  rapidly  increasing  costs  for  all 
services  (Table  XC),  it  would  appear  that  the  educational  mill  rate 
may  be  approaching  the  upper  limit  of  expansion  (Table  LXXXVII). 

Some  further  revenue  from  taxation  could  be  made  available  by  the 
application  of  a  basic  mill  rate  to  all  taxing  units  (Table  LXXXVTII). 

The  distribution  of  future  expansions  in  industries  other  than 
agriculture  will  be  concentrated  in  areas  that  are  readily  accessible 
to  lines  of  transportation,  labour  force  supply,  power  facilities,  and 
natural  resources*  As  a  result,  there  will  be  a  "clustering"  of 
assessment  as  the  industrial  expansion  anticipated  for  Alberta  pro¬ 
gresses  (Table  LXXXIX).  This  suggests  taxing  methods  that  will  provide 
for  a  redistribution  of  tax  revenue  among  the  various  municipal  units* 
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An  industrial  tax  levied  by  the  provincial  government  and  redistributed 
in  the  form  of  grants  would  satisfy  this  requirement. 

In  the  light  of  an  examination  of  the  interaction  of  demographic 
and  economic  trends  in  rural  Alberta  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  in  the  light  of  the  financial  impact  of  those  trends  upon 
the  rural  economy  in  the  future,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  ’'tying*’  rural  education  to  the  least  buoyant  sector  of  the 
provincial  economy  (Table  LXXXIX) .  The  analyses  suggest  that  increas¬ 
ingly  large  proportions  of  funds  for  education  must  come  from  sources 
other  than  the  land  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  for  local 
authorities  to  make  some  financial  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
education  and  other  services;  and  the  tax  on  real  property  constitutes 
the  most  satisfactory  and  universal  means  of  providing  a  degree  of 
local  financial  participation.  The  evidence  suggests  a  basic  mill 
rate  on  approved  assessment  as  the  determinant  of  the  local  contri¬ 
bution  toward  total  educational  costs;  the  balance  would  come  from  other 
sources  of  revenue  emanating  from  the  more  buoyant  sectors  of  the 
provincial  economy.  Doubtlessly  there  is  some  "stretch"  left  in  the 
land  tax  but  major  increases  in  the  mill  rate  do  not  appear  too 
"realistic." 

One  Canadian  educationist  has  summed  up  the  merits  of  the 
property  tax  thus: 

Almost  without  exception,  students  of  public  finance  reject 
the  property  tax  in  principle  and  accept  it  as  inevitable.  It 
has  the  benefits  of  directness  and  certainty,  but  is  only  indi¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  basic  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  Some 
writers  have  attempted  to  justify  it  on  the  theory  that  the 
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expenditure  of  sums  derived  from  the  property  tax  confers 
specific  benefits  on  the  owners  of  property*  Even  that 
has  been  rejected  by  most  economists....  I  think  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  property  tax  is  simply  a  method 
of  collecting  revenues  for  local  government  purposes.  Its 
chief  and  perhaps  only  justification  rests  on  the  principle 
that  local  governments,  to  be  efficient  and  responsible, 
must  raise  some  money  from  their  own  taxation  sources. 8 

The  same  note  has  been  sounded  by  a  prominent  Canadian  econ¬ 
omist  in  an  address  before  the  Canadian  Education  Association: 

...all  governments  should  raise  some  money  for  their  own 
purposes.  In  my  view  this  is  about  the  only  justification 
for  the  property  tax. . . •  When  you  have  gone  over  the  whole 
field  of  taxation  there  is  perhaps  not  much  left  to  the 
municipalities  other  than  the  property  tax....  Most  other 
taxes  can  be  collected  better  and  more  effictively  by  the 
provincial  or  the  federal  government. 9 

In  the  final  analysis  education  must  be  regarded  as  a  prov¬ 
incial  and  even  a  national  service:  financial  responsibility  must 
be  given  the  same  breadth  of  vision.^0  While  local  participation  in 
the  management  of  our  schools  is  essential  to  democracy,  and  while 
some  degree  of  financial  participation  by  local  authorities  is 
desirable,  there  should  be  no  restriction  of  educational  development 
in  any  area  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  local  sources  of  revenue." 
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CHAPTER  X 


IMPLICATIONS  AND  FURTHER  RESEARCH 
I.  IMPLICATIONS 

The  early  patterns  of  settlement  and  of  school  organization 
in  Alberta  encompassed  typical  pioneer  conditions — small  farms, 
restricted  communication  and  travel,  and  the  relatively  simple  edu¬ 
cational  demands  of  people  who  were  entrenching  themselves  in  a  land 
of  untested  agricultural  potential#  The  small  school  flourished  in 
small  and  vigorous  communities  whose  citizens  were  developing  a  "way 
of  life'*  in  relative  isolation. 

Financial  problems  were  perhaps  less  complex  than  they  are 
today#  The  pioneer  farmers  of  Alberta  were  largely  self-sufficient, 
and  uncertain  markets  were  minimized  by. low  overhead  and  limited  cap¬ 
italization#  Farming  communities,  depending  as  they  did  upon  much 
hand  labour,  needed  and  readily  absorbed  their  own  increase  of  unskilled 
workers#  Many  farms  were  "family  farms"  which  were  owned  and  operated 
by  members  of  the  family.  This  further  reduced  the  flow  of  dollars 
away  from  the  farm  and  so  increased  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  farm 
unit# 

Farming  operations  were  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  specialized 
equipment#  A  "strong  back"  was  one  of  the  requirements  of  farm  labourers. 
The  need  for  extensive  academic  or  vocational  training  was  not  as  appar¬ 
ent  as  it  is  today*  The  small  school  district  and  the  one-room  school 
were  quite  adequate  for  the  job  at  hand — instruction  in  the  three  R*s. 
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Although  size  presented  a  problem  from  the  first,  the  small 
municipal  district  provided  a  reasonably  effective  unit  for  the  adm¬ 
inistration  of  local  services.  Land,  being  the  principal  form  of 
wealth,  was  the  logical  source  of  local  revenue.  The  land  tax  was 
relatively  adequate  to  the  needs  of  local  authorities  particularly 
because  it  had  the  virtue  of  being  readily  administered.  All  local 
expenditures  involved  only  the  local  community  and  its  residents, 
most  of  whom  depended  upon  land  as  a  source  of  income.  Ability  to 
pay  was  directly  related  to  ownership  of  land. 

Even  while  early  settlement  was  assuming  its  first  character¬ 
istics,  demographic  and  economic  forces  were  in  operation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  substantially  modify  the  goals  toward  which  the 
pioneers  worked.  There  was  evidence  even  before  the  birth  of  Alberta 
in  1905  that  the  ’’way  of  life”  was  not  to  be  untroubled.  It  was 
learned  early  that  quarter-sections  of  land  were  not  all  equal  in 
productivity;  sub-marginal  units  failed  to  provide  sufficient  returns 
to  support  the  modest  financial  demands  of  the  pioneer  economy.  The 
early  need  to  abandon  the  quarter-section  system  of  landholding  in 
many  parts  of  Alberta  brought  with  it  the  first  accentuation  of  school 
population  scatter.  The  story  is  told  by  dwindling  enrolments  in 
rural  schools,  and  by  non-operating  ’’tombstone”  districts. 

For  the  past  four  decades  trends  have  been  at  work  changing 
every  aspect  of  rural  living.  Prominent  among  these  trends  have  been 
farm  mechanization,  reductions  in  the  labour  force,  increased  farm 
acreages,  capitalization,  and  commercial  farming.  The  accentuation 
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of  scatter  which  resulted  was  paralleled  by  an  increasing  need  for 
more  and  better  education. 

Pressing  financial  problems  have  resulted.  Rural  birth  rates, 
although  subject  to  periodic  national  influences,  remained  relatively 
high.  The  rural  economy  was  unable  to  absorb  the  surplus  population. 
Large  numbers  of  rural  youth  were  forced  to  migrate.  For  economic 
reasons,  many  farmers  who  adhered  to  the  early  plan  of  farming  became 
subsistence  farmers,  and  were  financially  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  upon  them.  The  three  R*s  failed  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  either  the  young  people  who  remained  on  the  farm  or  those  who  mig¬ 
rated  to  urban  areas,  where  semi-skills  and  skills  were  the  keys  to 
satisfying  employment.  It  early  became  apparent  that  financial  out¬ 
lays  far  greater  than  those  required  to  operate  the  one-room  school 
would  be  required,  if  the  changing  needs  of  rural  education  were  to 
be  met. 

Paralleling  the  general  trends  which  were  operative  through¬ 
out  rural  Alberta  was  the  further  accentuation  of  population  scatter 
in  the  southern  areas  of  the  province.  This  was  accompanied  by  popu¬ 
lation  expansion  in  the  north.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  local  and 
provincial  authorities  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  education  and  to 
offset  the  problem  of  scatter  expressed  themselves  in  the  form  of 
expanded  administrative  units,  larger  attendance  areas,  and  inclusion 
agreements.  The  problem  was  one  of  combining  adequate  instruction 
with  economy  of  operation. 

Financially  the  trend  became  progressively  clear — a  growing 
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feeling  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  land  tax.  Changes  in  land  usage, 
not  necessarily  related  to  income,  engendered  inequalities  in  the 
burden  of  educational  load.  Accompanying  this  was  a  continuing  upward 
trend  in  educational  costs,  as  local  administrative  units  attempted 
to  formulate  and  to  carry  out  effective  programs  of  reorganization. 
Increasing  expenditures  for  conveyance  and  annual  debt  charges  con¬ 
stituted  a  kind  of  "operational  overhead"  that  directed  dollars  away 
from  the  instructional  program.  Often  there  was  little  relationship 
between  the  operational  overhead  resulting  from  reorganization  and  the 
tax-paying  ability  of  the  local  administrative  units  concerned.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  in  spite  of  vastly  increased  educational 
costs,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  local  tax 
revenue  being  expended  for  education.  This  resulted  from  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  additional  services,  as  the  standard  of  living  improved 
It  expressed  itself  in  keen  competition  for  tax  dollars  among  the 
various  local  services. 

While  expenditures  for  education  and  other  local  services  were 
being  increased  annually,  agriculture  was  losing  its  buoyancy,  and 
soon  was  no  longer  the  major  sector  of  the  provincial  economy.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  inequalities  in  ability  to  pay  among  rural  taxing  units, 
there  was  a  general  downward  trend  in  the  proportion  of  the  net  value 
of  production  for  Alberta  emanating  from  agriculture. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  educational  costs,  in  relation  to 
ability  to  pay,  necessitated  the  development  of  a  system  of  provincial 
grants  to  education  which  emphasized  the  "equalization"  factor.  The 
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redistribution  of  provincial  monies  among  local  education  authorities 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  upward  trend  in  the  total  amount  of 
education  grants.  One  of  the  results  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  provincial  expenditures  being  devoted  to  education  and 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  local  expenditures  being  so  used.  While 
the  provincial  authorities  assumed  a  greater  share  of  educational 
costs,  local  authorities  directed  larger  proportions  of  their  funds 
elsewhere.  To  a  degree  at  least,  the  increased  provincial  grants  to 
education  represented  a  substitution  of  provincial  expenditures  for 
local  expenditures. 

In  view  of  the  developments  which  have  taken  place,  one  must 
conclude  that  the  major  changes  to  date — 1959 — in  the  organization, 
curriculum,  and  financing  of  rural  education  have  been  inevitable 
with  regard  to  forces  at  work.  Changes  in  the  pattern  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  have  resulted  from  efforts  to  find  a  satisfactory  replacement 
for  a  system  which  proved  inadequate.  The  sheer  cost  of  reorganizing 
the  physical  aspects  of  rural  education  to  keep  the  system  operating 
in  the  face  of  demographic  and  economic  change  accounted  for  a  major 
portion  of  increased  educational  expenditure  in  the  past  several 
decades.  The  gravity  of  these  problems  may  have  caused  rural  society 
to  concentrate  upon  quantitative  aspects  of  rural  education,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  task  of  education  in  modern 
society. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  one  is  forced  to  assess  the  quality 
of  the  present  provisions  for  education  and  to  analyze  certain 
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attitudes  toward  education  which  are  common  in  rural  communities. 

The  present  pattern  of  rural  centralizations  undoubtedly 
extends  opportunities  for  rural  children  far  beyond  those  available 
in  the  one-room  school.  There  are  some  variations  in  programs,  but 
these  are  seriously  restricted  both  in  clientele  and  in  scope.  The 
achievement  of  matriculation  has  been  a  boon  to  the  academically  inc¬ 
lined.  However,  all  young  people  who  will  be  absorbed  in  rural  life 
need  greater  access  to  semi-skills,  skills,  and  pre-vo cational  edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  as  do  many  of  those  who  migrate  cityward. 

The  obvious  means  of  providing  this  expanded  program  would  be 
through  further  centralization  and  pooling  of  student  bodies.  The 
limitations  of  this  approach  are  readily  apparent.  The  restricted 
potential  of  further  ’•inclusions” ,  the  relatively  static  total,  and 
the  continued  scatter  of  the  rural  population  make  major  extensions 
of  the  present  pattern  impractical.  The  implication  is  that  we  must 
face  almost  prohibitive  costs  or  evolve  new  forms  of  organization. 

In  this  regard,  negative  attitudes  toward  conveyance,  dorm¬ 
itory  accommodation,  and  other  special  arrangements  which  involve 
some  ‘’personal  sacrifice”  to  the  cause  of  better  education  loom 
large.  These  are  real  obstacles.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  more 
satisfactory  approach  to  rural  education  must  await  the  development 
of  a  more  understanding  attitude  toward  the  real  problems  involved. 

In  this  respect  a  program  of  public  relations  through  adult  education 
which  has  as  its  goal  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  needs  of  rural 
education  would  constitute  a  constructive  approach. 
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Equally  as  critical,  educationally,  is  the  attitude  that 
deplores  the  exodus  of  rural  youth  from  the  farm.  The  "education  of 
young  people  away  from  the  farm"  is  not  economically  "bad",  unless 
the  "pull"  to  the  city  becomes  radically  greater  than  the  "push"  away 
from  the  farm.  If  it  is  argued  that  this  condition  already  exists, 
the  solution  lies  perhaps  in  providing  a  more  satisfying  economic  life 
for  rural  communities.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  quality  of  rural 
education  will  be  an  important  factor  in  achieving  this  end. 

The  "balance"  between  urban  "pull"  and  rural  "push"  depends 
predominantly  upon  this  economic  factor.  Farm  income  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  the  factors  of  production  are 
managed.  As  land,  capital,  and  management  are  more  effectively  organ¬ 
ized,  the  share  of  production  going  into  the  labour  can  be  increased. 
Greater  efficiency  would  appear  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
balancing  the  "push"  and  the  "pull,"  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  more 
and  better  education. 

The  responsibilities  of  rural  communities,  however,  are  broader 
than  the  provision  of  an  adequate  education  for  young  people  who 
return  to  the  farm.  Mobility,  surpluses  in  the  rural  population, 
decreases  in  the  employment  opportunities  for  unskilled  workers,  and 
the  growth  of  employment  opportunities  in  urban  areas  all  underscore 
the  desirability  of  upgrading  rural  education.  If  surplus  rural 
youth  are  to  be  employable,  they  must  have  access  to  a  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  adequate  for  urban  society.  There  can  no  longer  be 
a  rural-urban  distinction;  the  products  of  the  school  must  be  inter¬ 
changeable  . 
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Finally,  public  attitudes  toward  education  must  be  scrutinized. 
There  is  need  for  a  shift  in  the  purpose  of  financing  away  from  "who 
is  going  to  pay  for  what  we  have"  to  "what  will  we  need  to  spend  to 
achieve  the  desired  end.”  In  this  regard  there  is  need  for  almost 
a  visionary  statement  of  what  we  need  in  education  and  how  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  it0 

There  are  not  many  rural  communities  which  will  have  either 
the  student  base  or  the  financial  resources  to  diversify  and  extend 
the  local  program  of  education  to  the  degree  required#  We  now  have 
"free"  public  education,  within  the  rather  restricted  limits  imposed 
by  place  of  residence  and  within  the  confines  of  the  grades  and  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  particular  schools#  New  organizational  patterns  may 
require  a  great  extension  of  "free"  education# 

The  indications  are  that,  while  local  participation  in  the 
financing  of  education  will  probably  continue,  the  almost  universal 
significance  of  education,  as  borne  out  by  this  study,  means  that  the 
state  must  shoulder  greater  financial  responsibility. 

One  of  the  Shocking”  financial  implications  of  this  study 
is  that  we  may  have  reconstructed  an  educational  system  which  is 
inadequate  to  the  needs,  and,  furthermore,  is  not  entirely  susceptible 
to  the  modifications  that  may  be  required# 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  rural  education  must 
be  based  upon  state  responsibility  sufficient  to  provide  a  financial 
guarantee  of  a  sound  basic  education  for  all#  Financial  schemes  of 
the  future  must  distribute  the  costs  of  education,  even  more  fully 
than  now,  beyond  any  locale0 
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II .  FURTHER  RESE  ARCH 

There  are  three  rather  clearly  defined  areas  for  further 
research  suggested  by  this  study — the  administration  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation,  public  relations,  and  finance.  The  following  are  indicative 
of  the  types  of  problems  requiring  answers: 

1„  Administration— -What  administrative  arrangements  will 
make  more  effective  the  present  program  of  rural  education?  What  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  state  participation  required  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  rural  education?  How  can  the  rigidity  that  is  inherent  in 
state  planning  be  minimized?  Under  what  conditions  should  the  state 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  education? 

2,  Public  Relations - What  are  the  basic  qualities  of  effect¬ 

ive  education  for  rural  Alberta?  How  can  public  understandings  of 
these  qualities  be  achieved?  What  are  effective  means  of  securing 
active  and  constructive  participation  by  the  public  in  educational 
planning? 

3.  Educational  Finance— What  financial  arrangements  will 
facilitate  the  extension  of  educational  services  to  rural  areas?  How 
can  the  costs  of  rural  education  be  most  effectively  shared?  What 
additional  sources  of  revenue  could  be  made  available  to  rural  munici¬ 
palities?  What  are  effective  means  of  securing  for  education  maximum 
benefits  from  the  land  tax?  The  industrial  tax?  What  is  the  relat¬ 
ionship  between  the  division  of  costs  for  education  and  the  sharing 
of  administrative  responsibility? 
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